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THE SULTAN AND HIS PRIESTS. 


. 


Tue Sultan is not unfrequently described by Europeans as the 
“Pope” of the Muhommadan religion. Whereas he really is no 
more than its Khaliph or Supreme Chief, and is not in ‘any sense an 
ecclesiastic. He takes no exceptionally prominent part in the: per- 
formance of divine service, and wears no distinctive sacerdotal 
costume ; and although he represents the Prophet on earth, and is 
his Vicar, he is not a Pontiff, properly so called; his duties being 
limited to watching over the interests of Islam, to rousing, when 
necessary, its spirit of fanaticism, and to defending it generally against 
its enemies. He is bound in the hour of danger to appeal through 
the Cheikh-ul-Islam and his countless Imams, to the faithful at large, 
and command them in the name of Allah and his Prophet to rise and 
fight for the sacred standard. But although he is the Shadow of God 
on earth, and as such so venerated, that, even as late as the first part 
of the present century, he was approached by his Ministers and other 
subjects, not on bended knees only, but on all fours, he can promul- 
gate no new dogmas, neither can he increase nor diminish in the 
smallest degree any detail of the Islamic ritual, which has remained 
unchanged since it was first established in the sixth century. The fact 
that the Sultan, although he is the sole earthly representative of the 
Prophet, possesses no priestly attribute, possibly accounts for the 
facility with which he can be deposed, and even murdered, without 
unchaining the religious passions of his subjects. It is, however, taken 
for granted that he cannot be dethroned or done away with without the 
formal and even the written authority of the Cheikh-ul-Islam. The 
Khaliph has certain privileges, peculiar rather to his office than to his 
personality. For instance, he alone can lay his hand upon the standard 
of the Prophet and other relics of Mahomet and his companions, 
which are preserved at the Old Seraglio, and he is, moreover, the only 
Muhommadan in whose presence women can unveil. He can enter 
any harem unbidden, and behold its fair inmates without let or hin- 
drance. But it is contrary to etiquette for him to avail himself of 
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2 THE SULTAN AND HIS PRIESTS. 
this agreeable privilege. The Sultan can also nominate and depose 
the Cheikh-ul-Islam. 

On the other hand, his supreme authority is not so generally 
uccepted as imagined. Many Muhommadan sects, such as the Per- 
sians, Who belong to the schism of the Shiites, recognise him merely 
us a figurehead for Islam. I may here recall that in the early part of 
his reign Abd-ul-Hamid II., realising his altered circumstances, con- 
ceived the bold idea of strengthening his spiritual position, by an 
endeavour to rally the whole Muhommadan world, from Stamboul to 
the Himalayas, under his sacred sceptre, and inaugurated a movement 
!:nown in modern times as Panislamism. He accordingly invited to 
Stamboul a host of austere.and zealous Cheikhs, and assembling them 
at Yildiz, propounded his scheme. They were to use their utmost 
endeavours to revive religious fervour at home, and, moreover, they 
were to turn their efforts to the conversion of the Negroes in Western 
and Kastern Soudan and other parts of Africa, and enroll them under 
the banner of the Prophet and of his Vicar, the supreme Khaliph of 
Stamboul. The Cheikhs received the proposal with enthusiasm, but 
unfortunately the undertaking was not crowned with success. True, 
the negroes of Senegambia and the Soudan received the green-tur- 
haned missionaries with profound respect—they were, it is said, well 
paid for their pains—but the Sultans of Morocco and Zanzibar proved 
refractory, and actually insulted the Khaliph’s envoys. They abso- 
lutely refused to share their authority with Abd-ul-Hamid IT., and 
the Panislamic movement ended in a fiasco, which cost the Turkish 
Government enormous sums of money and considerable loss of 
prestige. 

Before proceeding farther it may be well to examine briefly the 
doctrines and ritual of Islam. Nothing can be simpler than its dogmas. 
They can be reduced to three, evidently derived from Hebrew and 
Christian sources: “Say not,’”’ says the Khoran, “that there is a 
Trinity in God; He is one undivided, and rules alone in heaven and 
on earth. God has no Son, He is eternal, and His Empire is shared 
by no one.” To this purely Deistic theory may be added a second, 
which concerns eternal reward and punishment. ‘ The wicked,” says 
the Khoran, ‘“ will descend into the flames of hell, and the just shall 
enjoy eternal happiness.” So far so good, but unfortunately Ma- 
homet grafted on to the above doctrines certain other theories, drawn 
from more ancient religious systems and philosophies, and also from a 
superficial, possibly a hearsay, acquaintance with the Gospels, especi- 
ally the Apocryphal Gospels. Among these doctrines which he 
resolved into dogmas are predestination, fatalism, and polygamy, a 
rio which have proved fatal to the intellectual advancement of the 
Muhommadan world. By cireumscribing his religion within the nar- 
:ow limits of the Khoran, and by declaring that book to be infallible, 
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in its every verse, Mahomet crushed for ever all spirit of inquiry and 
freedom of thought. 

A faith so simple in its doctrines calls for a simple ritual. Mahomet, 
rightly dreading idolatry so prevalent in Mecca in his day, wisely 
ordained that the interiors of the mosques or places of prayer should 
be destitute of all representations of human or animal life. The early 
mosques were plainly whitewashed, and were not even ornamented by 
verses from the Khoran. In the course of time, certain pious Khaliphs 
expended vast sums on the construction of mosques, and many of them 
became monuments of architectural magnificence into which the richest 
materials were introduced. But their interiors, however splen- 
didly adorned with marble columns, stained glass windows and 
glorious carpets, are as nude as an English Town Hall when cleared of 
its proper complement of chairs and tables. The only furniture of a 
mosque is the Mihrib, a sort of niche indicating the direction in which 
Mecca lies, the Mimber or pulpit, and in some of the Imperial mosques 
a Maafil-i-Humayum or private pew for the Sultan, and a little gallery 
valled a Maafil for the chanters. Two gigantic wax candles in gold, 
in silver, or brass candlesticks, stand on either side of the Mihrib, and 
are only lighted during Ramazan. Most of the mosques are embel- 
lished with elaborate inscriptions in Arabian or Turkish characters 
quoting verses from the Khoran. In some of the mosques, notably 
those at Brussa, there is a large fountain under the central dome. This 
does not serve, however, for ablutions, but simply as an ornament. 
It is a popular error to say that people are obliged, as a 
sign of respect, to take off their shoes before entering a mosque. 
This is done simply because the floors of the mosques are covered 
either with mats or carpets which must be kept scrupulously 
clean, because the faithful touch them with their foreheads constantly 
during their devotions. If you wear goloshes, you need only remove 
them, and boldly enter the mosque in your boots. Another popular 
error connected with the mosques is the idea that Christians must not 
be admitted into them. This is absolutely opposed to the teaching of 
the Khoran, which declares that any man or woman may enter a 
mosque, be their religion what it may. Indeed, in the earlier period 
of the history of Islam it was considered an excellent method of con 
verting unbelievers to invite them to attend the services. Since Turkey 
and the East generally have become the happy hunting ground of 
tourists, the Imims have conceived the idea that, by charging the 
Giaour for permission to enter the mosques, they may turn an honest 
penny to their own advantage. There are, however, mosques held to 
be so sacred, on account of the relics they contain, that the mere pre- 
sence of a Giaour would pollute them. Otherwise the exclusion of 
infidels from the mosque is contrary to the teaching of the Prophet. 
Prayers are read in the mosque five times every day. The Friday 
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afternoon service is a little more elaborate than those which take place 
daily, and is not infrequently expanded by a sermon. There are no 
vestments, no special lights, except in Ramazan, when the mosques 
are brilliantly illuminated at night with thousands of coloured lanterns, 
greatly increasing the effect of a most striking scene often described by 
travellers. 

As it is a fashion to consider the Sultan as a sort of Pope, so I have 
heard many people, even old residents in Constantinople, describe the 
Cheikh-ul-Islam as the Archbishop of Canterbury of the Muhommadan 
religion. Although this functionary is treated and spoken of with 
extreme respect, like the Sultan, his august master, he has no pontifical 
attributes whatever. He is, however, the supreme interpreter of the 
Khoran and first magistrate of the empire, and he alone can appoint or 
remove the officials attached to the various tribunals throughout the 
empire. He has, moreover, absolute control over the Imams, Mollahs, 
Ulemas, and Softas, and over the Superiors of the various Medrassé¢s or 
theological colleges and other judicial and religious institutions. The 
Dervishes, who correspond to the regular clergy of Christendom, are 
also, though indirectly, under his rule, and twice every week he sits at 
the supreme court of justice or Arz-odessi, which is attached to his 
palace, and his decisions are absolutely irrevocable. In ordinary life 
the Cheikh-ul-Islam wears the old-fashioned Turkish costume, a dark 
caftin or cloak lined with fur and a green turban surrounding a fez. 
On state occasions, however, such as the Kurban Bairam or feast, 
which follows Ramazan, his robes are of white cashmere edged with 
gold, and his mantle light green, also heavily fringed with gold. His 
palace is not far from Yildiz-Kiosk, and he invariably comes to the 
Selamlik in a splendid modern carriage-and-pair in time to receive 
the Sultan at the foot of the stairs leading to the little Hamidyéh 
Mosque. His Excellency is obliged to have four wives, and the follow- 
ing curious account of a visit to his harem, which is kept up in the old 
style, is kindly furnished by Lady M—, who was staying at the Hotel 
Bristol, in the winter of 1894, at the same time as myself. 

‘‘Thanks to the kindness of my dear old friend and governess, Friiulein, we 
were enabled to visit a number of harems, among them that of the Cheikh-ul- 
Islam. We arrived at his palace about noon and were received at the main 
entrance by a black eunuch, who led us to a long apartment at the top of the 
staircase, where we were greeted by the Cheikh himself, accompanied by his eldest 
son. His Excellency was dressed in Oriental costume, and after we had partaken 
of some sweet syrups, which was handed round on a magnificent silver salver 
and washed down with some very fresh water, he conducted us into the harem. 
The first chamber we entered was extremely large, and was’ occupied by some 
thirty ladies of various ages seated on divans. Some of them were smoking 
cigarettes and chiroutes. Two or three were reading, but the majority were 
simply gossiping. Among them werea number of slave girls and little children, 
the noise of whose deafening chatter reminded me of the parrot house at the 
Zoo. On our entering they all, save two, hastily veiled themselves, and rose to 
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their feet, to salute the Cheikh and ourselves. I discovered afterwards that the 
two ladies who remained uncovered were the Kutchuck Hanoum, or younger 
wife and her daughter. On receiving permission to do so they all reseated 
themselves and recommenced their chattering just as if we were not present. 
In a handsome room beyond, furnished in the Turkish style with divans covered 
with splendid silks and embroideries, was the Cheikh’s first wife, the Bouyuk 
Hanoum, and his mother. They received us very civilly but apologised for their 
slovenly appearance. The Friulein, who was of our party, now stepped forward 
and acted as interpreter. She told us that the harem had lately lost its chief 
attraction, an elder and very lovely daughter of the Cheikh, who had died 
within the week of consumption. As mourning, in our sense of the word, is 
not a Turkish custom, the ladies in order the better to emphasise their regret at 
this loss, had put on their oldest and commonest attire. The Bouyuk Hanoum, 
or senior wife, was a nice looking grey-haired old lady, but her dress, which was 
in the Turkish style, was exceedingly shabby and her trousers the reverse of 
clean. She immediately ordered refreshment by clapping her hands, and offered 
us a somewhat substantial meal, consisting of an excellent broth, pilaf with 
rice, and a rather pleasant flavoured dish of mincemeat, rolled up in young 
vine-leaves and served with a very rich kind of tomato sauce. Then came 
little birds daintily roasted on a skewer, and lastly some very sickly sweetmeats 
and all sorts of candied and dried fruits. We had to wash this meal down with 
rich syrups and rice water, and an agreeable drink made of barley and spice 
served hot. After this we were rejoined by the Cheikh-ul-Islam who had 
absented himself during the meal, which, by the way, was served on little low 
tables and eaten without knives or forks. Our hostess helped us to the choicest 
morsels with her own prettly little taper fingers, the nails of which were scarlet 
with henna. A young girl now came forward, squatted herself on the floor, 
and sang an interminable song full of elaborate cadences to the accompaniment 
of amandoline. The party was next increased by the Cheikh’s daughter-in-law. 
This lady was evidently not in mourning for she wore a magnificent rose-coloured 
satin tea-gown and blazed with jewels. She proved to be a nice-looking little 
lady who spoke excellent French, and who asked us innumerable questions 
about Paris and London. On a signal from the Cheikh, we rose and took our 
leave of the ladies, and were escorted with much ceremony to another part of 
the house to pay our respects to his Excellency’s father, an old gentleman 
nearly one hundred years of age, who sat buried in cushions on a low divan 
attended by four pretty little slave girls, one of whom apparently looked after 
his pipe, a second fanned him, and the two others chafed his feet. As he was 
not particularly communicative we made him our obeisances’'and descended 
into the harem garden, which we found in a most dilapidated condition. The 
Cheikh’s own particular garden, however, was in excellent order and full of very 
early spring flowers, of which his son gathered us a bouquet. Just as we were 
about to take our departure, an old slave woman hobbled into the garden and 
demanded our presence once more in the Bouyuk Hanoum’s apartments, 
whither we hurried as fast as we could. The kindly lady had resolved we 
should not depart without giving usa souvenir of our visit. We found her 
half buried in a big trunk from which she was extracting rolls of silk, little 
boxes of jewels, and even treasured copies of by-gone Christmas numbers of the 
Graphic. At last she settled upon two very handsome silver clasps which she 
presented to myself and my friend with great ceremony. Presently recollecting 
the Friiulein who had been a governess in her establishnent for some years, she 
rushed to the box again, and seized a great roll of yellow satin, which she pre- 
sented to her old friend, heartily kissing her on both, cheeks as she did so, and 
so ended our visit to what might be called the Vatican of the East.” oak 
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In the early days of Muhommadanism prayers were said by the Pro- 
phet and his immediate disciples, none of whom claimed sacerdotal 
rank, which indeed would have been an absurdity, for the ritual is 
so simple that anybody can easily perform it. sut very shortly 
after the death of Mahomet abuses crept in and it became absolutely 
necessary to keep the mosques free from becoming a sort of bear 
gardens, in which the first man out of the street might start chanting 
prayers in opposition, possibly, to some other devout person equally 
eager to display his piety or his vocal ability. It was, therefore, 
decided that public prayers should be said and intoned only by 
2 properly qualified member of the congregation. The selection of 
this individual rests entirely in the hands of the frequenters of any 
particular mosque, the parishioners, as we should call them, usually 
choosing the person they consider most worthy of the honour. This 
individual is called an Imam? or Mollah. Within the last two cen- 
turies he has been obliged to pass a sort of examination as to the quality 
of his voice, respectability of appearance, and reputation for orthodoxy 
and integrity, but otherwise he has no priestly functions whatever, 
although he registers marriages, blesses the rite of circumcision, and 
reads the first prayers over the dead. These functions do not prevent his 
keeping a shop or engaging in any official or commercial business he 
chooses. As a rule he has his shop or office as near as possible to the 
mosque which has engaged his services as reader. He adds to his 
income by teaching the Khoran and the rudiments of education to the 
children who frequent the mosques for the purpose, and whose 
parents pay the [maim a few piastres a week for his services. The 
Imams are bound by no vows, and can abandon their re- 
ligious duties whenever they choose. They are distinguished from 
the rest of the population by wearing a modification of the old 
Turkish costume, they have discarded the old and picturesque bags, 
and wear a pair of shabby German ready-made trousers, a flowing 
caftin or coat lined with fur, and a small turban twisted round their 
fez. The Imams have not much spiritual influence, but they are of 
some social importance, being the collectors and disseminators of half 
the gossip and scandal in the town. Like priests in other religions, 
they are great match-makers, and their shops are sure of custom, 
especially in the early morning hours, when flocks of veiled women 
come to consult them on their domestic affairs. They are also said to 
show great ability in arranging divorces. The Iméms receive a small 
salary out cf the funds of the mosques to which they are attached, 
and I have keen assured they pick up a good deal at weddings and 
funerals. The rich among them usually give whatever money they 
receive for their sacred offices to the poor; their position naturally 


1 The word Imiém means on2 w’o ‘eals, orheals. ‘Thus: Imim-ul-Muslemin—the 
Chief of the Faithful, cne of the Sultan’s titles. 
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brings them into contact with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, but they are not treated with marked outward respect by the 
people. Some few are fairly well educated, but the vast majority are 
very ignorant. Unfortunately they are fond of turning a dishonest 
penny, by selling to tourists fine old Persian tiles and other curiosities 
which they pilfer from the mosques. Some years ago Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid passed a draconian law against these acts of vandalism, and 
not a few Imims and Mollahs, notably those connected with St. 
Sophia, have seen the unpleasant side of a Turkish prison. I made 
the acquaintance of several Imims during my recent visit tothe East. 
There was one good gentleman attached to the Amediyeh Mosque who 
was considered the ablest caligraphist in Stamboul, and some specimens 
of his work which I possess are certainly marvels of penmanship. As 
he had been most obliging to me I thought it my duty to invite him 
to the Hotel Bristol in Pera, and accordingly one fine afternoon he 
arrived. As an instance of the peculiarly uninquiring state of the 
average Muhommadan mind, Mollah Ibrahim Effendi, although he is 
considerably over fifty, had only crossed the bridge between Stamboul 
and Galata five times in his life. The Hotel Bristol, before the 
opening of the Pera Palace Hotel, boasted the only lift in Constanti- 
nople. So enchanted was my Mollah with going up and down 
propelled by invisible means, that to satisfy him and to give him a 
sort of treat in return for his many acts of politeness, I paid the lift 
man to take him up and down no less than twelve times. He 
clapped his hands in a perfect ecstasy, laughed till he cried, and 
again and again invoked Allah and his Prophet to witness that never, 
no never, had there been on this earth such a charming invention as a 
lift! A week or so later he sent me a box of dates and a marvellous 
specimen of his penmanship, together with his blessing and a letter in 
Turkish assuring me of his undying friendship. As there are no less 
than 600 mosques, big and little, in Stamboul and its environs, and as 
there are never less than half-a-dozen Imams attached to.each of 
these, some idea can be reached of the formidable proportions of the 
holy army of Mollahs. Next in importance to the Imam is the 
Muezzin or prayer crier. Five times a day he has to ascend to the 
upper balcony or bracelet of the Minaret attached to his mosque and 
cry, or rather chant, in a loud quavering voice, with prolonged cadences, 
“ Allah Akber (twice), Esschedou Allah il laha il Allah (twice), 
Esschedou anneh Muhammadan ressool ul lat (twice). Haayah allah 
sal-lah (twice). Haayah al ul fellah (twice). Allah Akber (twice). 
La il lah il Allah!” Meaning, “ Great One, I avow there is no God 
but God, I avow Mahomet is His prophet. Let us go save our souls. 
Let us go and pray. God is great. In the name of God the only 
God.” The Muezzin also takes part in the service, as a sort of sub- 
deacon, and chants the responses. These worthies are usually selected 
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for the beauty and strength of their voices, and are carefully trained 
by the Imams in the traditional methods of chanting the call. The 
Muezzins attached to the Imperial mosques, and especially those belong- 
ing to St. Sophia, are regarded by the Turks as great artists, and they 
certainly execute their interminable nasal cadences with wonderful 
precision. The reputation of these Muezzins is not exactly that of 
sanctity, and they are regarded by the populace as very sad dogs 
indeed. Many a Turkish folk-song turns on the loose conduct of the 
‘Muezzin. He has a conspicuous role allotted to him in the questionable 
exhibitions of Karagheus, a sort of Turkish Ombre Chinois, very 
popular in the little wooden theatres which are constructed in 
Ramazan in the neighbourhood of the lovely mosque of Bayazid, 
where the Turkish papas take their little boys and girls to behold 
performances which would bring a blush to the cheek of the prover- 
bial hippopotamus. 

The Khatibs, or preachers, are attached to most of the larger 
mosques, and receive fairly large salaries according to their popularity. 
The greater number of these sacred orators, however, pick up a living 
by going from mosque to mosque, and getting engagements to preach 
on certain days only. Some of the more popular imitate the Catholic 
monks, and go on a preaching tour from one end of the Empire to 
the other. A few of them, I believe, enjoy great reputation, and 
when they are announced to preach in a certain mosque the sacred 
edifice is crowded to excess. 

The Moakits, or clock-winders, form yet another section of this sort 
of lay clergy. All the mosques and turbhés are full of clocks, mostly 
made in France and England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, notably by one Prior of Tmudgate Hill (1750 to 1770). 
Some of these clocks are magnificent specimens of buhl, and have 
evidently been presented to the mosques by wealthy persons; the 
figures are always in Turkish hieroglyphs, but the name of the manu- 
facturer is distinct enough. I daresay some of my English readers 
will wonder what earthly connection exists between clocks and divine 
worship. They must remember that the prescribed prayers of the 
Muhommadan ritual must take place five times a day at stated inter- 
vals regulated by the moon. This necessitates certain astronomical 
studies, which are determined by the clock-winders, and thus the 
clocks and their attendants are as essential to this peculiar system of 
divine worship as are the minarets and muezzins. You are sure to 
find close to larger mosques the Moakit khané, or clock-shop, the 
owner of which is equally certain.to be a Moakit. The mosques 
- invariably swarm with little boys, who run errands, fetch water, and 
make themselves generally agreeable to the Imams and other officials. 
These young people are also pretty sure to be attached to the neigh- 
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bouring baths, and, young as they are, their reputation is not pre- 
cisely pleasing. 

There is yet a second great division of Muhommadan clergy, the 
judicial or Ulemas. Justice in Turkey is about the most marvellous 
farce imaginable, and its complications are quite beyond the belief of 
those who have not investigated the matter. A Muhommadan cannot 
be judged within the Turkish Empire by any Christian. He is sub- 
ject to the law of the Khoran or Cherat alone, and although for 
mixed cases there exists a tribunal based on the model of the French 
law-courts, the Mu‘iommadan, even if he is condemned by the Judge 
who presides over these loosely-conducted law-courts, is pretty sure to 
get his sentence rescinded on appealing to the purely Turkish court, 
which is presided over by the Cheikh-ul-Islam. The Ulemas can 
best be described as sacred lawyers, who interpret the law according 
to the Khoran. Before becoming Ulemas they have to go through 
a severe course of studies, and to pass examinations, after which they 
become Cadiss or Justices of the Peace. They rank much higher than 
the Imims, who, after all, have merely to parrot the prescribed 
prayers. ‘They have moreover a distinct hierarchy defined by Sultan 
Suleyman the Magnificent, which was modified in our time by 
Mahmud II. the Reformer. They are almost a caste, and hold 
together with amazing ésprit de corps. They are easily distinguished 
from the Imams by their costume. Their Cheikh, or chief, of course, 
is the Cheikh-ul-Islam, but they have three other important superiors, 
known as Cadi-el-Askir, one of whom is the supreme judge for 
Turkey in Europe, the second for the Asiatie provinces, and the third 
for Stamboul proper. This latter is distinguished as Stamboul Effen- 
desi. These three functionaries, whose duty is to revise the sentences 
of all the judges of the Empire, reside in the capital, and attend twice 
a week at the Court of the Cheikh-ul-Islam. They have the same 
rank and precedence as the Viziers and Ministers, and their decisions, 
when once they receive the endorsement of the Cheikh-ul-Isiam, cannot 
be rescinded. The Mufti or Cadi correspond to our Justices of the Peace. 
Under them are the local Mapshati, or Naib, who refer all exceptional 
cases to their Mufti, and he in turn when doubtful sometimes sends the 
matter on to Constantinople for the approbation of the Cadi-el-Askir. 

It would be absolutely impossible in the limits of a magazine article 
to convey any idea of the incredible confusion which exists in the 
judicial system of Turkey, owing to the fact that the Turks, as true 
believers, are subject to the Khoran in law only, whereas the rest of 
the population has to have recourse to the various patriarchs, em- 
bassies, or consuls. Every nation has its own law-court and prison, 
which are, of course, only brought into use when the defendant and 
prosecutor are of the same nationality. The Greeks'and Armenians 
when in trouble are judged by their patriarchs, or at the Galata Serai 
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police-court, or at the law-courts near St. Sophia. The consequence is 
that cases drag on from court to court, from embassy to embassy, and 
from patriarch to patriarch, until the litigants are utterly ruined. A 
visit to the Stamboul law-courts is among the funniest and most extra- 
ordinary sights the strangest city on earth can boast. You enter, say 
the Galata Serai, through a vast dirty hall, at the end of which is a 
staircase ; here you will find two filthy porters who pounce upon your 
fect and carry off your goloshes, giving you a check in return. On 
looking about, you behold a perfect mountain of dirty goloshes of all 
sorts and sizes, no one being allowed to ascend the staircase weaving 
them. At the top of the wooden stairs you find yourself in a long 
corridor packed with witnesses, beggars, Turkish ladies closely veiled, 
foreign demireps, eunuchs, dirty soldiers, Catholic monks, Greek 
priests, Armenians, dragomen, Germans, Mnglishmen, some in native 
costumes and some not, and some in appalling second-hand suits of 
dittos. The judge, the lawyers and the jury usually straggle in about 
two hours after their appointed time. On arriving and entering the 
court they are immediately served with coffee and cigars. When these 
are consumed business begins in earnest. The court fills, the noise 
becomes deafening. Silence! roars the judge, whereupon the Zapthe, 
or policemen, collar half-a-dozen persons who have been perfectly silent 
and well-behaved, and drag them screaming from the court. When 
order is re-established the witnesses begin to make their declaration, 
and as they belong to every nationality on earth, each is supplied with 
a dragoman or interpreter, who, I am assured, usua!ly interprets accord- 
ing to the amount of backsheesh he receives. When a prisoner is 
sentenced the Zapthé seize hold of him and hustle and kick him down 
stairs until they reach the door leading into the court-yard of the 
prison. When this is opened the poor unfortunate wretch is pushed 
in, the door is slammed behind him, and the Zapthé have a good laugh 
over their exploit, which has probably cost their victim a broken limb 
and excruciating pain. Outside the court is a café where you can hire 
false witnesses for a small consideration, to swear anything you tell 
them. It would be unjust to say that there are no upright judges in 
Stamboul, but one of the ablest of these gentlemen assured me that it 
was quite impossible for him todo his duty under existing circumstances. 

The Softas, concerning whose exploits we have heard so much of 
late, are the theological students who wish to become Ulemas, or, 
literally, learned men. All the larger mosques have Medrassés or 
schools of theology attached to them, attended by lads mostly from 
the provinces, who receive a gratuitous education of a purely theo- 
logical character. The Medrassé supply each Softa or student with a 
small room, scantily furnished, two loaves of bread daily, and a certain 


quantity of firewood in winter. The youth must obtain the other 
necessaries of life at his own cost. Bad nourishment, want of proper 
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exercise, and, above all, of a healthy female influence—the lads being 
absolutely excluded from all communication with respectable women— 
gives a certain unhealthy, sodden appearance to these Softas which 
is not very reassuring. They are very closely watched by the 
police lest they should affiliate themselves to some political secret 
society or other, and His Majesty has more than once sent « number 
of them home ; not a few, they say, to the bottom of the sea. Their 
course of studies consists of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish lan- 
guages, which take a good dozen years to master thoroughly, Turk- 
ish caligraphy, which is amazingly difficult, astronomy, mathematics. 
and, of course, Islamic philosophy and theology. Formerly they 
used to learn astrology, but that occult science is now abandoned. 

The Dervishes occupy an analogous position in the Mussulman 
world to that of the regular clergy of the Christian communities. 
They are divided into several congregations or orders called Tarikat. 
which means “ path conducting to perfection.” Each order oceu- 
pies itself in glorifying some particular theological principle or 
mystical doctrine. Thus the Tariki-kadrie hold that the chief object 
of life is to glorify God by repeating His Holy name as loudly and as 
frequently as possible. When these Dervishes are assembled together 
for worship they shout the name of Allah nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times at the top of their voices. These are commonly known as 
“ Howling Dervishes.”” The Halveti’ Dervishes, on the other hand, 
pray in profound silence, declaring that it is not with the tongue or 
with loud cries that God is to be adored, but by meditation and fervour 
of spirit. There are seven orders of Dervishes recognised by the State, 
whose seven founders are considered in the light of canonised saints, 
and whose tombs are places of pilgrimage, where miracles are wrought. 
By far the most picturesque of the various orders of Dervishes are the 
Mevlévis, Dancing or Turning Dervishes, whose graceful gyrations are 
among the weekly sights of the East, which no tourist should omit 
to see. 

The Bektachi Dervishes are an extremely interesting order, less 
known in Europe than they deserve to be on account of their great 
political influence. Before proceeding further, I shall here remark 
that the Dervishes are no more priests than the Imé4ms or Ulemas. 
They are bound by no vows of celibacy, or even of poverty, although 
not very many generations back an order did exist called Torlaki or 
Durmistars who bound themselves by vows as rigorous as those of the 
Catholic Trappists. They never partook of meat or even fish, but 
lived entirely on herbs and held women in holy horror, a fact which 
did not, however, prevent their having such an abominable reputation 
that early in the last century they were nearly exterminated. A few, 
however, of these extraordinary creatures still exist, and not two years 
ago one of them was still to be seen wandering stark naked about the 
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streets of Constantinople. He was held in such veneration that in 
the low quarters of the city men and women rushed out to touch and 
embrace him in the most repulsive manner. I saw him once, but he 
was arrested shortly afterwards at the request of the Ambassadors, 
and placed in some charitable institution. Old residents in Constan- 
tinople assured me that in their youth there were a great many of 
these creatures to be seen, and they are still frequently to be met on 
the country high roads and in the provincial towns. The Dervishes 
have convents called Tekiés, which, however, are only inhabited by 
bachelor members of the community. 

The assembly room or chapel differs in form and size according to the 
order towhich it is attached. The Turning Dervishes, forinstance, have a 
circular platform, surrounded by a balustrade, erected in the middle of 
the building, which is kept highly polished to enable them the better 
to execute their sacred waltzes. A gallery to the right, thickly latticed, 
is devoted to the women of the Imperial Harem in the Capital, or to 
the ladies of the upper classes in the provinces. ‘The general public, 
including strangers, common women, and children, stand or squat 
round the cireular platform. Immediately over the principal entrance 
is a balcony occupied by the musicians. The chapel of the Howling 
Dervishes, on the other hand, is square or oblong, and has an elaborate 
mihrib in one corner indicating the direction of Mecca, and a plat- 
form at the upper end which is occupied by the musicians, and by 
such individuals as wish to join in the’ howling and other ceremonies. 
To the right of this is a chamber in which adu!t invalids, of both 
sexes, sick children and lunatics are kept until the time comes for 
them to be trampled upon by the Cheikh, a rather degrading perform- 
ance which is supposed to heal them of their ills. The Bektachi 
Chapel is perfectly plain, and only ornamented with a single inscription 
—the word Allah in Arabian characters—over the divan of the Superior 
of the community. Each order of Dervishes has what would be called at 
Rome its General or Supreme Chief. This influential position is not 
elective but hereditary. In the case of the family to which it belongs 
becoming extinct, the community elects a new Cheikh, whose descen- 
dants form a fresh dynasty. Each Takié has its minor Cheikh, who is 
dependant on the Superior of his order. None of these Superiors or 
Generals of orders have any particular position at Court excepting 
the Cheikh of the Mevlévi or Turning Dervishes, who ranks next to 
the Cheikh-ul-Islam, and is called moullar-hounkiar, or sovereign priest. 
It is he who invests the new Sultan with the sword of Othman in the 
sacred mosque of Eyub, a ceremony which corresponds with our 
coronation. The members of the community are obliged to obey 
their Superior implicitly in all matters concerning their religious duties. 
Kach Cheikh has a council or chapter of Superior or initiated Dervishes 
called dédés or fathers, who administer the affairs of the order and 
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transmit its traditions and secrets from generation to generation. 
They have also the right to punish or reward members of the com- 
munity. Their Chief is known as the Aktchi-Dédé or Father Cook. 
I daresay my readers will wonder what on earth a cook has to do 
with it, but, with a nomadic people like the Turks, the cook in olden 
times occupied an exceptional position, and the chief of the Janissaries 
rejoiced in the title of Supreme Cook, and the banner of that all- 
powerful order was the soup kettle. ‘The novices of the various orders 
of Dervishes are called Mouribs. They begin their duties at a very 
early age, and are not admitted as full members of the community 
until they have served at least six years. The various Dervishes have 
certain secret passwords and signs by which they can know each other 
in all parts of the Empire, and they wear a peculiar costume, consist- 
ing of an ample cloak of some soft dark woollen stuff, and a high 
conical hat or cap of the same material. A great number, however, 
of them belonging to the upper classes only assume the costume in- 
doors. I was never more surprised than when, on visiting a Pasha 
whose acquaintance I had formed when he was wearing a very smart 
modern military uniform, I found him dressed in the Dervish habit. 

The Dervishes are exceedingly charitable, and are bound to assist 
one another in all cases of emergency. Many of them, however, are 
so poor that they live entirely on alms, but these are never refused. 
The worst allegation which can be brought against them is that, with 
the sole exception of the Bektachi Dervishes, they encourage all sorts 
of superstitious beliefs and practices with the object of increasing 
their own influence. The Mevylévis, for instance, invariably have 
attached to their Tekiés an augur, an astrologer, and a mesmerist. 
Some of the lower orders of Dervishes ally themselves with the hodjas, 
or witches and necromancers, fortune-tellers, palmists, and other such 
fry who swarm all over the Empire. Nothing prettier can be imag- 
ined than the service of the Turning Dervishes. Their orchestra 
consists of a band of about eight musicians, each playing upon a 
peculiar and very ancient-looking instrument, such as a tabor, a 
tambourine, a dulcimer, a small mandoline, a one-stringed violin, and 
a little Egyptian harp. Although it is absolutely against the rule of 
the Khoran for musical instruments to be employed in divine service, 
the Dervishes have always managed to use them. 

The extraordinary ceremony which gives its name to the Dancing, 
or, as they should be more appropriately called, the Turning Der- 
vishes, is not without its meaning. The community first pray for 
their past sins, and the amendment of their future lives; and then, 
after a silent supplication for strength to work the change, they 
figure, by their peculiar movements, their anxiety to “shake the dust 
from their feet,” and to cast from them all worldly ties. 

As I could not reconcile myself to believe that the custom could 
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have grown out of mere whim, I took some pains to ascertain its 
meaning, and so visited their chapel several times to ascertain whether 
the ceremonies altered on different days, but I remarked no change. 

Immediately after passing with a solemn reverence, twice performed 
before the High Priest, who remains standing, the Dervishes spread 
their arms, and commence their revolving motion; the palm of the 
right hand being held upwards, and that of the left turned down. 
Their under-dress displayed, when they doff their cloaks, consists of a 
jacket and petticoat of dark-coloured cloth, descending to the feet ; 
the higher order of brethren are in white or green, and the others in 
brown, or a sort of yellowish grey ; about their waists they wear wide 
girdles, edged with red. Their petticoats are of immense width, and 
laid in large accordion plaits beneath the girdle, giving a mushroom- 
like appearance as the wearers swing round. 

The number of those who were “ on duty,” for I know not how else 
to express it, the last time I watched them, was nine, seven of them 
being men, and the remaining two mere boys. Nine, eleven, and 
thirteen are the mystic numbers which, however great the strength of 
the community, are never exceeded, and the remaining members of 
the brotherhood, during the evolutions of their companions, continue 
engaged in prayer within the enclosure. The beat of the drum in 
the gallery marked the time to which the revolving Dervishes moved, 
and the effect was singular to a degree that battles description. So 
true and unerring were their motions, that, although the space which 
they occupied was somewhat circumscribed, they never once gained 
upon each other, and for five minutes they continued twirling round 
and round, as though impelled by machinery, their pale, passionless 
countenances perfectly unmoved, their heads slightly declined towards 
the right shoulder, and their inflated garments creating a cold, sharp 
draught in the chapel from the rapidity of their action. At the 
termination of that period, the name of the Prophet oceurs in the 
chant, which had been unintermitting in the gallery, and, as they 
simultaneously pause, and, folding their hands upon their breasts, 
bend down in reverence at the sound, their ample garments wound 
akout them at the sudden check, and gave them for the moment the 
appearance of mummies. 

An interval of prayer followed, and the same ceremony was per- 
formed three times, at the termination of which they all tumbled 
prostrate. Then those who had hitherto remained spectators flung 
their cloaks over them, and he who knelt on the left of the chief 
priest rose, and with a rapid and solemn voice, delivered a long prayer 
divided into sections, prolonging the last word of each sentence by the 
utterance of “ Ha-ha-ha,” with a rich depth of octave that would not 
have disgraced Edouard de Reské. 

This prayer is for “the great ones of the earth ’’—the magnates of 
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the land—all who are “in authority over them”; and at each name 
all bowed their heads upon their breasts, until that of the Sultan was 
mentioned, when they once more fell flat upon the ground, to the 
sound of the most awful howl I ever listened to. 

If the ceremonies of the Turning Dervishes are graceful and inoffen- 
sive, those of the Howling Dervishes, though exceedingly interesting, 
are equally repulsive. The first person to begin the office is the 
Cheikh, who wears a vivid crimson robe and squats down in front of the 
mihrib, on either side of which burn two small braziers, occasionally 
fed with incense. Then the musicians assemble and sit in a cirele ; 
at the other end of the room, against the wall, a number of members 
of the congregation and Dervishes arrange themselves in a row. Then 
the ceremonies commence. The musicians bang away on the eymbal 
and tambourines, and begin to cry out as loud as they can “ Allah Ekber, 
Allah Ekber!” The devotees who loll up against the wall also begin 
to roar in cadence and rhythm, keeping the measure with their feet, and 
swaying their bodies to and fro. Louder and louder they ery until 
their excitement rises to literal frenzy. Their eyes seem to start out of 
their heads, their mouths foam, and in about an hour after the exer- 
cises are begun, several of them tumble on to the floor rolling in 
epileptic fits. When the excitement is at its height, several mad men 
and women are brought in and laid gently before the Cheikh, who 
tramples on them very lightly with both his feet. On one occasion I 
saw a poor woman, who was evidently dangerously mad, catch hold of 
the Cheikh’s legs and almost pull him down. She was removed 
immediately with great difficulty by no less than fourmen. Meanwhile 
the howling continued more deafening than ever. Little children 
were brought in and laid down to receive the pressure of the holy 
foot. A spruce young officer prostrated himself and was similarly 
treated. By this time the Dervishes at the upper end of the room 
had lost all control of themselves. 

The cymbals twanged and crashed, the tambourines and drums 
were banged with tremendous force, and the whole frantic congrega- 
tion was screaming as if possessed, “ Allah Ekber, Allah Ekber!” As 
a grand finale to this scene of wild excitement, a little and very officious 
Dervish made his appearance carrying a brass dish containing a sharp 
knife, a live snake, and a small red-hot poker, which he presented to 
the Cheikh, who, holding the dish in his hands, advanced to the upper 
part of the chamber, and actually stabbed one young epileptic with 
the knife from cheek to cheek ; another frantically seized upon the 
snake and began to bite it, but nobody seemed inclined to touch the 
red-hot poker, for that remained unused on the dish to the end. I am 
not sure that the man ate the serpent up, but I am perfectly certain 
that I saw the young man whose cheeks had been pierced, ten minutes 
after the ceremony looking perfectly well, and with the deep wound 
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in his cheeks already beginning to heal. A more diabolic or out- 
landish exhibition I never beheld in my life, but I am assured that it 
is trifling compared with what takes place in the less modernized 
cities of the interior. 

On a lovely May day after a lunch at Roberts’ College, which can 
boast one of the most beautiful views in the world, my attention was 
directed by Dr. Washburn, the learned Principal, to a neat-looking 
villa situated on the heights above the Bosphorus and the ruins of the 
eastle of Mahomet II. This building is the Tekié of the Bektachi 
Dervishes, the most influential and enlightened of all the orders. 
Half-an-hour afterwards I stood in front of their abode. A pleasant- 
looking old Turkish gentleman was seated in front of the door smoking 
a chibouck. I saluted him, and he, in reply, offered me a cup of coffee 
and begged me to be seated. He turned out to be D. Pasha, one of 
the chiefs of the order and a good French scholar. From what he told 
me, and from what I afterwards found out for myself, the order of 
Bektachi was founded by Hadji-Bektachi- Veli, who had retired early 
in the 11th century to a cave on Mount Olympus, where he lived and 
died in the odour of sanctity. The commencement of this order was 
exceedingly humble, but it rapidly grew in importance until it became 
the most influential of all. For many centuries it was composed 
exclusively of military men, and was exceedingly orthodox. The 
Dervishes who are mentioned in history as accompanying the Turkish 
army, and who took such a prominent part in the siege of Constanti- 
nople, were undoubtedly Bektachi. But early in the 18th century a 
certain Fazil Bey visited Paris, and formed the acquaintance of Vol- 
taire and the other philosophers of the period. After many years’ 
absence, on his return to Turkey he reformed the order, and introduced 
into it certain advanced theories which are distinctly heretical. Whilst 
recognising the existence of the Supreme Being, the Bektachi say no 
prayers whatever, and the speeches made at their meetings are purely 
of a philosophic, literary, political, and scientific character. It is even 
suid that they are affiliated to some of the French Masonic Lodges. 
One thing is certain ; the order consists almost exclusively of gentle- 
men of education belonging to the liberal or Young Turkey party. 
Hence, as may be imagined, the Bektachi are not smiled upon by the 
Sultan, but he has never been able to suppress them. They have 
survived the Janissaries, of which order they at one time formed a 
part. At the present moment they are not numerous, but they are 
undoubtedly very influential, on account of the high character and 
education of their principal members. They have no Tekié in Con- 
stantinople proper, and the one at Rumelli Hissar is constantly 
watched by the police and by palace spies. In conclusion, and in 
connection with this order of Dervishes, I will relate a funny anecdote 
of Sultan Mahmiid II. Rival orders of Dervishes had endeavoured 
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their best to induce the Sultan to suppress the Bektachi, which, to 
tell the truth, he was not at all reluctant todo. His Majesty, how- 
ever, determined to put the undesirable brethren to a test. He 
accordingly gave a great banquet, to which he invited all the Principal 
Dervishes in Constantinople. What was the surprise of his guests 
to find that each was supplied with a spoon having a handle a couple 
of yards long. How on earth were they to eat their Pilaf? They 
looked at each other and shrugged their shoulders, and wondered 
what it could mean? ‘Come, come,” cries the Sultan from his 
throne at the upper end of the room, “why do you not eat your 
Pilaf?” The dismayed looks of the Dervishes plainly indicated the 
puzzled condition of their minds. Suddenly, to the intense amusement 
of the Commander of the Faithful and of the company, the Bektachi 
began to feed each other mutually across the table with their giant 
spoons.  Bravi,” cried the Padischah, clapping his hands with 
delight, “you are indeed progressive and sensible men, O Bektachi, 
and I shall not suppress your order to please these idiots who are 
so dull of comprehension.” 

It is remarkable that historians, and even modern diplomats, have 
bestowed scarcely any attention on this very influential order of 
Dervishes, which has played, and still plays, so prominent a part in 
the Revolutionary Movement in Turkey. 

Rienarp Davey. 
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HIBERNTA TRREDENTA. 
I._MR. LECKY AND IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Tue election of Mr. Lecky to the representation in Parliament of the 
University of Dublin is a matter of considerable political significance. 
The constituency is undoubtedly the most Unionist in the Empire. 
Out of an electorate of 4,506, only 57 votes were, at the General Elec- 
tion of 1886, cast in favour of a Home Rule candidate. It has been 
stated that about 60 per cent. of the Electorate are ministers in Holy 
Orders in the Anglican Communion of England or Ireland. Mr. Lecky’s 
orthodoxy was, during the contest, gravely impugned. He refused, 
however, with great dignity and self-restraint to submit himself to any 
religious test, or to make any declaration of his personal views on 
theological subjects. “I am a member of the Irish Protestant 
Church,” he said in effect. “I have never severed my connection with 
that Church. My works have been published for years and are ready 
to your hands. I would rather lose the election than make any 
confession of faith, and in this course I am adopting the attitude 
uniformly assumed for many years past by Parliamentary candidates.” 
In spite of this declaration, an analysis of Mr. Lecky’s Parliamentary 
Committee, furnished by his friends to the papers, disclosed the fact, 
that among the members of that body were 5 Bishops, 13 Deans, 15 
Archdeacons, 3 Chancellors of Dioceses, 30 Canons of the Church of 
England or Ireland, 48 Doctors or Bachelors of Divinity, 28 Fellows, 
and 14 Professors in the University of Dublin.’ 

Mr. Lecky had, however, in addition to the prejudice which 
was excited against his supposed views on religious matters, another 
strongly antagonistic element with which to contend in this con- 
test. Since the Irish Union, exclusive of Mr. Lecky himself, there 
have been nineteen members of Parliament from Dublin University. 
Of these nineteen all save one have been placemen and Irish barris- 
ters, and fifteen have been Law Officers of the Crown. The Bar of 
Treland, which has long considered the representation of Trinity 
College to be a perquisite of their profession, put forth all their 
energies to secure the return of Mr. George Wright, Q.C., one of 
their number, a gentleman deservedly popular with his brethren, and 
greatly esteemed by the Irish Conservative public. Mr. Lecky 
vanquished all opposition from every quarter on the grounds of his 
European reputation as an historian, and his pre-eminent services to 

(1) After the publication of this ana’ysis, yet ancther prelate joined Mr. Lecky’s 
Committee, the Right Rev. Dr. Day, Bishop of Cashel, the first Bishop appointed by 


popular selection after the Disestablishment of the lrish Church, and a revered leader 
of the Evangelical Party. 
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the cause of the Union. His advocates boldly said that University 
representation was on its trial; that Mr. Lecky’s defeat would 
pave the way for the disfranchisement of the Universities, and that a 
blow would be struck at the maintenance of the Union by the rejec- 
tion, in an overwhelmingly Unionist constituency, of one of the 
foremost advocates of the present Parliamentary relations between 
England and Ireland. It may, under these circumstances, be of 
interest to indicate some striking divergences of opinion on burning 
questions relative to Irish affairs between Mr. Lecky and the ordinary 
upholders of the Union. These divergences may be almost inde- 
finitely supplemented. I will, however, take five leading points of 
difference between Mr. Lecky and the Unionist Party, not taking them 
in their chronological order, but rather in the scale of their relative 
political importance. I. The character of the Irish Parliament. I. 
Irish opinion on the Union. III. The Rebellion of 1641. IV. The 
Irish Catholic Parliament of 1688. V. The Rebellion of 1798. 

I. The character of the Trish Parliament.—The charges of religious 
intolerance, selfishness, cowardice, and corruption brought by Unionist 
speakers and writers against the memory of the old Irish Parliament 
are well known. On this heading Mr. Lecky himself has invited a 
comparison between his own judgment and that of the rank and file of 
the Unionist Party. Ina letter written to The Times in January, 1886, 
which has been republished during the recent University contest, Mr. 
Lecky says :-— 

‘*Those who have done me the honour to read what I have written on Irish 
history are aware that I am far from taking the wholly unfavourable view of 
the Irish Parliament in the 18th century which is common in England.” 

Mr. Lecky, in a purely philosophical work, Rationalism in Europe, 
gives the following appreciation of the Irish Parliament, which he has, 
so far as IT am aware, in no degree modified in his subsequent 
writings :— 

‘* Whatever may be thought of the purity of the Irish Parliament during the 
brief period in which it exercised an independent authority, there are certainly 
few things more absurd than the charges of bigotry that are frequently directed 
against it. If we measure it by the standard of the present day it will, of course, 
appear very defective, but if we compare it with contemporary legislatures, and 
above all, if we estimate the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would be very different. It would be scarcely possible to conceive a 
legislature with greater inducements to adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 
it was elected exclusively by Protestants. The Government had created, and 
most sedulously maintained, that close borough system which has always a ten- 
dency to make private interests the guiding motive of policy, and the extra- 
ordinary monopoly the Protestants possessed of almost all positions of wealth 
and dignity rendered the strictest Toryism their obvious interest. There was 
scarcely any public opinion existing in Ireland, and the Catholics were so torpid 
through continued oppression that they could exercise scarcely any influence 
upon legislation. Under these circumstances, the Irish Parliament having 


admitted them to the magistracy, to the jury-box, and to several minor privi- 
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are well known. On this heading Mr. Lecky himself has invited a 
comparison between his own judgment and that of the rank and file of 
the Unionist Party. Ina letter written to The Times in January, 1886, 
which has been republished during the: recent University contest, Mr. 
Lecky says :-— 

‘*Those who have done me the honour to read what I have written on Irish 
history are aware that I am far from taking the wholly unfavourable view of 
the Irish Parliament in the 18th century which is common in England.” 

Mr. Lecky, in a purely philosophical work, Rationalism in Europe, 
gives the following appreciation of the Irish Parliament, which he has, 
so far as I am aware, in no degree modified in his subsequent 
writings :— 

‘* Whatever may be thought of the purity of the Irish Parliament during the 
brief period in which it exercised an independent authority, there are certainly 
few things more absurd than the charges of bigotry that are frequently directed 
against it. If we measure it by the standard of the present day it will, of course, 
appear very defective, but if we compare it with contemporary legislatures, and 
above all, if we estimate the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would be very different. It would be scarcely possible to conceive a 
legislature with greater inducements to adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 
it was elected exclusively by Protestants. The Government had created, and 
most sedulously maintained, that close borough system which has always a ten- 
dency to make private interests the guiding motive of policy, and the extra- 
ordinary monopoly the Protestants possessed of almost all positions of wealth 
and dignity rendered the strictest Toryism their obvious interest. There was 
scarcely any public opinion existing in Ireland, and the Catholics were so torpid 
through continued oppression that they could exercise scarcely any influence 
upon legislation. Under these circumstances, the Irish Parliament having 
admitted them to the magistracy, to the jury-box, and to several minor privi- 
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leges, at last accorded them the elective franchise, which in a country where 
they formed an immense majority of the nation, and where every reform of 
Parliament and every extension of education must have strengthened their 
interest, necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It is worthy, too, of 
notice that the Liberalism of the Irish Parliament was always in direct pro- 
portion to its political independence. It was when the events of the American 
War had infused into it that strong national feeling which produced the 
declaration of independence in 1782 that the tendency towards toleration became 
manifest. Almost all those great orators who cast a halo of such immortal 
eloquence around its closing period were the advocates of (Catholic) Emancipa- 
tion. Almost all who were enemies of its legislative independence were the 
enemies of toleration. 

‘*The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a body governed very constantly by 
corrupt motives, though probably not more so than the English Parliaments in 
the time of Walpole.”” .. . “It was, during the period of its independence, 
probably more tree from religious bigotry than any other representative body 
that had ever sat in the United Kingdom. The Irish Parliament directed a 
deadly blow against the Tory theory by endowing the College of Maynooth, a 
distinctively Catholic institution designed for the education of the Catholic priest- 
hood. The Union was on the whole very unfavourable to the movement (for 
Catholic Emancipation). —( History of Rationalism in Kurope, L1L., pp. 121-124.) 


Il. Lrish Opinion on the Union.—The contrast between Mr. Lecky’s 
conclusions on this subject, and the views of the ordinary Unionist 
politician, was rendered very poignant some years ago. Sir William 
Harcourt, in a speech delivered at Salisbury on October 4th, 1889, 
stated that “every honest man in Ireland was opposed to the Union at 
the time of its enactment.” This statement was severely criticised in a 
leading article in The Times, which stated that if Sir William Harcourt 
hal * any hearers possessing knowledge and intellectual self-respect, a 
statement of this character must have * made their gorge rise.’”’ The 
article maintained that ‘“ the better half of the aristocracy, the gentry, 
and the professional classes in Ireland were in favour of that measure.” 

* T will maintain,” said Sir William Harcourt, in a letter in reply to 
The Times, which appeared in that paper on October 8th, 1889, * I 
will maintain my proposition by testimony to which you shall have no 
reason to demur. Of all recent writers upon Irish affairs, and espe- 
cially on the history of [Ireland for the last two centuries, there is none 
who appears tome more full, more trustworthy, er more satisfactory than 
Mr. Lecky. He is, [ believe, a pronounced Unionist, and therefore 
you will not decline his testimony on the subject of the Union. The 
following extracts are taken from his book, entitled, Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland, republished in 1871. The whole of it is extremely 
well worth reading, and, Unionist as Mr. Lecky is, it is the best text 
book of Home Rule with which I am acquainted.” Sir William Har- 
court then cites several passages from Mr. Lecky’s Leaders of Public 
Opinion to prove the correctness of his estimate of the character of 
Irish opinion at the time of the Union upon that measure. I will con- 
fine myself to the more striking paragraphs. 
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‘‘Tt is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the whole unbribed intellect of Ire- 
land was opposed to the Union.” . . . “It was certain, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of Ireland were opposed to the 
destruction of their national Parliament.” .. . “‘The conduct of the Irish lawyers 
at this time was on the whole eminently noble. In spite of the lavish corruption 
of the Ministers the great body remained firm to the anti-Ministerial side, and 
both in public meetings and in Parliament they were the most ardent opponents 
of the Union. Nor does there, in this respect, appear to have been any very con- 
siderable difference between Whigs and Tories or between Protestants and 
Catholics. When the measure was first propounded a great meeting was held 
under the presidency of Saurin, one of the ablest of the Tory lawyers, and was 
attended by all the leading lawyers of all sides, and at this meeting a resolution 
condemning the proposed Union was carried by 166 to 32. At the end of 1803 
there were only five members of the minority who had not received appointments 
from the Government.” —( Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, pp. 166-169.) 

Again :— 

“‘The majority of the landlord class, in whose hands the county representation 
remained, were strongly opposed to the Union, and Castlereagh, in 1799, com- 
plained bitterly of ‘the warmth of the country gentlemen, who spoke in great 
numbers, and with much energy, against the question’; but the county seats 
were immensely outnumbered by the borcughs, and to purchase these was soor 
found to be necessary.’’ ... ‘‘A million and a quarter of money was expended in 
this manner.” . . . ‘‘ By these means the majority was formed which sold the con- 
stitution of Ireland.” —( Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, pp. 178-180.) 


Mr. Lecky thus speaks of the disgrace and infamy which attaches 
to the authors of the Union, the defence of whose characters he 
regards as discreditable to English political literature :— 


‘* In the case of Ireland, as truly as in the case of Poland, a national constitution 
was destroyed by a foreign Power, contrary to the wishes of the people. In the one 
case the deed was a crime of violence, in the other it was a crime of treachery and 
corruption ; in both cases a legacy of enduring bitterness was the result. There 
are, indeed, few things more discreditable to English political literature than the 
tone of palliation, or even of eulogy, which is usually adopted towards the 
authors of this transaction. Scarcely any element or aggravation of political 
immorality was wanting, and the term honour, if it be applied to such men as 
Castlereagh or Pitt, ceases to have any real meaning in politics. Whatever may 
be thought of the abstract merits of the arrangement, the Union as it was 
carried was a crime of the deepest turpitude—-a crime which, by imposing with 
every circumstance of infamy a new form of Government on a reluctant and 
protesting nation, has vitiated the whole course of Irish opinion.” 


III. The Irish Rebellion of 1641.—No episode has done such signal 
service to the cause of the Union on English platforms, as “ The 
Massacre of 1641,” which has been invariably cited for the purpose 
of provoking religious and racial hatred. Here is the ordinary 
Unionist method of representing this transaction, taken from a leaflet 
which was issued in the interest of one of the successful candidates for 
the Hyde Division of Cheshire in the General Election of 1886 :— 

‘« Question. —Have the Irish ever had Home Rule, and how did they behave ? 


‘« Answer.—They murdered every Englishman and Protestant they could lay 
hands on in 1641. They were set on by the priests, who said that Protestants 
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were devils and served the devil, and that the killing of them was a meritorious 
act. Altogether they killed in that year 150,000 Protestants, men, women, and 
children.” 


Mr. Lecky is, on this issue, even more wholly at variance with the 
thoughtlessly accepted creed of the ordinary Unionist politician. 


“It has been asserted [he says] by various writers, and is still generally 
believed, that the Ulster rebellion began with a general and indiscriminate 
massacre of the Protestants who were living without suspicion among the 
Catholics, resembling the massacre of the Danes by the English, the massacre of 
the French in the Sicilian Vespers, or the massacre of the Huguenots at St. 
Bartholomew. Clarendon has asserted that ‘ there were 40,000 or 50,000 of the 
English Protestants murdered before they suspected themselves to be in any 
danger or could provide for their defence,’ and other writers have estimated the 
victims within the first two months of the rebellion at 150,000, at 200,000, and 
even at 300,000. It may be boldly stated that this statement of a sudden sur- 
prise, immediately followed by a general and organized massacre, is utterly and 
absolutely untrue. As is almost always the case in a great popular rising, there 
were, in the first outbreak of the rebellion, some murders, but they were very 
few, and there was at this time nothing whatever of the nature of a massacre.” — 
(History of England in the Eighteenth Century, I1., p. 128.) 


Mr. Lecky thus sums up his very careful, thorough, and majesti- 
cally impartial investigation of this incident in Irish history. The 
Mr. Warner whose authority Mr. Lecky cites, was a clergyman, a 
Fellow of Trinity College, and so decided a Protestant, that he 
strongly censured the liberty accorded to Catholics under Charles L., 
and intimated very clearly his disapproval of those tolerations of the 
Penal Code which had taken place in his own day. He was, how- 
ever, Mr. Lecky thinks, a very honest, moderate, and painstaking 
writer. 


**T shall be content [says Mr. Lecky] if I have conveyed to the reader my 
own firm conviction that the common assertion that the Rebellion of 1641 began 
with a general massacre of Protestants is entirely untrue, although in the course 
of the long and savage struggle that ensued great numbers of Englishmen were 
undoubtedly murdered. The number of victims, however, though very great, 
has been enormously and often deliberately exaggerated. The horrors of the 
struggle were much less exceptional than has been supposed. The worst crimes 
were the unpremeditated and isolated acts of a half-savage population, and it is 
very far from clear upon which side the balance of cruelty rests. ‘ The truth is,’ 
as Warner truly says, ‘the soldiers and common people were very savage on 
both sides,’ and nothing can be more scandalously disingenuous than the method 
of these writers who have employed themselves in elaborating ghastly pictures of 
the crimes that were committed on one side, while they have, at the same time, 
systematically concealed those that were committed on the other. From the 
very beginning the English Parliament did the utmost in its power to give 
the contest the character of a war of extermination. One of its first acts was 
to vote that no toleration of the Romish religion should be henceforth permitted 
in Ireland, and it thus at once extended the range of the Rebellion and gave it 
the character of a war of religion.”—(History of England in the Lighteenth 
Century, II., p. 155.) 
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Mr. Lecky says that he thinks a candid reader will, on the whole, be 
struck ‘ with the small amount of real religious fanaticism displayed 
by the Irish in the contest.” (JZistory of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, IL., p. 167.) In his History of Rationalism in Europe he 
refers to an incident in this Rebellion narrated more in detail in his 
History (see History of England in the Eighteenth Century, I., pp. 166- 
167), which illustrates that religious toleration which he regards as a 
remarkable aspect of the Irish character :— 


‘Of all the outbreaks [he writes] against the English power, that of 1641 
was probably the most passionate and most vindictive. In that Rebellion one 
Englishman of distinction was exempt from the hostility that attached to his 
race. He was treated with the most respectful and even affectionate deference, 
and when he died he was borne to the grave with all the honours the rebel army 
could afford. That Englishman was Bishop Bedell, the councillor of Sarpi and 
De Dominis, and the founder of proselytism in Treland.”—(Rationalism in 
Europe, 11., pp. 6-7.) 

IV. The Irish Catholic Parliament of James I—My. Chamberlain, 
in a speech delivered at a Unionist demonstration at Bodmin on the 
17th October, 1889, thus enunciated the ordinary Unionist view of 
the Irish Parliament of James II. :— 

‘** But [he said] let me give you a chapter of Irish history. It will not be 
very long if you will bear with me. It is rather a coincidence that you had in 
Ireland exactly 200 years ago a Roman Catholic Parliament. It was the only 
Roman Catholic Parliament that Ireland ever had. This Roman Catholic 

’arliament proceeded to pass two of the most monstrous Acts which ever have 
been passed by any Parliament in the history of the world. The first was an 
Act of Confiscation. They confiscated the whole of the settled land of the 
country. Fifteen million of acres which had been settled by Protestants were 
taken away from them and handed over to the Roman Catholics. Not content 
with that they passed in the next place an Act of Attainder, by which at one 
stroke of the pen they condemned for treason 2,445 men in every rank of life, 
and made them amenable to the penalties of death and of forfeiture. That was 
the action of the only Roman Catholic Parliament Ireland ever had.’’-—( Times, 
October 18th, 1889.) 

Mr. Chamberlain’s “chapter of Irish history” abounds in inaccuracies 
and misconceptions which several years previously had been the sub- 
ject of Mr. Lecky’s strictures. The Act of the Irish Parliament to 
repeal the Act of Settlement, which Mr. Chamberlain designates ‘ the 
Act of Confiscation,” was a measure whose ‘‘nature,”’ to use the words 
of Mr. Lecky, **is almost universally misunderstood on account of the 
extreme inaccuracy and imperfection of the description of it in the 
brilliant narrative of Lord Macaulay. The preamble asserts that the 
outbreak of 1641 had been solely due to the intolerable oppression and 
to the disloyal conduct of the Lords Justices and the Puritan Party ; 
that the Catholics of Ireland before the struggle had been concluded 
had been fully reconciled to the Sovereign ; that they had 1 eceive 1 from 
the Sovercign a full and formal pardon ; aid that the ro: al wor. had, 
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in consequence, been pledged to the restitution of their properties. This 
pledge by the Act of Settlement had been toa great extent broken, and 
the Irish legislators maintained that the twenty-four vears which had 
elapsed since that Act had not annulled the rights of the old proprie- 
tors or their descendants. They maintained that these claims were 
not only valid but were prior to all others, and they accordingly 
enacted that the heirs of all persons who had possessed landed pro- 
perty in Ireland on October 22nd, 1641, and who had been deprived of 
their inheritance by the Act of Settlement, should enter at once into 
possession of their properties. The owners who were to be displaced 
were of two kinds; some of them were the adventurers or soldiers of 
Cromwell, and these were to be dispossessed absolutely and without 
compensation. No inquiry was to be made into the particular charges 
alleged against the original proprietor at the time of the confiscation. 
No regard was paid to the fact that the adventurers had obtained their 
land in compensation for sums of money lent on that condition to the 
Government under Act of Parliament. No allowance was to be made 
for the large sums which, in innumerable cases, the adventurers had 
expended in buildings and in other improvements. At the time of the 
Settlement, when it was found impossible to satisfy the just claims of 
both parties, the Irish were invariably sacrificed, and by the Irish 
Parliament this rule was reversed. The confiscation, it maintained, 
was from the first fraudulent ; the claims of the old proprietors must 
override all others, and a wrongful enjoyment for twenty-four years was 
a sufficient compensation to the adventurers for the money they had 
lent.” .. . “ The Act of the Irish Parliament has tee. described as if 
it completely disregarded and swept away the property of purchasers 
for value without compensation. But whatever may have been the 
faults of the Irish Parliament of 1689, this charge at least is grossly 
calumnious. The Irish legislators maintained indeed that the sales 
which had been effected could not invalidate the claims of old pro- 
prietors to re-enter into property of which they had been unjustly de- 
prived, but they admitted in clear and express terms the right of the 
purchasers to full compensation.” —(Jistory of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, I1., pp. 184-188.) 

Mr. Lecky’s comments on one “of the two most monstrous Acts 
that have ever been passed in the history of the world,” are singularly 
temperate :— 

‘“The Act [he says] must be judged in the light of the antecedent events of 
Irish history, and with a due allowance for the passions of a civil war, for the 


peculiar position of the legislators (who were largely composed of the sons of the 


men who had been dispossessed of their properties), and for the extreme difficulty 
of all legislation on this subject. An inquisition into titles limited to thirty- 
eight years could hardly appear extraordinary in a country where such inquisi- 
tions had very recently extended over centuries, or to men whose fathers had 
vainly asked that sixty years of undisturbed possession should secure them in 
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the enjoyment of their estates.” — (England in the Eighteenth Century, 11.. 
p. 187.) 


Mr. Lecky is equally at issue with Mr Chamberlain in his estimate 
of the Act of Attainder. 


‘Its injustice [says Mr. Lecky] cannot reasonably be denied, and it forms 
the great blot on the reputation of the short Parliament of 1689, though a few 
things may be truly said to palliate and explain it. There is no ground for the 
assertion that it was of the nature of a religious proscription. It was inevitable 
that Protestant landlords should have usually taken the side of William, and 
Catholic landlords the side of James ; but religion is not even mentioned in the 
Act, and among the attainted persons a few were Catholics. Nor is it probable 
that it was ever intended to put in force the more sanguinary part of the sen- 
tence. It is not alleged that a single person was executed under the Act, and 
though the common soldiers on the side of William, and the rapparees on the 
side of James, were guilty of much violence, it cannot be said that the leaders on 
either side showed in their actions any disposition to add unnecessarily to the 
tragedy of the struggle. Ifthe Irish Act of Attainder was almost unparalleled 
in its magnitude, it was at least free from one of the worst faults of this descrip- 
tion of legislation, for it did not undertake to supersede the action of the law 
courts. It was a conditional attainder launched in the midst of a civil war 
against men who, having recently disregarded the summons of their Sovereign, 
were beyond the range of the law in case they refused to appear during an 
assigned interval before the law courts for trial. The real aim of the Act was 
confiscation, and in this respect at least it was by no means unexampled. Every 
political trouble in Ireland had long been followed by a confiscation of Trish soil.” 
—(History of England in the Eighteenth Century, I1., pp. 192-3.) 

‘** It is [Mr. Lecky further observes] a curious illustration of the carelessness 
or partiality with which Irish history is written that no popular historian has 
noticed that five days before this Act which has been described ‘without a 
parallel in the history of civilised countries’ was introduced into the Irish 
Parliament, a Bill, which appears in its essential characteristics to have been 
precisely similar, was introduced into the Parliament of England, that it passed 
the English House of Commons, that it passed, with slight amendments, the 

inglish House of Lords, and that it was only lost in its last stage by a proroga- 
tion.” —(History of England in the Eighteenth Century, II., p. 194.) 


Mr. Lecky, who widely differs from Mr. Chamberlain in the mea- 
sure of condemnation with which the two most questionable measures 
of the Parliament designated by Mr. Chamberlain in his “ chapter of 
Irish history ” as the only Irish Catholic Parliament, gives the follow- 
ing generous estimate of the conduct of that body on a comprehensive 
view of its action :— 


“It will hardly appear surprising to candid men that a Parliament so con- 
stituted, and called together amid the excitement of a civil war, should have 
displayed much violence, much disregard for vested interests. Its measures, 
indeed, were not all criminal. By one Act, which was far in advance of its age, 
it established perfect religious liberty in Ireland, and although that measure was 
no doubt mainly due to motives of policy, its enactment in such a moment of 
excitement and passion reflects no small credit on the Catholic Parliament. By 
another Act, repealing Poynings’ Law and asserting its own legislative inde- 
pendence, it anticipated the doctrine of Molyneaux, Swift, and Grattan, and 


claimed a pesiticn which, ‘f tt cenld have been maintained. weuld have saved 
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[Ireland from at least a portion of these commercial restrictions which a few 
years later reduced it to a condition of the most abject wretchedness. <A third 
measure abolished the payments to Protestant clergy in the corporate towns, 
while a fourth ordered that Catholics throughout Ireland should henceforth pay 
their tithes and other ecclesiastical dues to their own priests, and not to the 
Protestant clergy. The Protestants were still to pay their tithes to their own 
clergy ... who were guaranteed full liberty of professing, practising, and teaching 
their religion. Several other measures-—most of them now only known by their 
titles—were passed for developing the resources of the country or remedying 
some great abuse. Among them were Acts for encouraging strangers to plant 
in Ireland, for the relief of distressed debtors, for the removal of the incapacities 
of the native Irish, for the recovery of waste lands, for the improvement of trade, 
shipping, and navigation, and for establishing free schools.” —( History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, I1., pp. 182-184.)! 

I have entered at some length into this exposition, in which i have 
indicated, in Mr. Lecky’s own words, the wide divergence of opinion 
which separates him and the ordinary Unionist politician on the merits 
of an episode of Irish history which cannot be regarded as a matter of 
speculative interest, but is frequently utilised by political speakers of 
Mr. Lecky’s own party for the purpose of fostering distrust of the 
Irish people in the hearts of the public of Great Britain. 

V. The Rebellion of 1798.—Colonel Saunderson, M.P., speaking 
in debate on the motion for leave to introduce Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Home Rule Bill on the 12th April, 1886, was interrupted while 
giving the ordinary Unionist account of the transactions which led 
up to the Irish Rebellion of 1798 by 2» interposition of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was at the time the Prime Minister of the Government, 
charged with the carriage of the Bill. “ He (Mr. Gladstone) did not,” 
said Colonel Saunderson, “ refer to the commercial or social condition 
of the country because he knew as well as I do that Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment led up to the Rebellion of 1798. (Mr. Gladstone : ‘ Mr. Pitt led 
up to it.’) The right hon. gentleman says that Mr. Pitt led up to it. 
I am not surprised in the least at that observation, because it is the 
observation I expected to hear. It is always Englishmen who have 
done these things; it is always something done by those who uphold 
law and order. Well, sir, I will not pursue this topic further.” 

Mr. Lecky must share, with Mr. Gladstone, Colonel Saunderson’s 
censure on the men who bring charges against * those who uphold law 
and order in Ireland,” since Mr. Lecky contends, in language that is 
quite unmistakable, that Mr. Pitt’s policy “led up” to the Rebellion 
of 1798. Commenting on the sudden recall in 1795 from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Lord Fitzwilliam, a Viceroy who had come to Ireland 
in favour of a policy of complete Catholie Emancipation, Mr. Lecky 
says :-— 


(1) This Parliament met in Dublin in an ancient building which had once been a 
convent of Dominican Friars, but had since the Reformation been made an Inn of 
Court, and bore the name of the King’s Inns. The site is now occupied by the Four 
Courts. 
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‘Tt is probable that he (Mr. Pitt) was already looking forward to the Union. 
The steady object of his later Irish policy was to corrupt and degrade in order 
that he ultimately might destroy the Legislature of the country. Had (the Ivish) 
Parliament been a mirror of the national will, had the Catholics been brought 
within the pale of the constitution, his policy would have been defeated.” . . . 
** By raising the hopes of the Catholics almost to certainty, and,then dashing them 
to the ground by taking this step at the very moment when the inflammatory spirit 
engendered by the Revolution had begun to spread amongst the people, Pitt 
sowed in Ireland the seeds of discord and bloodshed, of religious animosities and 
social disorganization, which paralysed the energies of the country, and rendered 
possible the success of his machinations. 

‘The Rebellion of 1798, with all the accumulated misery it entailed, was the 
direct and predicted consequence of his policy.’”’— (Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Treland, p. 147.) 


L have not consciously, in presenting to the public this series of 
points of difference in Irish matters between Mr. Lecky and the 
Unionist Party, cited from the previous writings of Mr. Lecky any 
opinion which has been altered or modified by the historical judgments 
of his later years. To his early view of the character of the Irish 
Parliament, Mr. Lecky has, as I have shown in a letter written in the 
heat of the Unionist controversy, expressly adhered. 

Mr. Lecky is, no doubt, a strong and vehement opponent of the 
Home Rule policy, and has been returned to Parliament by Dublin 
University in recognition of his pre-eminent services to the Union. 
Irish Nationalists must, however, regard him as an author whose 
writings have most powerfully contributed to the fostering of an 
enlightened and enthusiastic public opinion in favour of the restoration 
to Ireland of her own Parliament. In Mr. Lecky’s later writings he 
may be less emphatic than he has been in former years in the expres- 
sion of scena indignatio when reciting the steps of stupendous iniquity 
which “led up” to the Irish Union. Mr. Gladstone, in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1887, reviewing the fifth and 
sixth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s History of England thinks that he 
detects this tendency. 

‘Tn truth [writes Mr. Gladstone], while Mr. Lecky’s honesty is as conspicuous 
in these pages as his ability, the volumes leave on my mind the impression that 
his view of Irish affairs has, since he began to write, been coloured retrospec- 
tively by the vehemence of his hostility to the modern proposal of Home Rule. 
It might even seem that he was obliged to tamper a little with his own manu- 
script, that since the bulk of the text was written there have been set upon it 
panni, and those not purpurei, to countervail or qualify its effect.” 


If this view be correct, Mr. Lecky’s testimony is still the more 
valuable as it comes from a reluctant, though absolutely unimpeachable, 
witness. The historical writings of one of the ablest opponents of 
Irish Nationality, in so far as they relate to Ireland, are unquestionably 
sustained and brilliant powerful arguments for Home Rule. 

J. G. Swrer MacNet.. 




























II.—_MR. HEALY AND THE INCAPABLES. 


Tuer expulsion of Mr. Healy from the governing bodies of the Irish 
National Federation and the Irish Parliamentary Party, has raised 
the only real and fundamental political issue as between the two sections 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s forces. A couple of months ago, speaking 
to a Boston journalist, Mr. Healy’s friend and confidant, Mr. William 
Murphy, ex-M.P., declared that the movement against Mr. Healy was 
nothing more nor less than an elaborate endeavour to cloak incompe- 
tence; and he hinted that, for a considerable time previous to the 
General Election, Mr. Healy had disagreed with the policy which the 
party were pursuing in relation to the Likeral Government. Mr. 
Healy himself, after his expulsion, confirmed this statement in a 
conversation with the representative of a London press agency. * I 
venture to say,” Mr. Healy remarked, “that if the country were in 
possession of information which I hold, and could see some of the 
documents which I possess, they would come to the conclusion that 
the outcry against me was rather an attempt to discredit a man whose 
warnings were disregarded, and whose reproaches are feared, than any 
genuine zeal for the Lrish movement. But those things,” Mr. Healy 
went on to say, “are matters of confidence ; and hence,” he added, 
“ while my differences with my colleagues centre largely around the 
events of the past three years in our relations with the late Government, 
I prefer to be misrepresented and misunderstood, rather than endea- 
vour at present to disentangle those questions.” Mr. Dillon promptly 
took up the gauntlet here thrown down. In a speech delivered in 
Dublin twenty-four hours after Mr. Healy’s interview with the Lon- 
don journalist, he declared most emphatically that for that gentle- 
man’s statement “ there was not a shred of foundation.” ‘“ There could 
not be imagined,” Mr. Dillon added, “a more traitorous, unjust, or 
more ungenerous statement for one colleague to make about another 
than that.” Here is flat contradiction, indeed. Mr. Healy says, “ ] 
did”’; Mr. Dillon, ‘ You didn’t.” On which side is the truth ? 

From the Irish point of view, the question is one of first-class im- 
portance, as bearing on the past and future conduct of the national 
cause ; from the English, it is one of first-class interest, as bearing on 
the inner history of the late Ministry. But if the speeches of Mr. 
Dillon and his friends do not force Mr. Healy from his attitude of 
silence, it is quite possible that the bottom facts of the case may not 
come out for a very long time. Meantime, perhaps the following 
narrative, by one who is neither a Healyite nor a Dillonite, will assist 
all who take an interest in the controversy to decide for the present as 
between the disputants. 
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Mr. Healy says the differences as to policy cover a period of three 
years. Iam not in a position to go back farther than March, 1894, 
when Mr. Gladstone resigned. Perhaps, however, it may be mentioned 
that, speaking in January, 1895, Mr. Justin MeCarthy had said of 
the forthcoming Home Rule Bill, that when it was thrown out by 
the Ilouse of Lords, it “ would be brought in again in the autumn 
session, and, by the time it passed the House of Commons, there would 
have been agitation enough in the country to induce the House of 
Lords to think twice before venturing on a second veto”; that, 
though with the autumn session there came no Home Rule Bill, Mr. 
McCarthy and his friends accepted the fact with complacency ; that 
in September Mr. Gladstone stated at Edinburgh that, so far as he 
could estimate the future, the next session of Parliament would not 
pass without Home Rule “ again appearing above the waves, amidst 
which it had, for the moment, seemed to flounder”; and, finally, that 
the only objecting voice to this unsatisfactory condition of affairs, out- 
side the Parnellite press, was that of one of Mr. Healy’s most promi- 
nent organs, the Werford People, which declared that * Mr. Gladstone 
must again appeal to the country on the Home Rule question before 
the Peers will sanction it.” Other Healyite organs may have ex- 
pressed the same opinion asthe Wesford People did, but [have not been 
able to consult them. The extract from that journal, however, shows 
that so far back as the autumn of 1893—when the Dublin organ of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy declared itself well satisfied with what was going 
on—a Healy-inspired newspaper took a critical and independent view 
of the situation. There is nothing definite proved in these citations, 
one way or the other, except, of course—and the fact is worth bear- 
ing in mind—that Mr. Justin MeCarthy took his first great disap- 
pointment, with reference to the Home Rule Bill, in a truly Christian 
spirit. 

We are on somewhat firmer ground, however, later on, when Mr. 
Gladstone leaves office. The Premier’s resignation was announced on 
March 4th. A fortnight previous to this date, on February 21st, and 
before even a rumour of the impending event had found its way into 
the papers, one of the Dublin Parnellite journals had written that, 
* Unless the policy of the Irish people be very soon changed, there 
will, sooner than perhaps even the most pessimistic of us anticipate, 
be a tragic ending to Home Rule.” The article was entitled, ** Help 
Gladstone: Block the Way!” and it called on all Nationalists to 
assist the Premier in the struggle which it declared was going on in 
the Cabinet over the question of Home Rule. On February 28th, the 
same journal repeated its advice to the people and their representa- 
tives, in a leader under the heading “ Gladstone must Remain,” in 
which it called on them to defeat the “conspiracy to get rid of Home 

tule by getting rid of Gladstone.” Now, it is a very peculiar fact, 
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that while this Dublin journal was writing these articles, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and his friends appear to have been quite unaware that 
anything particular was taking place. It is a fact, at any rate, that 
they made no sign ; and, so far as the public are aware, they took no 
action. Indeed, only a few days before the Premier’s retirement was 
announced, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Justin McCarthy’s confidential 
friend on the Committee of the Irish Party, declared his belief 
that ‘** Gladstone would refuse to leave the ship.” All this, of course, 
bears’ on the question of incompetence, mentioned by Mr. William 
Murphy. Mr. 0’Connor has since informed the public, almost in so 
many words, that Mr. Gladstone resigned because the majority of his 
Cabinet refused to go to the country on the Home Rule question. 
Yet, although he and Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Dillon were the close allies 
of the Liberal leaders, he knew nothing of it, at a time when it was 
his business and his duty to know, and to insist on knowing. It is 
significant, in this connection, that on this same occasion on which Mr. 
©’Connor expressed his belief that Mr. Gladstone would “ stick to the 
ship,” he mentioned that ‘several prominent Irish members had been 
discussing some method by which they and their colleagues could give 
Mr. Gladstone a public and an organized demonstration of their confi- 
dence and goodwill.” It would be interesting to know the names of 
these prominent Irish members who, out of all their colleagues, recog- 
nised that they were in a crisis which would make or mar the national 
cause of their country. Mr. Healy’s documents would, no doubt, 
lielp us here, if he would give them tothe public. As it was, how- 
ever, Mr. Gladstone departed finally from the political arena without 
the smallest finger of protest being raised either by Mr. McCarthy 
himself or by the Irish Parliamentary Party. 

When Lord Rosebery was appointed Premier, Mr. William O’Brien 
sent his views on the event all the way from Paris; and they were to 
the effect that, as Lord Rosebery was a sincere Home Ruler, he, 
Mr. William O’Brien, had every confidence that he was the right 
man in the right place. Presently his lordship made his “* Predomi- 
nant Partner” speech; and there was great shaking of heads amongst 
the followers of Mr. McCarthy. However, Lord Rosebery “ ex- 
plained ” the expression at Edinburgh. Mr. John Dillon, who was 
present on Lord Rosebery’s platform, said he was quite satisfied ; and 
the shaking of the heads ceased. It was just at this time that the 
following protest against the “Delay of Home Rule to Scotland” 
was adopted by the Scottish Home Rule Association :— 


(1) The proposal to grant a Legislature and Executive Government to Ireland, 
and withhold them from Scotland, is unjust to a loyal, industrious, patient, and 
intelligent people, and appears to set a premium upon disorder. 

(2) If any priority were possible in the granting of Home Rule, then Scotland 
might claim it first, seeing that in 1707 she was deprived of a real Parliament, 
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which had worked to the satisfaction of the people of Scotland for hundreds of 
years, whereas the Irish never possessed such a Parliament, but at best enjoyed 
in Grattan’s far-famed Parliament a Protestant Council, empowered to govern a 
Roman Catholic country. 


These remarkable resolutions do not appear to have attracted much 
attention at the time, and certainly Mr. McCarthy made no public 
pronouncement against them. It is at this stage, however, that we begin 
to note the first symptoms of Healyite irritation. Let me recall again 
that Mr. Gladstone had resigned without any explanation of his 
position to the Irish members; that Lord Rosebery had taken office 
without making any contract with them; that the “ Predominant 
Partner” speech, notwithstanding Edinburgh, still held the field ; that 
the above significant resolutions had been adopted by the Scottish Home 
Rulers; and that, finally, notwithstanding all these facts, no protest 
and no expostulation had come from Mr. Justin McCarthy and the 
men who controlled the Irish Party. 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Healy’s companion in expulsion, was 
the first to give the hint to the country that all was not well. It was 
in an address he delivered at Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, early in April. 
Mr. O’Connor is reported to have spoken as follows :— 


‘* They required independence on the part of their representatives of all other 
political parties. He did not know—he was not prepared to suggest—that the 
liberty of action on the part of the Irish people had been lost, imperilled, or 
diminished up to the present moment; but he did say this, that if it in any 
degree had been sacrificed, compromised, or made less effective than it ought to 
be, that liberty of action in full ought to be resumed as quickly as possible, and it 
should be made known to the world that the Irish Party was, and should remain, 
an Irish Party. The boat of Irish interests must not be in tow of any British party. 
They ought, indeed, to move in company with it, and steer the same course. 
There ought to be, if they liked the word, an alliance, but the steering of the Irish 
barque must he Irish steering. . . When they had sent to represent them men who 
could think for themselves . . . they would have the further advantage, which he 
was afraid they did not at present wholly enjoy, that the parties of England would see, 
understand, and realise, that what the Irish Party say they mean to act on; that 
they were not going to compromise or turn for any secondary object from the realisation 
of that supreme object, the right of legislative independence.” 


Now, there is only one possible interpretation of these words, 
spoken by such a man as Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who is well known as 
one of the most cool-headed and most moderate politicians in the 
House of Commons: namely, that they are as strong a protest as Mr. 
O’Connor, being a Member of the Committee of the Irish Party, found 
himself at liberty to make against the attitude of the majority of the 
Committee towards the Government in the new and changed con- 
dition of affairs. Note that, while at the beginning of the passage 
Mr. O’Connor says “he does not know,” the extract, taken 
altogether, shows that he most assuredly does know. What is the 
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explanation of this contradiction? We may read it in the letter of 
resignation which Mr. Vesey Knox, M.P., sent to Mr. Justin McCarthy 
after the expulsion of Messrs. O’Connor and Healy. Mr. Knox 
was referring to the period just preceding the late Kerry election. 
* It became, however, at once apparent,” he says, “that Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and I, were regarded as intruders, and that 
every effort was to be made to keep from us even the mere knowledge 
of facts which were necessary, if we were to perform the duties 
entrusted to us by our colleagues.” Read this into Mr. O’Connor’s 
speech at Nenagh; and what is the result? Plainly, that Mr. 
()’Connor was aware that the majority of the Committee of the Party 
had made, or were making, a damaging arrangement with the new 
Ministry, but that up to that time he had been denied all official 
knowledge of whatever negotiations were being conducted. That 
there were negotiations no doubt can be entertained after reading the 
speech which Mr. McCarthy made in London about a week after Mr. 
Q’Connor’s address at Nenagh—to be precise, on April 15th. In 
this speech Mr. McCarthy very emphatically declared that he believed 
Lord Rosebery was “sincere and honest in his devotion to Home 
Rule,” and that the Liberal Party “ would tread fairly, steadily, and 
faithfully in the path of Mr. Gladstone’s policy.” And further on, 
Mr. McCarthy made a statement which has now become historie— 
*T tell you,” said he, “and I say it with a distinct knowledge of the 
meaning of the words I am going to utter, that we hold the Govern- 
ment of England in the hollow of our hand.” 

It will at once be seen from these quotations that the difference in 
attitude towards the Government between Mr. Arthur O’Connor and 
Mr. Justin McCarthy was now pronounced. While the one was scepti- 
cal, uncertain, critical, the other was contented, happy, and trusting 
asa child. It seems to me, indeed, that it was at this point that the 
breach between the Healyite minority of the Committee of the Party 
and the Dillonite majority became really political and fundamental. 

I.et me for a moment stop here to note why it was very likely and 
very ‘natural that Mr. Healy should differ from the majority of his 
colleagues in the circumstances which had now arisen. First of all, 
Mr. Healy has a natural distrust of Englishmen in their dealings 
with Ireland. Then it must be remembered that there is possibly 
not a shrewder person than Mr. Healy in the House of Commons ; 
and no good judge can deny that he possesses ** the pate of a poli- 
tician.”” In addition he has something of that higher gift of suspicion, 


which, if I remember correctly, Emerson describes as one of the things 
that went to the making of Napoleon. When we come to contrast 
Mr. Healy with the Irishmen who, over his head, or behind his 
back, made the fatal arrangement of the spring of last year with 
Lord Rosebery and his Cabinet, we are at once struck by a very 
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remarkable difference. Mr. Healy’s point of view is invariably Irish. 
His arch-opponent at the expulsion scenes in Dublin, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P., in his “ Life” of the late Mr. Parnell—which Mr. 
O'Connor, by the way, began to write for a London publisher almost 
before the body of his late friend and leader was cold, and which was 
being devoured by thousands of morbid English readers while Ireland 
mourned his death in a demonstration of unequalled poignancy in the 
Irish capital—bears eloquent testimony to this fact. “In the days of 
long ago,” writes Mr. O’Connor, “ when Tim was a shorthand clerk 
there [at Newcastle-on-Tyne], the relations between the English and 
the Irish were far from friendly, and the young lad, proud, shy, 
brooding, full of a fierce sense of the wrongs of his country, and 
internally ablaze with all the fervid and despairing fury of the children 
of a land at once hopeless and oppressed, loved his own people with 
passion, and hated the English enemy—as he thought then—with a 
vehement hatred. He sat laughing, and joking, and romping with 
children so long as he remained inside the walls of the Irish family 
with whom he had his home; but when the door opened, a frown 
settled on his forehead, and never left it until he returned once again 
to that small portion of Ireland and the Irishry among whom he 
dwelt.” This reads very differently from Mr. O’Connor’s accounts of 
his own early days in England. When Mr. 0’Connor first went to 
London as a young man, as he has frequently told us, he became 
instantly fascinated with the English accent. Well, it is to be ob- 
served that Mr. Healy did not fall in love at first hearing with the 
English accent, and that Mr. Healy never became an English Radical, 
“Catholic” or otherwise. So far, Mr. O’Connor. Let us next take 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, the Chairman of the Party. “My feeling 
is,” said Mr. McCarthy, in October last, at Newport, “that the 
motive and the business of Irishmen is to make themselves as one with 
the great interests of England, and Scotland, and Wales.” 


‘‘ As far as I am myself concerned” (he went on), ‘* I repudiate any feeling 
whatever of hostility to our friends and our fellow-countrymen, as I may so call 
them, of England, and of Scotland, and of Wales. I have lived what I may call 
the whole of my working life, since I was a very young man, in Great Britain, 
and I may frankly say that the interests of Great Britain, the interests of 
England and Scotland and Wales, are dear to me and close to my heart even 
while I preserve the interests of my own country of Ireland closer still. My 
friends, we are not enemies. We ought not to be enemies. We are not meant 
by nature to be enemies. We are meant to be friends and colleagues and fellow- 
workers and brothers.’’ 


I do not know what Mr. Healy’s hopes, with reference to the ulti- 
mate relations of Irishmen and Englishmen, may be, but need I say 
that Mr. Healy has never given expression to sentiments of this kind. 
Take Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt is the author of the alleged union, “in 
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the cause of freedom and humanity,” of “the democracics of Ireland 
and Great Britain.” Mr. Healy has never expressed any belief in 
any such compact. Take Mr. O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien, after vilifying 
Lord Spencer, said he was willing to black Lord Spencer’s boots, and 
a few years ago he appeared, in a series of newspaper syndicate articles 
by Mr. Barnett Smith, in the character of one of the “ Eight Liberal 
Leaders.” Mr. Healy had vilified Lord Spencer also, but he neither 
proposed to black Lord Spencer’s boots, nor posed as a “ Liberal 
Leader.” I need hardly mention Mr. Blake, who is a Canadian 
Liberal, and who, even yet, has not grasped the real significance of 
Irish Nationalism. Finally, 1 come to Mr. Dillon. Now, as I am 
neither a Healyite nor a Dillonite, I can afford to say that, so far as 
I am aware, there is no special or particular evidence to prove that 
Mr. Dillon’s point of view is not that of a sincere and genuine Irish 
Nationalist. But it must be remembered, when considering the case 
of Mr. Dillon, that while his father began his political life as an Irish 
Revolutionary, he ended it asa sort of Irish Whig; and that Mr. 
Dillon himself, though fora decade he was one of the most pronounced 
of Irish Irreconcilables, has for a number of years been quite a 
favourite in certain social circles in London. Those who remember 
Mr. Parnell’s opinions on the deleterious influence of London social 
life on Irish members, will understand why I refer to these matters. 
I have said that I know of no special or particular evidence to prove 
that Mr. Dillon’s point of view is not that of a sincere and genuine 
Irish Nationalist. But at the same time, I cannot forget that Mr. 
Dillon is, or was, a believer in the extraordinary idea that between 
two peoples who had been deadly enemies for five or six centuries, a 
something described as a “ Union of Hearts” could be established in 
as many twelvemonths. That brings me again finally to Mr. Healy, 
for I think the difference between Mr. He: ily and all these gentlemen 
I have described—Messrs. O’Connor, M’Carthy, Davitt, Blake, and 
Dillon—may be put shortly by saying that while they were most 
persistent and enthusiastic advocates of the Union of Hearts, Mr. 
Healy gave the Union of Hearts as wide a berth as he possibly 
could, considering his political relationships. Indeed, so far as I have 
been able to form a judgment, Mr. Healy resembled Mr. Parnell in 
not believing in the Union of Hearts at all. 

So much, then, for point of view, on the one side and on the other. 
T have said that it was at the time of the speeches made at Nenagh 
by Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and in London by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
that the breach between the Healyite minority of the Committee of 
the Irish Party, and the Dillonite majority, became really political 
and fundamental. Mr. McCarthy’s address, as I have already noted, 
was delivered on April 15th. On April 24th Lord Rosebery spoke at 
the City Liberal Club; and here is how he returned Mr. Justin 
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McCarthy’s expressions of great confidence, and treated his boast 
about holding the Government in the hollow of his hand. “I 
believe,” said the Premier, “that eren with regard to the Irish 
Question, time will deal with it . ... like all other great questions in 
this happy country, [it] is sure to be settled, sooner or later, by the 
universal good sense of the people.” Of course there could be no 
mistaking this speech. It threw Home Rule almost, if not quite, 
overboard. Mr. Healy caught its meaning at once, and spoke of it in 
Dublin the next day, while dealing with the position of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor on the Committee of the Irish Party—a position which was, 
at the time, seriously threatened by Mr. Dillon and his friends. 
“ His presence on the Committee,” said Mr. Healy, referring to Mr. 
O’Connor, “in view of the change of Premiership, in view of the speeches 
of Lord Rosebery and another—if anyone will closely read its terms, 
that appears in the papers to-day—-the presence of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor on that Committee I regard as a matter of national import- 
ance.” Anyone who has read this article so far will at once see why 
Mr. Healy was so anxious for Mr. O’Connor’s retention on the 
Committee. He saw that Lord Rosebery was gradually abandoning 
Home Rule, and that Mr. Dillon and his friends were either wilfully 
or stupidly blind to what was taking place. Furthermore, he remem- 
bered that Mr. Redmond and his friends had taken up the correct 
national attitude towards Lord Rosebery and his Government from 
the first, by expressing want of confidence in them, and that if: the 
country once began to appreciate the true nature of the situation 
before the Committee of the Party mended its hand, Mr. Redmond 
and his friends might look to the future of their organization with every 
confidence. It was soon seen, however, that all the portents of the 
times were quite lost on Mr. McCarthy and his little cabinet. Mr. 
William O’Brien spoke at Oldham on the 16th of June. Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech at the City Liberal Club was now almost two months’ 
old. Perhaps it is not fair to say that Mr. O’Brien should have re- 
membered it. But there was no excuse for his not remembering the 
remark of the Speaker of June 2nd, about his party, that “it is almost 
possible that they have been too good-natured.” Mr. O’Brien paid 
not the slightest attention either to the Speaker or to Lord Rosebery. 
Perhaps he thought they were both out of their right minds. Be 
that as it may, “I don’t believe,” said he, referring to the alleged 
dropping of Home Rule, “in any such betrayal. Not for: one 
moment. . . . I decline to contemplate anything of the sort. Abso- 
lutely decline! I know the English Liberal Party now pretty well, 
and I feel and I know that there are men in the Liberal Party who 
would go as far as any Irishman to resist and to chastise any attempt 
to recede one inch from Mr. Gladstone’s policy.” Now, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy was summed up in his famous phrase; ‘* Ireland: blocks 
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the way!” we may judge how much importance is to be attached to 
this declaration, when we real the following further extract from the 
Oldham deliverance :— 

** It is a notorious fact [said Mr. O’Brien] that within the past two years the 
British democracy and the working classes of Great Britain have had such an 
innings as they never had before. Since the present Government came into 
office we have been in the honourable but highly uncomfortable position of 
having drawn all the fire of the Unionists and of the House of Lords upon our 
heals. They have concentrated all their vengeance upon unfortunate Ireland, 
and consequently they were obliged to agree to a good many reforms in lingland 
which they would have fought against to the death only that the Irish question 
kept them sufficiently occupied. It is owing to your alliance with the Irish 
people that the working men of England have secured within the past two years 
greater blessings both in the shape of sound legislation and of sound Radical 
administration than have ever been won by the democracy of England before, 
and you would have no more chance of winning all those things without the 
Irish vote —well, than you could expect the tree of liberty to grow up in the 
middle of the House of Lords under the fostering care of the dukes and the 
bishops.” 

It will at once be seen that this was a complete reversal of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. Mr. Gladstone encouraged his followers with 
the hope that British reforms would come when Ireland’s demand had 
been satisfied. Mr. William O’Brien showed them that the easiest 

ray yet discovered to secure British reforms was to keep the Irish 
representatives “walking the lobbies” for the Government, with 
Home Rule as a bright but unattainable will-o’-the-wisp shining 
always before their straining eyes in the illimitable distance. 
That Mr. O’Brien and his friends sinned against the light, was proved 
by Mr. O’Brien himself in Hyde Park two months after his Oldham 
speech. We have never grumbled,” said he, ‘and our people have 
never grumbled; but there must be some limit to that somewhat 
painful process of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the benefit 
of our neighbours.” As a matter of fact there was no limit to it, and 
the painful process went on merrily and unchecked till the Govern- 
ment was defeated in the House of Commons on a question of cordite 
nearly twelve months afterwards. About the time that Mr. O’Brien 
made his unreal protest in London, Mr. Jolin Barry, M.P. for 
Wexford, and one of Mr. Healy’s chief supporters, took his constitu- 
ents into his confidence. “It is time,’ said Mr. Barry, “to come 
out at once with a clear and strong policy which the country can 
understand and respond to.”” No such policy, however, was proposed 
by the only men in a position to take effective action—Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and the majority of the Committee of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party. Mr. Barry resigned. 

This brings us to the autumn of last year; and I have written in 
vain if the impartial reader is not convinced that by this time the policy 

of Lord Rosebery with regard to Home Rule—that is, the policy of 
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indefinite postponement—was completely triumphant, and triumphant 
in face of the protests and warnings of Mr. Healy and his sympa- 
thisers in the Irish Party. And nothing could make this clearer than 
the next move of Mr. Dillon and some of his associates. Without 
any warning to the country, these gentlemen now proceeded to raise 
an agrarian agitation in Ireland in favour of a new Land Bill. The 
leading spirits in this sudden “ new departure ” were Mr. Dillon him- 
self, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. William O’Brien. “If you want to over- 
come the House of Lords, and to secure that a Land Bill and an 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill shall be passed next year,” said Mr. Dillon, at 
Drumshambo in the West, “ you can only do it by falling back on 
the old Land League methods of 1881.” Mr. Dillon added that if 
this advice were acted on “the House of Lords would shake in their 
boots.” Let the farmers of Ulster,” said Mr. Davitt, at Camlough 
in the North, “speak out their ultimatum in plain language, both to 
their landlord members and to the House of Lords, that it must either 
be Mr. Morley’s report translated into law in 1895, or the certain 
return of a big Home Rule majority from Ulster in 1896, and depend 
upon it that the Bill will pass through Lord Salisbury’s gilded 
chamber. . . . The key of the situation is now in the hands of the 
tenants of the North.” This, by the way, was a very simple plan for 
making Ulster Nationalist in case the House of Lords refused to pass 
a good Land Bill. Of course, it received the enthusiastic support of 
the Freeman’s Journal, which again and again expressed its admira- 
tion of the wonderful inspiration. But need I say that Nationalists 
who know Ulster better than either Mr. Davitt or Mr. Dillon smiled 
at it sadly ? It will be noted that the object of these speeches was 
to lash the farmers into a passion such as that which led to the Land 
Bill of 1881. Now, note the comment of Mr. Healy on the pro- 
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‘** Now, fellow-countrymen [said Mr. Healy], this country has gone through 
much, and is prepared to go through more, in its struggle for liberty. But at 
the present moment the power which the people could hitherto exercise only in 
irregular courses, by illegal methods, and by devious and underground currents, 
all that force is now compressed into the action of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
(Applause.) We are told we hold the Government in the hollow of our hand—-- ” 

A Voice—‘‘So you do.” 

Mr. Healy—-*‘ And that being so, to try and shift the responsibility for the 
passage of land legislation, or the carriage of reforms, great or small, on to the 
backs of helpless peasants, and from the shoulders of those on whom the re- 
sponsibility rests—namely, the Government of the day—that, in my judgment, 
Mr. Chairman, is an endeavour to evade upplying pressure in the only quarter where 
at present pressure could be efficacious and effectual. (Applause.) I take some cottier 
in Cork, Mayo, Donegal, paying £4 or £5 of rent, living in a bog, seeing a 
newspaper, it may be, once in ten days, or once in the month, and I invite him | 
to make knowa his opinions upon the House of Lords, and to thunder forth 
against agrailiaa oppression, what should his reply be to me ?—‘I went to the 
polls for you, I voted for vou, I elected you, I gave you the carriage of my case, 
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I fee you as my counsel, you are in control of the party which makes the 
majority of the Government of the Empire—come not to me for enlightenment 
or for instruction. You know your duty, go and do it for my sake.”’ (Applause. ) 
The new agitation, in fact—to use an Irishism—was nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to cover the Home Rule retreat by drawing 
an agrarian red herring across the path. The moral of Mr. Healy’s 
speech was pointed presently, when it was seen that the Irish Land 
Bill was to be pushed back to the end of the Session by Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget and the Welsh Church Bill. What action Mr. 
Healy took in the Councils of his party with reference to the matter 
I cannot say ; there is no available evidence. What his attitude was 
may be judged by the fact that in April one of his followers, Mr. 
John Sweetman, resigned his seat for East Wicklow, and addressed 
the following words to his constituents : — 


“*T think [he wrote] the practical effect of this policy to be that of merely 
humbugging the electors, throwing dust in their eyes, and I will be no party to it. 

‘*“You will, therefore, now have an opportunity of electing a member in my 
place, if you so desire, to continue walking through the Government lobbies to 
keep Lord Rosebery in office whilst doing nothing for Ireland, which work I 
refuse to do any longer; or to elect a man who will do his best to force every 
Government that may be in power to put Irish measures before all British 
measures, until we have been granted our undoubted right of self-government, 
and thus you will show the public that Ireland is anxious to have done with mere 
fine speech-making and sham battles in the House of Commons, and refuses to 
allow Home Rule to be shelved by any party that the Irish members keep in 
office.” 

This was how matters stood when the General Election came, and the 
smash. It was in the midst of the General Election that Mr. Healy 
made his celebrated Omagh speech, one of his chief acts of “ rebellion ” 
against Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Dillon. In that speech Mr. Healy 
complained that Mr. McCarthy and the majority of the Committee 
of the Party had given North Tyrone, a safe Nationalist seat, to a 
Liberal Home Ruler, Sergeant Hemphill, for a certain consideration 
in the way of registration expenses. Sergeant Hemphill was elected. 
Since his election he has not been heard of in Irish affairs. Sergeant 
Hemphill is a Liberal in the English sense, and will act as such, no 
doubt, in the House of Commons during the present Parliament. 
Yet what did Mr. P. A. McHugh, M.P., one of the ablest and most 
persistent of Mr. Healy’s opponents, say the other day to a meeting 
at Bullinadden, in the West of Ireland? Here is an extract from 
Mr. McHugh’s speech, as given in the Freeman's Journal :— 


‘‘ Mr. MclIlugh expressed entire dissatisfaction with the speech recently de- 
livered by Lord Rosebery at Scarborough, and maintained that until the respon- 
sible leaders of the Liberal Party made it clear that there was no receding from 
the conditions of the alliance entered into in 1886 between Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Gladstone, no Irish Nationalist should move hand or foot in support of a Liberal 
candidate at parliamentary or municipal elections in Ireland or Great Britain.” 
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Mr. McHugh was one of those who, six weeks ago in Dublin, 
voted to expel Mr. Healy from the Committee of the Irish Party 
because he “ refused to move hand or foot in support of a Liberal 
candidate ”’—Sergeant Hemphill—at the Parliamentary Election 
of North Tyrone. When Mr. Dalziel’s motion in favour of Home 
Rule all Round was before the House of Commons last session 
it was supported by Mr. John Dillon and the organ of his section 
of the Irish Party. About a couple of months ago Mr. Justin 
McCarthy refused to attend a Home Rule all Round Conference in 
Edinburgh, “ because Home Rule for Ireland must be kept in the 
forefront,” and Mr. McCarthy was supported in this decision by the 
same journal. When the House of Lords agitation was inaugurated 
by Lord Rosebery, Mr. McCarthy’s party were its most enthusiastic 
supporters, and Mr. William O’Brien, indeed, was the principal 
speaker at the demonstration in its favour in Hyde Park. The other 
day the organ of Mr. McCarthy and Mr. O’Brien, commenting on the 
House of Lords resolution passed by the National Liberal and Radical 
Union, informed all whom it might concern that Irish Nationalists 
were not prepared to countenance an agitation against the House of 
Lords because it would be likely to interfere with the prospects of the 

vause Of Home Rule. One more quotation, and I have done. It is 
from a speech delivered in the North of Ireland at the beginning of 
November by Mr. John Dillon :— 

‘**T take this opportunity [said Mr. Dillon], the first on which I have spoken 
in Ireland since the General Election, of saying deliberately that I am not 
satisfied with the way in which the Liberal Party fought the election. I think 
Home Rule ought to have been put ina more prominent position. AndI say 
further that I am not satisfied, and that no Irish Nationalist can be satisfied 
with the speech delivered at Scarborough the other day by the Earl of Rosebery, 
and I warn the Liberal Party and the leaders of the Liberal Party that if this 


alliance between us and the Liberal Party is to be continued it can be continued 
only on the ground that they are faithful to the policy of Mr. Gladstone.’’ 





Now, this is, I think, a very plain and simple narrative. Does it 
answer the question I put at the beginning? The reader, remember- 
ing that for the political vagaries and absurdities described, Mr. Healy 
and his friends had no responsibility, will judge. For myself, I 
submit that the story is strong, is powerful, is almost overwhelming, 
confirmation of Mr. Healy’s charge that Mr. Dillon and his friends, 
by adopting a policy against which Mr. Healy protested, allowed 
themselves to be out-manceuvred by Lord Rosebery. And I submit 
with equal confidence that whatever truth there may be in Mr. 
William Murphy’s statement that the expulsion of Mr. Healy from 
the Councils of his party was an endeavour to cloak incompetence, 
the incompetence has been proved, such incompetence as even Ireland 
hes seldom known, incomyetence that rises again and again almost 
to the heights of genius itself. HiBernicvs. 


























THE BLESSEDNESS OF EGOISM. 
MAURICE BARRES AND WALTER PATER. 
Part Frrsi. 


“* Sapientia non expeteretur, si nihil efficeret ; nunc expetitur, quod est tanquam 
artifex conquirendae et comparandae voluptatis.”’ 


Many philosophers maintain that we are all egoists in every act of 
life. But there are a few enigmatical beings whose egoism is so 
perverted that they appear to contradict this opinion. By some 
mysterious accident, the normal devotion to self has been curiously 
misdirected in them, thrown outward upon others or upon mankind 
at large. Bewildered and beautiful children, who excite pity and 
love, they are so out of place in the world; yet they have consola- 
tions of their own, and of a kind peculiarly adapted to their ethereal 
nature. 

The “ message” of M. Barrés and Walter Pater is a practical one, 
addressed to the aspiring egoist, or, indeed, to all who accept this 
postulate: 4 continuous growth offers the greatest pleasure in its 
process, and the soundest satisfaction in its results. This may be called 
an axiom, for it is self-evident to all’ who are capable of testing it 
by experience. By continuous growth, I mean the turning of all 
one’s potential faculties into kinetic functions, and the improvement 
of thes» functions by incessant exercise. Every one, I am sure, who 
has experienced a continuous growth, has found in it a high pleasure 
and a rich reward. Those who are unwilling to grant this as a postu- 
late have probably not really had the experience ; at any rate, having 
no common starting-point, Pater and M. Barrés can make no plea 
to them. 

Ask the man who is developing—with a lucid perception of their 
nature and requirements—all his potentialities to their fullest extent, 
by the aid of self-guided experiences, wisely-chosen nourishment from 
books and art, with incessant meditation and unwearied dreams, ask 
him if he does not find in this the highest pleasure and the supreme 
reward. But in these days of ferocious competition there are so 
many who really have no chance. The organic growth of the spirit 
is stopped almost as soon as that of the body, and both are manu- 
factured through the long and vapid years into a wheel, a lever of the 
industrial machine. Multitudes find in this a dull and acceptable 
oblivion ; but not a few are crushed by it into conscious degradation 
and irremediable despair. Their lot is the most pitiable in all the 
world; the possession of a lofty ideal, with no chance to follow it, is 
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the saddest misery. There is an antinomy between mechanism and 
life, between the specialization of a trade and the vital laws of growth. 
‘To win success in one and happiness in the other demands a rare self- 
mastery and an unusual strength of body and mind. The first 
necessity for growth is freedom. 

The maintenance of a continuous growth becomes a different pro- 
blem with every individual. Yet it may be said in a general way 
that for all it reduces itself to the principle that was the secret of 
Goethe's self-culture: the faculty of drawing from everything—expe- 
rience, books, and art—just the element required at that stage of 
one’s growth, and the faculty of obtaining, by a clairvoyant instinct, 
the experience, the book, the work of art which contains that needed 
element. 

The art of transmuting even a bitter experience into precious food 
for the spirit may be suggested by a concrete example. Suppose 
that, having indulged in an amourette, one finds it brought to a 
sudden and unexpected termination. This, in the uninitiated, would 
produce nothing more desirable than gnashing of teeth. But observe 
how the facile artist may play about it, and draw the honey from the 
poisoned flower. Sully-Prudhomme will derive from it a subtle and 
curious psychology :— 


‘* Partout scintillent les couleurs, 
Mais d’ou vient cette force en elles ? 
Il existe un bleu dont je meurs, 
Parce qwil est dans les prunelles. 


‘* Tous les corps offrent des contours, 
Mais d’oti vient la forme qui touche ? 
Comment fais-tu les grands amours, 
Petite ligne de la bouche ?” 


Musset will find an eloquent self-compassion :— 


‘‘ Je rassemblais des lettres de la veille, 
Des cheveux, des débris d’amour ; 
Tout ce passé me criait « loreille, 
Ses éternels serments d'un jour.”’ 


Swinburne will draw comfort from an edifying misogyny :— 


‘* What hadst thou to do being born, 

Mother, when winds were at ease, 

As a flower of the spring-time of corn, 
As a flower of the foam of the seas! 

For bitter thou wast from thy birth, 
Aphrodite, a mother of strife, 

For before thee some rest was on earth, 
A little respite from tears, a little pleasure in life!” 


To Shelley it will give a wonderfully heightened sensitiveness to 
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the soothing charm of nature; he will find peace in the starlight by 
the sea :— 


‘The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 
For the weary winds are silent, for the moon is in the deep, 
Some respite from its turbulence unresting ocean knows, 
And all that lives or strives or grieves hath its eternal sleep. 
I in the grave shall rest ; yet till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden have made dear to me erewhile, 
My remembrance and repentance and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one sweet smile.” 


The peculiar value of Maurice Barrés is the help he gives us in 
acquiring this alchemic science of life. 

The secret of finding the needed thing from books and art may 
also be suggested by simple examples. Let it be a livid afternoon in 
December, the light withdrawing from a sky grey with snow, and 
ennui falls over you like a mortal disease; your room is a prison, 
but the world is so repulsive that you will not escape. The future 
is dismal as the drenched street you stare at through your frosted 
window. From the past arise memories, vaguely luminous and 
regretful. You go to your books. Is there no lethe for this mood ¥ 
A little volume leans from the shelf—it is Baudelaire. You accept 
him, and languidly follow into a subterranean, phosphorescent world, 
haunted with nameless images of delirium and death. You come to 
a fantastic room, like a picture of Burne-Jones; over the entrance 
is written’:— 


LA Mort pes AMANTS. 


‘ Nous aurons des lits pleins d’odeurs légéres, 
Des divans profonds comme des tombeaux, 
Et d’étranges fleurs sur des étagéres, 


, 


Ecloses pour nous sous des cieux plus beaux... . 
Un soir fait de rose et de bleu mystique, 

Nous échangerons un éclair unique, 
Comme un long sanglot, tout chargé d’adieux.” 


Again, to assume another mood, suppose that you have just finished 
some long herculean task of scientific or metaphysical study—say 
that you have just come to the end of the last volume of Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy. Ewen your dreams are haunted by grey and 
colourless ideas, and the mere thought of a syllogism nauseates you. 
With a long breath of relief, like a boy escaping from his last day of 
school, you go out into the August afternoon. Skirting the parched 
quais for the touch of a cooler breeze, the magnificent flank of the 
Louvre, with its princely carving and its golden galleries, appeals to 
you suddenly with irresistible force. And straightway you find your- 
self in the * Salon Carré.” 

Amid the dazzling flash of colour your eye rests upon a young 
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man all in black, his small, fine hands drooping from the parapet on 
which he leans. From the melancholy languor of the thin face, 
with those austere but tender lips, and the eyes almost invisible 
under the shadowy brows, he seems to be watching the close of an 
Italian day, as it flushes in the hollow of the valley, etched over with 
olive leaves. 

Mysterious artist and more mysterious model, both are unknown. 
But suddenly, with a thrill of recognition, you murmur, “It is 
Dante!” 

The work is evidently late in the sixteenth century—the art of 
some one who has had the privilege of succeeding Raphael and del 
Sarto. Inspired, perhaps, by that face in Giotti’s staid procession on 
the wall of the Podesta Palace, he has painted an idealized—and 
truer— portrait, infusing the poetry of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and 
the Vita Nuova into those dark eyes. 

Or is it the work of a stranger, some Milanese who has thus em- 
bodied the soul of Tuscany ? If a portrait, did this youth pass through 
life unnoted ? 

It is the face of one who has lost the habit of hoping, and has taken 
refuge in the dreams of another world. And upon your tired brain 
and desiccated heart, he confers the needed influence. 


The essential doctrine of M. Barrés and Walter Pater found its 
earliest origin probably in Aristippus. It was brought to a successful 
formula by Epicurus. In Rome Epicureanism became the most popu- 
lar of all philosophies. It reappeared at the Renaissance, and has, 
since then, followed a steady course of evolution, till it has reached 
the complexity of modern Hedonism. 

At its beginning, the important movement of Epicureanism was 
away from metaphysical speculation, toward a practical system of con- 
duct, toward all that concerned the attainment of happiness. To avoid 
pain and seek pleasure—in the broadest and widest sense of the words 
—will always be the substance of Epicureanism ; but every individual 
will arrive at a different conclusion as to the best means of accom- 
plishing this. The conclusion of Epicurus contained a large element 
of indifferentism, of almost quietism :— 


‘The object is,” he says, ‘‘ to avoid the sufferings of the body and the troubles 
of the spirit. . . . As soon as we attain the health of the body and the ataraxia 
of the mind, all the storms of the soul are quieted, for one then has no longer 
to go in pursuit of things that he lacks, he has no longer to seek for anything 
to add to the well-being of the soul and body.” 


We shall find some of this indifferentism and self-dependence in 
M. Barrés; and in Pater more of the active pleasure-seeking of 
Aristippus. 
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Walter Pater was thoroughly a scholar and a born lover of the 
beautiful ; the secret of finding nourishment, consolation, happiness, in 
books and art, was, so to speak, innate in his temperament. So he 
found, almost at once, a refuge in that “ ivory tower,” which shielded 
him from the Sturm und Drang and all the pain of contact with the 
world that awaits a nature so finely organized. Maurice Barrés, sen- ) 
sitive to the point of disease, abandoning himself to the impulses of a : 
poet’s insatiable desire, has had to fight his way to that tour d’iroire 
through all the vicissitudes of passion and adventure. Pater has the : 

erenity, the reserve, the aristocratism, of an Englishman; Barrés the 
irony, the heat, the absolute frankness of the Gaulois. In Marius : 
Pater veils an autobiography in the charming haze of the past—the 
history of his own spirit draped in the toga of the young Epicurean. 
In the three autobiographic volumes of M. Barrés— Sous ? iil des 
Barbaros, Un Homme Libre, and Le Jardin de Bérénice—we have a 
confession that reveals a prevalent spirit of our time as candidly as 
Musset’s confessions revealed that of the first half of our century. 
With all his modern complexity, Barrés has almost the frankness of 
Rousseau. Pater has an evenly-sustained gravity ; Barrés is made 
up of passion and irony. Pater was urbane and sociable; Barrés 
shudders perpetually “ under the eyes of the Barbarians,” his happi- 
ness is in solitude and self-communion :— ; 


‘Son coeur tout irrite, 
Excepté la candeur de l’antique animal.” 


In spite of this difference of temperament there is a striking simi- 
larity between Marius and the works of M. Barrés. From these two 
men we should derive almost a complete conception of the aspirations, 
disasters, and triumphs of the modern egoist. 

The first book in the trilogy of M. Barrés, In the Sight of the 
Barbarians, is symbolistique and somewhat obscure, and written in the 
style that is called ** the prose of the décadence”’ ; the second, A Free 
Man, is in a clear, analytic style, and is the most instructive of the 
three ; the last, The Garden of Bérénice, is again symbolistique, but 
lucid and less feverish. 

M. Barrés has written a preface to the trilogy, entitled Cu/te du Moi 
—the religion of egoism. These books he defines as “ spiritual me- 
moirs,”’ “‘ metaphysical novels.” 














‘*T recommend them,” he says, ‘‘solely to those who like absolute sincerity 
and take a passionate interest in the crises of the soul, however singular. . . . 
These books are the exposition of a type of young men already numerous, and 
who, I believe, will become more so.” 








The thesis of the first book is the “ struggle of Philippe to hold 
his own in the midst of barbarians, who wish to mould him into their 
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image. By the word barbarian he does not mean necessarily the 
Philistine or the bowrgeois, men simply commercial and without 
culture ; the barbarians are all who possess an ideal of life opposed to 


one’s own, all who are not of one’s spiritual fatherland, one’s patrie 
psychique, 


* What matters the quality of soul in one who opposes and oppresses a 
sensibility! Those strangers who impede or mislead the development of some 
delicate, hesitating spirit in search of itself, those barbarians through whom 
more than one young man fails of his destiny, and never finds a joy in living— 
I hate them.” 


This 18 the resume of his philosophy “aes 


** Attach yourself to your ego, protect it against the strangers and barbarians. 

* But it is not enough that it simply exists; since it is a living thing, you 
must cultivate it, act on it mechanically (study, curiosity, travel). 

** Tf it desires still more, give it action. 

** And if it has a sense of dryness, return to the life of instinct, love the 
humble, the miserable, those who are making an effort to grow. .. . 

‘** To seek continually peace and happiness, with the conviction that they are 
never to be found—that is the only solution I propose. Felicity must be in the 
experiments, and not in the results they promise. . . . Create a new dream 
each morning, but know that it will come to nothing. Be ardent and sceptical. 
That is very easy with the pretty temperament we have nowadays.” 


This trilogy is a modern pilgrim’s progress ; there are many Vicissi- 
tudes in the way before the end is reached. Philippe’s growth is like 
that of a delicate orange tree brought from Provence and planted in a 
garden of the north; it gathers all the life it can from the unusual 
arth and the inclement atmosphere, and only after years of effort the 
golden fruit hangs on the boughs. Walter Pater was a plant of 
delightful rarity, nursed in a hot-house, bearing from the start exqui- 
site flowers. 

Contrast the serene felicity of his Cyrenaic life with the turbulent 
experience, the hazardous episodes, the eternal self-questioning of 
Maurice Barrés. Remote and aloof from the “ darkening droves of 
swine ” that range beneath him, Pater resides in a “ Palace of Art,” 
not alone, but surrounded by a company of chosen friends, polished, 
refinedly voluptuous, perfectly congenial. And the unshadowed bliss 
goes on to the tranquil end. No sound, no cry reaches them from the 
plain below, only an inarticulate murmur that forms an accompani- 
ment to faint music, as they sit discoursing, over delicate wines, the 
virtues of the arts. O enviable Cyrenaic! 


‘To maintain this ecstasy is success in life. . . . While all melts from under 
our feet, we may well grasp at any exquisite passion, . . . or any stirring of 
the senses, strange dyes, strange colours, and curious odours, or work of the 
artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend. . . . We have an interval, and then 
our place knows us no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
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high passions, the wisest, at least among ‘the children of this world,’ in art and 
song. .. . For art comes to you proposing frankly to give nothing but the 
highest quality to your moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ 
sake, 

‘De se borner d& connaitre de prés les belles choses, et a@ sen nourrir en exquis 
amateurs, en humanistes accomplis.” 


The style of Sous ? G2il des Barbares is often impossible to render 
into English. How could this, for example, be translated :— 


‘Tl décroisa les mains de la jeune fille, et foulant aux pieds les fleurs 
heureuses, il errait parmi la frivolité des libellules. 
‘** Cependant elle le suivait de loin, délicate et de hanches merveilleuses.” 


The piquancy of the unusual choice and arrangement of the French 
words may be in English natural and commonplace, or it may be 
barbarous and impossible. 

The great value of the book is in its unmistakable sincerity and its 
astounding frankness. It records the development of the young man 
from the age of eighteen to twenty-three. The symbolic chapters are 
prefaced, like the cantos of a poem, with concordances :-— 


‘* He was born in the east of France, among surroundings that had nothing 
meridional about them. When he was ten years old he was sent to a boarding- 
school, where, in great physical distress (broken sleep, cold and dampness, coarse 
fool), he was compelled to live among children of his age, a wretched environ- 
ment, for at the age of ten it is always the blackguards who dominate by their 
boastfulness and vigour, but he who will, be later a gallant man, or a fine spirit, 
is at ten still in the clouds... . . As his turn of mind led him to generalize, he 
began even then to think no good of mankind... . 

** At the age of eighteen he was gorged with the most audacious paradoxes of 
human thought; he had probably not well developed their logical framework, 
but he had absorbed their sentiment. And it all resulted in the following 
visions :— : 

‘‘The young man and the very young woman, whose happy vesture and 
whose charms embalm this budding day, hand in hand walk forth, and the sun 
conducts them.” 


Parting from this “very young woman,” he goes in search: of 
wisdom to the “ good man, system, mounted upon the she-ass, 
pessimism.” 

This, among other cheerless admonishments, the sage imparts :— 


‘“* You satisfy your appetites, your most exasperating vices and virtues, and 
your last caprice detaches itself from its object like a leech from the flesh that 
gorges and kills it; then, if you are not prostrate in the carriage of the enervated, 
or in the prison of the insane, then, my excellent friend, as a perfume exhales 
from the rose, within you will arise a sufficient disgust for men and women.’ 

‘Tt was a fine attitude, in the sunset of this day of adolescence, for a man, 
bald and very resigned, with increasing voice to attest by the dust of tradition 
the misery of existence, and to abjure the past and the future and the chimera 
herself, because of her deceiving wings.” 


Pisquieted by these admonitions, he returns to the young woman. 
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‘“‘ They attained slowly the summit of the hill under a reddening moon. The 
profound valley bristling with stiff branches, and the monotonous plain drowned 
in the night—was this so enchanting, or had their souls reached that fleeting 
moment of equilibrium sometimes captured by two interlaced illusions; did they 
burn with that intimate ardour which evaporates all disquietude ? . . . Suddenly, 
he felt in his heart a light throb, the first throb of love, dissipating the perfume 


jot his felicity. ... 


*** Ah! how well I foresaw it! you are pleased to enjoy the form which I 
inhabit, but never will you come to love me myself, for your caprice perhaps 
does not even suspect under my appearances my soul... .” 

‘* She drew softly the head of the young man to her breast; she placed her 
warm hand over his eyes and gently rocked him, so that he ceased to murmur, 
like a child who warms itself to sleep. Then he looked, perhaps, upon a vision 
of the temple of wisdom, which is the nostalgia of noble brows under the touch 
of kisses; «. < 

‘‘Ah! the sand that sighed under their feet in the quiet valley, will he ever 
forget it? ... 

‘‘ But the girl urged him onward. Light amid her drapery, her hair in the 
wind, she ran toward a grove, violently illumined with songs of wine... . 
In a circle of gesticulating gamblers two wrestlers were struggling. With 
shocking beauty, they fell at last amid the tumult. Then the delicate flowers 
of her hair she threw upon the potent breast of the victor. . . .” 


This symbol of inconstancy causes the young man to withdraw 
himself. Alone upon the plain,— 


“Sorrow brutally assails him. How had he dared to risk this irreparable 
thing, which would perhaps ruin his happiness? Whence comes this energy 
for self-destruction ? . . . He perceived that he was soiled from so abasing 
himself as to put his thoughts upon another.” 


He betakes himself to the Temple of Eternal Wisdom,— 


‘¢ Where never arises the vigorous sun, nor languishes the sentimental star ; 
a cold and stagnant light spreads over the crowd of sages who float in the stream 
of contradictions.” 


But he cannot drive from his heart “that fugitive woman.” Yet 


could he not “create a female image, fine and gentle, that would 


quiver within him and be a part of him” ? 


The fickle one returns and penetrates into the very temple. After 
a moment of tumultuous conflict with himself, he repulses her. 


** She tottered, almost naked, before him, her firm, round arms beating the 
air; then, amid the triumphal shouts of delivered wisdom, across the temple, 
under the indignant arms, swiftly, with bowed head, she departed. Never had 
she appeared to him more delicious than then, vanquished and veiled in her 
long hair. 

‘* And with one accord the delivered sages chanted the hymn of renouncement, 
the banality of languishments, the bitterness of lips that are kissed dry... . 
Then they saluted the marvels of the future. . -. 

‘‘ But what mattered to him the fate of the caravan beyond the horizon of his 
life! Hewwould depart. And may their vapid canticles roll on eternally !” 


Thus disenchanted with love and with science, we find him in the 
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guise of Lucius floating with Amaryllis— but that is an episode over 
which we need not linger. 

At the age of twenty-one he is a student in Paris, frequenting the 
cafés where meet ambitious youths and artists—certain workrooms of 
well-known Jittératew's—the National Library and the schools of 
advanced studies, the concerts and the museums. 

His life is, however, that of a recluse. 


‘This isolated youth, vain and wounded, lived in his dreams with such 
intensity that his suffering was as great as his pride. Solitary walks until 
dawn in the shadow of Notre Dame! . . . Evenings soft and glorious! His 
heart, bursting with youth, disdained to clarify his visions; his genius appeared 
infinite and intoxicated him. 

‘** The reaction was violent. . . . A horror came over him for the monotonous 
solitude of his meditations. . . . He detested life because he did not know how 
to construct definitely for himself a permanent universe. . . . All day he would 
lie in a kind of stupor, with a sense of vacuity in his stomach; he smoked 
without pleasure, and yawned incessantly. He visited people, and their vulgar 
conversation sickened him.” 


Some years later he becomes a “ secretary of a sub-secretary of 


a 
state. 


‘It is painful, after one has in thought embraced all the stages of human 
development, to begin life one’s self at the very bottom of the ladder.” 


This life he soon feels to be stultifying, intolerable; he feels a 


‘+ Desire, amounting to disease, to blot out those men from his mind, those 
especially who are in power and who affront you with their disdainful protec- 
tion. . . . And it is to these barbarians that I must yield the right to create 
me anew each morning, since I depend daily upon their opinion !” 


At last one evening his mood comes to a crisis, and in an ecstacy 
of self-communion he rescues his blemished ego from the clutch of the 
barbarians. 


** Harassed, dripping with perspiration, he ran up the stairs. He closed the 
shutters, quickly lit the lamp, tossed his clothes into a corner, invested himself 
in large pantaloons and a velvet jacket, and threw himself into an arm-chair 
amid the’familiar atmosphere. .. . 

“ He shook with a nervous laugh of relief, so badly did he need this solitude. 
He hid his face in his hands, choking a sob. He did not dare even to glance at 
the future. He abandoned himself to his imagination. .. . 

“T will escape from all these books, all these problems. . . . Whatever train 
of ideas I follow, I return fatally to myself. Iam the source. All these books 
are but pigeon-holes, in which I classify my ideas in regard to myself! Their 
titles serve but as the labels of the different portions of my appetite. .. . 

“ He lit an enormous black cigar; and contemplated the associations of ideas 
arising from the depths of his memory to construct his universe. 

‘‘ Already the walls, with their lining of old books, too well thumbed, have 
vanished. Nothing remains but a vast ocean of thought, bathing his soul, as 
real, though intangible, as the perfume with which one is impregnated by the 
memory of a woman.” 
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The image of that fugitive one intrudes upon his reflections; but 
“he yawns in the face of the insipid and perpetual phantom, his 
sentimentality.” 


‘‘ You were the harbinger; you made me attentive to this profound and fluid 
universe which lies behind the moments and the facis. But why any longer 
call woman my desire ? I never had pleasure in you but at times of good health 
and irreflection ; a fleeting gaicty, since there is no trace of it upon these pages ! 
It was when you abandoned me that I knew the delicious folly of sighs. My 
solitary dreams were fruitful, they gave me amorous indolence and tears. And, 
then, you compare and you envy ; thus you allow accidents, appearances, and all 
the petty sordidness of ambition to preoccupy us. I willdream no more of you, 
and you shall haunt me no longer. I mean to live with the part of myself that 
is untainted by ignoble occupations. . . . 

‘‘ During the day his labour would chase from his heart these sublime in- 
fluences. What matter! This night celebrates the resurrection of his soul ; he 
is himself, he is a passage-way thronged by images and ideas. . . . 

‘‘He leaned from a high tower, as from a temple, overlooking life. He 
beheld the swarming barbarians, he trembled to think of descending among 
them ; it was a disgust, a timidity and an agony. And at the same time he 
despised them. He recognised some of them ; he discerned their broad, offensive 
smile, their vigour and their turbulence. . . . 

‘«* Ah!’ he thought, as he began to pace the floor, smoking his fourth cigar. 
‘Yes, I feel myself the stumbling brother of those proud spirits, who guard for 
themselves a peculiar vision of the world. Base things are able to limit my life 
on every side; I will not participate in their mediocrity. . . . May all the 
strength of my pride turn inward on my soul, And let this disdainful soul 
shake off the dust with which an unworthy labour has soiled it. Let it be 
sprightly. I have yearned for this night, O my beloved, O my ego, to become 
once more a god.’ . . . Delicious to comprehend, to develop one’s self, to vibrate, 
to create a harmony between the ego and the world, to fill one’s self with images- 
vague and profound—beautiful eyes within us, full of passion, of science and of 
irony, who intoxicate us and defend us, and of their secret wisdom only say : 
‘We are of the same race as you, ardent and discouraged.’ 

‘*And long before he slept, he repeated to himself, with growing emphasis, 
the horror of the life which he was living.” 


We have already seen enough of M. Barrés to form a conception 
of his temperament. It is of a kind very common among men of’ 
talent at this end of the century, especially among those against whom 
Nordau exercises his profitable antipathy. Its various manifestations. 
may, it seems to me, be traced to one thing, which is a characteristic: 
concomitant and perhaps a cause,—the lack of nerve energy, neuras- 
thenia, or whatever the affliction really is that is so named. This, 
superinducing a disturbance of digestion and of the circulation, results 
in that excessive delicacy and extreme sensitiveness to impressions 
sensory and emotional. The causes of this are probably complex. 
One may be the universal spread of education and the consequent 
increase of sedentary occupations and the intensification of the struggle 
for existence; hence the men endowed with exceptional intelligence 
and sensibility, exposed at they naturally are to nervous disorders, are 
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liable to inherit a constitution that adds greatly to the difficulties of 
the artistic temperament. 

Let such a man be thrown into the modern world “ to make his 
way.” Never before in the history of the human race has there 
been such a desperate conflict of energy and will, never has such 
dust and clamour arisen from the arena. He finds himself utterly 
lacking in the essential requisite; he is stunned by the very noise 
of the combat, the very odour of the robust barbarians is enough to 
vanquish him. 

And he fails also in that grim duel with the other sex ; he lacks the 
animal tenacity. 

With a poet’s craving for sympathy, he is too morbidly sensitive to 
receive it, even if by chance it came in his way. The mysterious 
tyrant of the arts, the time-spirit, forbids him to obtain universal 
sympathy, like Musset and Byron, by the grandiose magnification and 
eloquent voicing of his woes; the tyrant says: ‘* Guard your emotions 
with irony, or you will become an object of ridicule; do not bemoan, 
but study your woes.” 

Poets and dreamers in the Middle Ages, some of them so fin de 
siécle in temperament, were sustained by the hope of an immortal life 
in a world more suited to their nature. This was most comforting, 
for even if a delusion, they could never realise their disappointment. 
But the modern man is cut off from all external consolations; he is 
thrown inevitably upon himself. ‘His ego becomes his companion, his 
confidante, his confessor, his only friend. And, buried in himself, 
with the inexhaustible stores he inherits from the past, he feeds ex 
rxquis amateur, en humaniste accompli, 

Philippe, having innoculated himself against the poison of thie 
passions, and having rescued his ego from the maleficent hands of 
the barbarians, is now a free man, and ready to devote himself to the 
training of the Mo’. He has simply attained self-dependence, that 
state, envied by all philosophers, which enables one to derive from 
one’s inner self the consolations and the pleasures that are usually 
sought for in the society of others.. Matthew Arnold, in his beautiful 
poem, tells how he learned this secret from the stars :— 


** Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


‘** But with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll, 
For these are self-poised, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul.” 


Nevertheless, the keenest craving of Philippe’s heart is for a per- 
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fectly congenial friend—a friend who suffers like maladies, and who 
will alleviate that unbearable sense of isolation. 

At the beginning of the second volume Philippe has discovered 
such a friend, one Simon by name, who promises to relieve his 
solitude. 


‘* Now for eight years, in order to be myself, I have felt the need of an excep- 
tional society, of continuous exaltation, and of a thousand little pungencies. 
Everything that is easy —laughter, respectability, idle conversation—makes me 
yawn and gives me the jaundice. I entered the world of letters and polities 
without any convictions, but with violent emotions, and having read Stendhal, 
and being very clairvoyant from my birth. I may assert that in six months I 
went a long way. I badly observed the rules of hygiene, I became disgusted, 
I absented myself; then I returned, drinking quin quina and adoring Renan. 
I was forced again to depart; tearful idealism gave place to Sainte-Beuve’s 
devotion to facts and details (petits faits). In 1886 I took bromides; I thought 
of nothing but myself. Dyspeptic and a little hypochondriac, I learned with 
pleasure that Simon was afflicted with nephritic colics. . . . We decided to pass 
the summer months in Jersey.” 


Their summer philosophizing leads them to the following con- 
clusions :— 


‘* PRINCIPLE First: We are never so happy as when in exaltation. 

‘** PRINCIPLE SECOND: That which greatly augments the pleasure of exaltation is 
to analyze it. 

‘The feeblest sensation can furnish us with considerable joy if we expose 
its details to some one who understands us at a word. And even humiliating 
emotions, when thus transformed into matter for the intelligence, may become 
voluptuous. ... 

** We agreed that we had been created to analyze our sensations, and to feel 
as many as possible of those that are exalted and subtle... . The least con- 
testible of our virtues is our clairvoyance; and we are at the same time deliri- 
ously ardent. Repose with us is nothing less than debility ; it is depressing as 
a disease that turns the face to the wall. 

** We have the rare gift for noting the effects upon our ego before the vibra- 
tion has left our organs of sense. When one has the honour of being so 
passionate and profound, one should cherish this piquant peculiarity. Let us 
diligently refine our sensibility and our analysis. The task will be easy, for our 
needs, as we satisfy them, increase in exigence and delicacy; and nothing but 
this can lead us to happiness.” 


Upon arriving at these principles they decide at once to put them 
, : bh i. ; : ‘ 
into practice. They retire into a remote hermitage in the province 
of Lorraine and begin their ingenious self-inspection. 


‘** At last, being comfortably installed, we began, at Simon’s suggestion, to 
discourse upon women. Woman, who has always possessed the annoying art of 
making imbeciles loquacious, still contains certain pleasing elements which a 
delicate spirit may occasionally utilize to produce in himself an agreeable illusion. 
But that is an operation too absorbing ; it impairs our concentration, and would 
interrupt our proposed experiments. 

‘* Simon, after reflection, added: ‘The trouble is that we have lost the habit 
of chastity... .’ 
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‘«« But,’ I replied, ‘ since it is not in our program to erect a grand passion, we 
need not see in women anything troubling or mysterious ; let us divest ourselves 
of all the lyricism which we throw like a long veil over ourtroubles. Let women 
be for us pure nature. This view will give us all the calm of chastity.’ 

‘‘ Simon approved of my wisdom.” 


They arrange with monastic rigidity the program of each hour ; 
they maintain an absolute silence until the advent of dinner; then 
they devote the greater part of the night to the analysis of the day’s 
sensations. Like Pater, they practise a cult of sensations, but admit 
a wider range and a greater intensity. 


‘‘T invoke all the violent forees that are able to move the heart of man; I 
would be to myself the sum of sensations that are ever increasing. In order to 
be distracted from my sterility, and flattered in my pride, no fever shall be 
unknown to me, and none shall fasten itself upon me.” 


They decide to begin by endeavouring to understand the strength 
and the weakness of their mind and body. 


‘Tt is of the highest importance that we should hold well in hand this double 
instrument in order to have a clear perception of the emotion we experience, and 
to be able to obtain it at will... . 

‘‘We first examined our bodily organs; upon their condition depend our 
forces and our clairvoyance.” 


With the help of a doctor he makes the following diagnosis of 
himself—which may throw light upon the physical basis of that 
disease called ‘ modernité.” 


‘‘With me, muscular activity being always null, the cerebral and nervous 
systems monopolise everything. From this lack of equilibrium, the organs, 
so irregularly stimulated, have become impaired, the sensibilities have been per- 
verted. The stomach was the first to go. I present a phenomenon well known 
to medical philosophers and to the directors of conscience ; I alternate incessantly 
between languor and exaltation. This is what urged me to undertake these 
experiments by which I hope to create a continuous exaltation, and to avoid the 
langourous reactions. . . . 

‘** Disposed to melancholy passions,’ says the doctor; but to maintain an 
ardent and pensive vision of the world, could anything be more desirable ? 

‘«* Engrossed in trifling things;’ but thus we are able to embrace the infinite 
in a second of our experience. . . . We attained maturity in our youth. We 
have never known that boyish irreflection, those wild escapades. Life was 
always difficult for us. We have never had the sense of force, that vital energy 
which carries the young man out of himself. . . . 

‘« «Such is our body,’ we said, and it is one of the most satisfactory that could 
be found for the enjoyment of great experiences.” 


After a searching examination of his moral nature, he concludes 
that his one regrettable sin has lain in not preserving a sufficient 
isolation. 

«QO, solitude, thou alone hast not abased me; thou gavest me the hours in 
which I advanced upon the road to perfection, and the secret of clothing myself 
in every conviction, so that I might become a complete image of the world.” 
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Their mutual confessions continue through the night, and amid 
the “inquietude of the chill dawn” they make the erercice de la 
mort. 


“We shall one day be crushed into our coffin, our clasped hands will be 
pressed by the lid nailed down noisily ; our humorous faces will wear the painful 
marks of the last struggle. . . . All that I shall have amassed—ideas, emotions, 
all my varied conceptions of the universe—will be effaced. It is well, then, 
that in the midst of these desired enthusiasms we do not attach great importance 
to anything, and yet at the same time enjoy ourselves incessantly. . . . Let us 
enjoy ourselves, let us dance, but see clearly. One should treat everything in 
the world as clever men treat young girls. . . . not to take them seriously, but 
enjoy them, and flatter ourselves in feeling for so slight a thing a sentiment so 
agreeable.” 


Having thus studied himself, and having settled upon a definite 
system of conduct, he is prepared to begin a serene and intel- 
ligent self-culture. He resorts first to what he calls the “in- 
tercessors.”” 


‘These are the men who have comprised an unusual number of sensations. 
Far advanced on the way to perfection, they have approached in various degrees 
the type of the greatest completeness that one can conceive of; they are the near 
neighbours of God. Let us venerate them as saints. Let us strive to emulate 
their virtues, so that we may approach that perfection of which they are the 
grand and precious fragments. . . . I spent the months of November, December, 
and January with the dead faces that have always pleased me. And I devoted 
myself especially to certain ones whose pages agitate me and bear me in a 
sudden flash to new recesses of my soul.” 


The two saints whose patronage he most implores are Benjamin 
Constant and Sainte-Beuve. After three months of communion with 
these holy men he plunges into the history of his native province, 
Lorraine. 


‘In seeing how my ancestors have built their country I will find the order 
in which were placed the strata of my ego. Excellent method for penetrating 
into some obscure parts of my consciousness !” 

With a curious ingenuity he discovers the sources of his character 
in the history of his race—*‘in the lives of all those dead men who 
have contributed to my sensibility.” 


‘* Until now I have had but confused ideas about myself; thou, Lorraine, 
hast shown me that I belong to a race incapable of realising its tendencies. . . . 

‘Then Lorraine made answer: * When you abase yourself, I shall vaunt you 
as the favourite son of your old parents, for you are the consciousness of our 
race. It is, perhaps, in you that 1, Lorraine, shall come to understand myself 
most completely. . 

‘* Freed henceforth from the sterile analysis of my organism, I will strive to 
realise the tendency of my being. An obscure tendency; but to realise it I 
shall model myself upon that which my instinct tells me is analogous and 


superior to my being. And it was Venice that my instinct pointed out.” 
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Tle starts at once for Italy. 
has a message for him :— 


In Milan Leonardo's sketch of Christ 


‘** T saw that complete comprehension is impossible without goodness (honté). 
I cease to hate. . . . Thus Vinci instructed me as I prayed to him in the Brera, 
leaning on the iron rail that encircles the hall. The face sketched by his pencil 
has the smile that pardons every Judas in the world, has the eyes that perceive 
in the most obscure actions the reasonable guidance of God, has the drooping of 
the lips which no affliction can again surprise.” 














lt is from Venice, however, as a whole, as an individual entity, 
that he receives most inspiration and enlightenment. 


‘Convinced that Venice has drawn from herself a vision of the universe 
analogous and superior to that which I erect so painfully, I shall guide myself 
by her development. Instead of coiling up within my sensibility, and lamenting 
that which in my ego displeases me, I shall evoke from the beauty of Venice a 
happy dream of life which I may contemplate, and to which I may conform.” 


After saturating himself with the aspects and the annals of the 
fair city, he imprisons himself in his room to re-create in thought the 
things he has absorbed. 


**Clothed in light stuffs, disdainful of toilet, simply covered with insect 
powder, I lived day and night among my cigars and stretched on my great 
bed. . . . My memories, rapidly transformed by my instinct, presented to me 
a Venice that exists nowhere. In place of the charms offered by this noble 
city, I mechanically substituted a beauty that was more certain to please me, 
a beauty drawn from myself. Her tangible splendours I retined into the im- 
palpable beauty of ideas; for the most perfect forms are but symbols te my 
idealistic curiosity. . . 

‘** Venice, I said to myself, was built in the lagoons by men who were jealous 
of their independence; this pride in her freedom she always preserved ; her 
politics, her customs, her arts, never suffered the influence of strangers. Thus, 
the first trait of my intellectual life has been to escape from the barbarians, the 
strangers; and the mainspring of my virtue has been to be a free man. 

‘Venice, in her heroism against the strangers, aroused in the soul of her 
citizens a beautiful disinterestedness. Thus I was always filled with a kind of 
natural generosity ; I hate the hyprocrisy of the austere, the narrowness of 
fanatics, and all the banalities of the majority... . 

‘Venice, struggling for existence, did not form a personal vision of the 
universe until she received an infusion of gentle mysticism: Memling, coming 
from Germany, caused John Bellini. Likewise, it was through that need of 
protection known to every delicate and unhappy childhood, and through a 
metaphysical learning from beyond the Rhine, that I was aroused to create a 
personal vision of the world. ... 

‘‘With Veronese, so noble and so full of graceful ease, the real Venice 
developed herself. . . . But my true comrade is Tiepolo. In him, the soul of 
Venice, which had developed with Bellini, Titian, and Veronese, ceases to create ; 
it observes and understands itself. . .. Like me, Tiepolo is an analyst, an 
analyst who delves among the treasures of virtue inherited from his ances- 
tors. .... Ina peéle-méle of all the schools thrown together, without method 
or restraint, he obtains harmony by an incredible splendour of hght. So my 
unity arises from the light which I throw upon all the visions accumulated 
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within me. ‘'Tiepolo is the central consciousness of his race. In him, as in me, 
a race comes to its final term. He does not create beauty; but he has infinite 
intelligence and ingenuity, he is the most highly ornamented consciousness that 
one could imagine, and with him, force, deprived of its early energy, creates a 
gracefulness unknown to sectarians. . . . 

‘*‘In his Caprices, a volume of etchings that render his sensations from day 
to day, Tiepolo imparts all his melancholy. He was too much of a sceptic to be 
bitter. His conceptions have that lassitude which follows voluptuous pleasures, 
and which delicate epicureans prefer to the pleasures themselves. He feels a 
confused fatigue from the heroic efforts of his fathers; and, while retaining the 
noble attitude which their glory formed for him, he smiles at it.” 


This is just the stage, it seems to me, that Walter Pater so quickly 
reached and so happily maintained. Philippe has now found that 
serenity of self-comprehension and that ataraxia of the mind which 
Epicurus prized. Henceforth everything he encounters in life, in 
thought, in art, will fall naturally into its place, will quietly enrich 
his heart or his mind. 

The rest of the trilogy recounts the fruit of the culture thus 
attained. Having drawn a sufficient nourishment from Venice he 
wishes to enliven his monotonous felicity by replunging into ‘ pain 
and humiliation.” He returns to Paris and obtains a sentimental 
experience by which he proves that he can now enrich his soul’s 
music with the songs of love without impairing its harmony. 


** At present I inhabit a dream composed of moral elegance and of clear- 
sightedness. Vulgarity itself cannot taint me, for, stationed in my palace of 
lucidity, I drown the vexing murmur that arises in the varied airs that my soul 
furnishes at will. 

‘‘T have abandoned solitude ; I have determined to live in the current of the 
century, because there are certain appetites that can be satisfied only in active 
hfe: . «+ 

‘* Indeed, when I was very young, in the sight of the barbarians and again at 
Jersey, I had too excessive a distrust for the outer world. It is repulsive, but 
almost inoffensive. . . . With a little aleohol and rare beef at meals, and with 
money in one’s pocket, one may endure contact with men. . . 

‘*Let us continue unceasingly to embellish and expand our inner being, 
while we move amid the bustle of the outer world. Be convinced that our 
acts have no importance, for they are in no way significant of the soul which 
ordains them, and are valuable only by the interpretation which the soul gives 
to them.” 


The Garden of Bérénice is a delicious idyll, and as a literary pro- 
duct it far surpasses the other two books; but since it contributes 
little to the doctrine which is the central interest of our study we 
may resume it more hastily. 

The only active career that appeals to Philippe is a place in the 
great directive centre of the nation’s will—the social cerebellum—the 
legislature. To achieve this ambition he undertakes an electoral 
campaign in the south, at Arles. Not far from that city in the garden 
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cf Bérénice, where, amid the low, flat land, its gleaming lagoons, 
and the feverish splendour of its sunsets, she mourns perpetually 
her young lover who is dead. Bérénice embodies all the charm and 
mystery of the unconscious forces of the world. She is the soul of 
that pensive land; she is the heart of the people—the children of 
the soil, who strive with it toward their inscrutable destiny. Nothing 
eoull be more poetical than the relations between Philippe and this 
tender adorable girl. Through her he finds a love for the lowly 
aud unhappy multitudes, and a devotion to that unknown God for 
which they blindly labour, driven by the instincts of their great, 
warm heart. 

Philippe’s political opponent, M. Martin, is a type of the ‘* adver- 
sary ”’—a man “ who piques himself on his positive, scientifie spirit,” 
who thinks that * his manner of feeling is the only reasonable one, 
and that all others are folly and hypocrisy ” :— 

**No one could more despise the life of contemplation. He had the habit of 
exclaiming, ‘Do you take me for a dreamer 7’ as one might say, ‘ Do you take 
me for an idiot?’ . . . He bogan to ticket with their scientific names these sad 
lagoons, the contorted trees and the blighted plain.” 


M. Martin is in love with Bérénice. Finally, Philippe urges her 
to marry M. Martin to escape from her melancholy solitude. But 
this child, who seemed to have drawn, flower-like, only the most 
tender and beautiful elements from the air and the sun, is chilled to 
death at the touch of the mechanical M. Martin. 


**T passed my nights in sorrowing over the fate of the young Bérénice, who 
died from having put her confidence in the adversary. . .. At last I felt with 
peculiar intensity that the ardour which had absorbed me for the past eight 
months was appeased, and that I needed a new one. But the difficulty of com- 
posing a new ego for myself is complicated with the regret of destroying the one 
I have at present. The passing into a new ¢etat d’dme requires the death of the 
oll one. At each modification that we cause in ourselves we may say: Qualis 
/... This problem was so inviting, anl so soft was the night- 
wind from the sea, that L resolved to go, in memory of Bérénice, to the garden 
at Aigues-Mortes. 

‘The October evening was so warm, or my imagination was so heated, that 
being a little tired, I decided to await the morning there on the tufted flowers, 
amid their keen perfume. To my over-wrought nerves, the trees and all the 
things I knew so well assumed fantastic shapes. The massive ramparts, the 
endless plain, the voluptuous desolation of the little garden, my love for the soul 
of simple folk, the submission of my reason before instinct—all the emotions 
that I had procured from this country, and all the charms it had thrown over 
me from the first, melted now into one harmonious form. 


artifer pores! 


‘As Limagined Berénice to be, she was the complete expression of the con- 
ditions under which my happiness would bloom; she was the ego that I wish 
myself to become. For an accomplished spirit there is but one dialogue—that 
between our two egos, the momcntiry ego that we are and the ideal one toward 
which we strive. It was in this sense that I saw Bérénice arise from the ashes 
of the tomb. . 
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** Borénice,’ I said, ‘each one of your tears has been to me more precious 
than an irrefutable logic. But that beneficonce will not survive your death.’ 

*** My tears,’ she answered, ‘ falling on you, have left a sign by which men 
will see that you have, in part, the soul of simple and good creatures... . I 
remain myself under a new form; I still am she who is never satisfied. That 
alone is essential. You aredesolate to find that you have no continuity; you 
insist that all augmentation of your soul implies the annihilation of another part. 
In this succession, which causes you to despair, when will you understand that 
one thing remains which alone is of importance —that is, that you still desire ? 
There is the spring of all progress and the one force of nature.’ 

‘Then I knelt and adored my little Bérénice.” 


Thus it may be that for an egoist the only road to altruism is 
through the very excess and persistence of his egoism, and that con- 
tinuous growth is essentially a moral requisite. 

The ultimate consequence of universal egoism is sometimes pic- 
tured as in this stanza of Alfred de Vigny :— 

‘‘ Bientét, se retirant dans un hideux royaume, 
La femme aura Gomorrhe et Vhomme aura Sodome ; 
it, se jetant de loin un regard irrité, 
Les deux sexes mourront chacun de leur cété.” 


What a surprise if instead it should end in a religion like this of 
Gabriel Vicaire :— 
‘*Sois bon pour tous comme pour toi-méme ; 
Pur je ne dis pas, c’est trop lointain ; 
Ouvre ton coeur au ciel du matin, 
Et rappelle toi qu il faut qu’on aime!” 


Again, from the moral side there is the plea that in perfecting self 
you benefit to the greatest possible extent of your capacities both 
friends and state, and if sufficiently successful you confer a blessing 
upon humanity at large. By inspiring in others the same effort 
toward completeness you aid in the universal scheme, serve in the 
eternal cause. And even if the cause seems hopeless and humanity 
unworthy of your devotion, you have made no sacrifice, you have in 
any case blessed yourself and a few friends. You have made life 
like a well-planned day, so arranged with consecutive engagements, 
so filled with ingenious entertainment, that in the end you will lie 
down, tired and satisfied, eager for sleep. 

Russet. P. Jacosus. 


(To be continued.) 
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OBJECT LESSON IN CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 

From out the labyrinth of programme and pamphlet, of congress and 
conference, by means of which men of every party attempt to con- 
tribute their quota of light towards the elucidation of social problems, 
it seems sometimes an almost impossible task to disentangle and 
follow up any one consecutive school of thought. Points of" difference 
are rendered more apparent by controversy than principles of union, 
and personal rivalries serve to obscure fundamental points of contact. 
lor Catholics, happily, the Herculean task of seeking for guiding 
principles amongst the tangled web of rival panaceas presented to the 
bewildered gaze of the social student, has been once for all enormously 
simplified by the issue of the Papal Encyclical (May, 1891) on the 
condition of the working classes. The voice of the Church never 
out-listances by very far the general consensus of Catholic feeling : 
and religious tendency. Her special ré/e is not to initiate a new 
policy, but to gather together, unify and crystallize all the nascent 
germs of social and religious activity, and direct them into a well- 
defined channel. So it has been with the existing labour questions. 
Cardinal Gibbons in America, Cardinal Manning in England, Bishop 
Ketteler in Rhenish Prussia, had all taken their stand on a Christian 
democratic platform many years before the appearance of the Ency- 


clical ‘“* Rerum Novarum”’; and the lines along which the Catholic 
democratic movement is advancing to-day had been laid down both 
in Kurope and in America long before the Pope thought fit to commit ; 
himself and his successors to any definite expression of sympathy. 
The ground being thus prepared, Leo XIII. issued his now celebrated . 


Eneyclical with the full knowledge that his sowing would not fall on 
barren or untilled soil. His wise foresight has been amply vindi- 
cated, and on the Continent, far more than in England, it becomes 
evident to the social student that for the last four and a half years 
the Papal Encyclical has acted at once as a rallying ground and a 
point of departure for all the Christian and democratic tendencies 
disseminated amongst Catholic nations. The Holy Father has skil- 
fully held all the threads of the movement in his own hands, and has 
kept in close personal touch with the popular leaders. By speech and 
by private audience, by letters to the Comte de Mun, to the Abbé 
Naudet, to Monsignor Doutreloups, to M. Decurtins, to the Abbé 
Pottier, he has imparted month by month encouragement and advice, 
and has, generally speaking, kept the Catholic democratic movement 
within the lines laid down in his Encyclical. It need hardly be said 
that this has proved an enormous source of strength to the Catholic 
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party, and that while, on the one hand, Socialists and Anarchists have 
been torn in two over the choice not only of leaders and of tactics, 
but even of principles, there has been evolved on the other a recog- 
nised school of Christian Democracy, with representatives in various 
nations, with intercommunication between its various branches, and 
above all, with a certain fund of universally accepted principles, the 
binding force of which not even national antagonisms and personal 
rivalries have been strong enough to destroy. 

But the Catholic democratic party in France has had a further 
advantage over the anti-Catholic Socialist schools. It can point not 
only to principles, but to facts, not only to dreams for the future, but 
to accomplishments in the present, not only to what might be, but to 
what, in one spot at least, really is. While many men have talked 
and written and agitated, one man has devoted a lifetime to putting 
into practice at his own expense the principles which received the 
imprimatur of the Pope in the labour Encyclical. This man is Leon 
Harmel, the owner and the organizer of a certain wool-spinning 
factory at Val-des-Bois, near Reims, which offers to the world that 
object lesson in Christian Democracy, the main features of which I 
hope to describe in the present article. After Comte Albert de Mun, 
his friend and fellow-worker, Harmel is the foremost Catholic layman 
of his country. He is a veritable nineteenth-century apostle of the 
working man. It was he who organized the first French workmen’s 
pilgrimages to Rome, and who, though neither an orator by nature, 
nor a politician by training, has spoken and lectured all over France. 
and far beyond her boundaries, on the rights of the working man 
and the duties of the capitalist, and above all on Christian Faith as 
the sole basis of human progress and welfare. A fine, strong, simple 
nature is Harmel’s, uniting as he does at once keen business capacity 
with unlimited kindliness of heart, irreproachable moral rectitude 
with unusual intellectual power, the possession of considerable wealth 
with a truly Franciscan simplicity of living. His unaffected humility 
in the midst of his remarkable economic and industrial successes 1s, 
perhaps, his most pleasing trait, and can only be accounted for by the 
fact that his whole career has been dominated by a single-hearted 
desire to serve God and the Catholie Church, which to him is the 
one and only possible exponent of the Divine Will. To Harmel 
Leo XIII. has extended both a paternal approbation and a brotherly 
friendship, and year by year the French manufacturer is received in 
private audience at the Vatican, bringing with him a store of up-to- 
date information on the practical minutiz of all those questions that 
lie nearest to the heart of the aged Pontiff ; while as late as May of 
the present year Leo XIII. gave a final seal to his many expressions 
of satisfaction by the cordial words, “I approve, Harmel, of all you 
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have done in the past, all you are doing to-day, and all you intend 
to do.” 

For it is emphatically in “doing” that Leon Harmel’s great 
strength lies, and no one can judge fully either of the man or of his 
work without a visit to Warmériville in the Val-des-Bois, the pleasant 
little wooded valley watered by the Suippe where the Harmel wool- 
spinning factory has stood for over half a century. From Reims and 
its great cathedral, with its incomparable thirteenth-century glass, 
its marvellous tapestries, and its reminiscences of every French king, 
from Clovis to Charles X., a short half hour in the train across the 
treeless plains of Champagne brings one to this little oasis of industrial 
peace in the desert of universal class antagonisms and commercial 
warfare. The smoke from the great chimneys does not apparently 
affect the vegetation, and the factory buildings, the homes of Leon 
Harmel and his married sons and relations, the schools of the children 
and the cottages of the workmen, are all clustered round the church 
in the midst of green trees and pleasant shrubberies, most restful to 
the eye and brain. It was at the little wayside station, one broiling 
morning last August, that I first made acquaintance with Harmel 
a strongly-built, broad-shouldered, elderly man, whose plain clean- 





shaven face was noteworthy at the very first glance for its expression 
of quiet strength and imperturbable resolve. From the very outset 
of our long talk I realised how entirely his whole life is absorbed by 
the work he has set himself todo, how completely he lives for his 
workmen alone and for the principles he holdsdear. ‘“ Le bon pére”’ 
is the name by which Harmel is known not only in his own domestic 
family, but by all the members, men, women, and children, of that 
wider industrial family of 1,200 souls towards whom his Christian 
principles have inspired him to act a father’s part. Rich as he is, it 
would be as impossible for “ Le bon pére” to live in some luxurious 
mansion—like ninety-nine out of every hundred successful manufac- 





turers—well away from the scene of his money-making labours, as 
for an affectionate mother to establish her nursery at a distance from 
her own home. He is as utterly devoid of social ambitions as of 
petty vanity, and, most wonderful of all, he has successfully indoc- 
trinated his children, both sons and daughters, with interests and 
enthusiasms identical with his own. 

To describe Val-des-Bois, and in any way to ignore, or even to 
slur over, the broad religious basis upon which the whole work is 
founded, would be to convey a totally false impression of the place. 
The whole establishment is as frankly and confessedly Catholic as any 
monastery, with the one important proviso that there is no compulsion 
in any form; and it issolely and entirely to their essentially Christian 
character that Harmel himself attributes the vast measure of social 
and economie success by which his various schemes have been crowned 
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It was thoroughly characteristic of the man that he should have led 
me first of all to the chapel—a little simple country structure dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart and to ** Notre Dame del Usine,” special 
protectress of factories, and adorned with statues of St. Francis, St. 
Anthony of Padua, St. Vincent of Paul, the faithful friends of the 
poor and the humble. Here there is no sumptuous ecclesiastical 
display ; all is simple and reverent, even with a certain air of austere 
poverty about it, in harmony with the lives of those who frequent it. 
Congregational singing is much encouraged at all the services, and 
indeed the whole musical part, whether choral or instrumental, of the 
religious functions and open-air processions is entrusted to the people 
themselves. This church, be it understood, is not the parish church, 
but the private chapel of the factory. The expenses are entirely 
borne by the Harmel firm, together with those of the three priests who 
minister to the wants of the factory hands, of the Christian Brothers 
who teach in the boys’ school, and of the active community of nuns 
who have charge of the education of the girls, and exercise a beneficent 
influence over every household in the village. 

But before entering into details concerning some of the practical 
institutions that lend to Val-des-Bois its unique interest, it will be 
better to give some outline of the general principles upon which 
Harmel has uniformly acted. According to the Christian Democratic 
School the duties of an employer towards his workpeople are as clearly 
defined and as all-embracing as those of a constitutional monarch 
towards his subjects. The duties, indeed, far outnumber the privi- 
leges ; capital becomes the handmaiden of labour and the employer 
the servant of the employed. In Leon Harmel’s “Catéchisme du 
Patron,” a most valuable little book that might profitably be trans- 
lated into English, he lays down in simple language, cast into cate- 
chetical form, the fundamental principles which should govern the 
conduct of all large employers of labour, and it is only fair 
to say that he himself faithfully acts up to his own teaching. Harmel 
starts with the assumption that all large conglomerations of workers 
for industrial purposes carry with them certain inherent dangers, both 
social and moral, against which it is the special duty of the employer 
to guard. This can only be done through the re-constitution of the 
“famille ouvriére,” consisting of both employer and employed, on a 
Christian basis. Whereas the whole modern industrial system of 
Kurope and America is based on the avowed assumption of a funda- 
mental antagonism between capital and labour, which it may or may 
not be possible to bridge over by human contrivances, Harmel urges 
their perfect identity of interests. Like Le Play, with whose ideals 
he has much in common, he aims at a general strengthening of family 
ties—even now stronger in France than they are with us—with an 
increase of parental authority ; and, in return for services rendered, 
he is prepared to entrust the employer with a far larger measure of 
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moral authority than he usually enjoys at present. ‘To organize 
with wisdom and prudence, to govern with justice and charity ”’ are 
the words in which he sums up the duties of the “ patron.” The 
moral, religious and educational welfare of his workpeople fall as 
strictly within this sphere as their actual industrial labour. The 
patron” has only fulfilled a portion of his duty when he has paid 
fair wages for work done, has provided sanitary workshops, has made 
provision against accidents, and abolished, as far as may be, night 
labour. It is further his bounden duty to allow his people every 
reasonable facility for the fulfilment of their religious duties, to shield 
them from immoral influences, to disseminate wholesome and Christian 
literature among them, to provide them with well-built cottages, 
garden-plots, and the means of healthy recreation, to superintend the 
training of his apprentices, to actively encourage thrift, and, generally 
speaking, to come to the practical assistance of his work-people in all 
cases of illness, accident, or misfortune. Should neither church nor 
Christian schools be situated within easy reach of his factory hands, 
the wealthy employer is bound to provide both the one and the other 
from his own resources. It is distinctly laid down that he has no 
right to beat down wages to the lowest market rate, for * the labour 
of man is not an object of barter, but a human act,” and is conse- 
quently subject to moral laws. Amongst the means by which the 
* patron’ may hope to beneficially influence his ** hands,” Harmel 
specially recommends workmen’s associations, which, as we shall see, 
play such an important 76/e in the life of Val-des-Bois. But he adds 
the important proviso that they should be governed autonomously by 
the members themselves, * otherwise it would resolve itself into a 
patronage without initiative or action, and, as regards the workmen 
themselves, without result.” By degrees these associations will serve 
to build up a corporation somewhat on the model of the medieval 
guilds with combined economic and recreative objects, whose re- 
establishment in modern form it is the Utopian dream of Harmel to 
bring about. 

Such are the general outlines of the principles on which Leon 
Harmel has acted in building up his work of moral and economic 
reform at Warmériville. At the Harmel factories the visitor is at 
first positively bewildered by the number and the seeming intricacy 
of the organizations. But on a little further acquaintance the feeling 
is changed into one of unstinted admiration before the harmonious 
completeness of the scheme, which embraces within its sphere every 
single class of individuals. At the present time the institutions 
amount to over thirty, each governed by a committee elected by the 
members themselves, and meeting at frequent intervals. For con- 
venience’ sake these various institutions, which together form the 
corporation or mixed syndicate of Val-des-Bois, legally constituted 
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and registered, according to the French law, in August, 1885, are 
classified as follows under four heads :— 

I. Fundamental Associations. 

II. Corporative and Economic Institutions. 

III. Societies for Moral Preservation. 

IV. Works of Piety. 

The first class comprehends, within the sphere of its seven sections, 
the vast majority of the men, women, and children connected with 
the factory. All the sections are established ona purely religious 
basis and are intended to serve as a religious bond uniting all the 
workers ; each observes a special feast-day in the year, and the 
members meet together on Sunday afternoons for devotional purposes, 
otherwise the conditions of membership require nothing further than 
what is expected of an ordinary practising Catholic. The men’s 
association, open to all men over eighteen, and possessing a member- 
ship of over 300, constitutes for all practical purposes a Catholic 
workmen’s club. The members have the use of a large airy club-room 
provided with six billiard tables, besides a lending library, a stock of 
games, and a refreshment bar, all under their own control, the room 
being open every evening of the week and all day on Sundays. Here 
conferences are given, debates carried on, and the monthly meetings 
of all the members held, at which social and economic questions are 
largely discussed. 

For the boys from thirteen to sixteen there exists the “ petit cercle,” 
and for those still at school the Association of St. Louis Gonzaga, 
which, apart from religious objects, are mostly occupied in organizing 
games, country walks, and amusements of all sorts, besides cultivating 
in the children a spirit of “ camaraderie’ and mutual help, a point 
on which Harmel lays great stress. 

The women and girls are organised in sections on similar lines, and 
are under the supervision of the Sacred Heart nuns who teach in the 
school. With the married women is associated a little band of “ Dames 
Patronesses,” and together they occupy themselves with many domestic 
and maternal questions, simple lectures being given at the monthly 
meetings on domestic economy and hygiene, besides explanations of 
any scheme that the firm wishes to promote, or any changes in con- 
templation. For it is one of Harmel’s theories that the mothers of 
families have a right to be consulted on any scheme affecting the 
moral or economic well-being of the family, and his experience has 
taught him that without the good-will of the “ mére de famille,” so 
potent a personality in the French social system, it is almost impos- 
sible to carry any plan to a successful issue. 

Turning to the Corporative and Economic Sections, it should first 
be mentioned that the whole industrial colony of Val-des-Bois is 
governed by a Central Committee, consisting of the members of the 
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firm—no less than seven members of the Harmel family figure on the 
list—the resident priests, and certain directors and managers, the com- 
mittee acting as the ultimate arbiter in all matters under dispute. A 
more strictly consultative body, but entrusted also with large powers 
of supervision, is the Conseil Syndical on which the employers and 
employed are equally represented. Hence the title of Mixed 
Syndicate of Val-des-Bois. All workmen over eighteen years of age 
have a vote for the Conseil Syndical, and any man is eligible who, 
being a Frenchman, has worked three years in the factory. No step 
of any sort is taken, no fresh development is initiated, before it has 
been exhaustively discussed by the Conseil Syndical, and the opinion 
of every member ascertained. The Conseil is indeed the very back- 
bone of the whole industrial edifice; its meetings are held monthly, 
and twice a year there is a general meeting of all the members of the 
Syndicate. 

The Professional Committee is, again, a separate body, to which all 
the various classes of labour employed in the factory elect a delegate, 
and which takes cognizance of all questions concerning internal 
discipline, the training of apprentices, the prevention of accidents, 
and soon. Very limited authority is bestowed on the overseers and 
foremen, although for the most part they are selected from amongst 
the workers themselves ; it is only within their power to inflict very 
small fines for infraction of the rules, and all serious offences must be 
brought under the immediate notiee of the firm. As regards fines it 
is worth noting that with over six hundred workers employed, the 
fines for the last year barely amounted to 20 franes. Special care is 
taken that the apprentices, both male and female, should have the 
necessary technical training for the due mastery of their craft. As 
far as possible fathers are entrusted with the apprenticeship of their 
sons, an arrangement rendered possible by the fact that whole families 
are employed in the factory, and that long service is the rule and not 
the exception. Quite recently a Company of Veterans was formed 
of all workers who have been in the employ of the firm for over 
a quarter of a century, and it already numbers over fifty members of 
both sexes, whilst one hundred more have worked for periods of over 
ten years. 

In going round the factory, as I had the pleasure of doing in the 
company of M. Harmel, it did not require the eye of an expert to 
discover the many excellent features which distinguish the place. 
Nothing was more apparent than that a splendid business capacity lay 
at the back of the whole concern. Everything was in the most perfect 
order; silently, quickly, and steadily every hand was at work. The 
great building—or rather series of buildings—is but one storey high, 
allowing of the rooms to be thoroughly well lit and ventilated from 
the roof. Everything was clean, airy, and cheerful, and even on 
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a hot summer’s day there were absolutely no impure odours to be 
detected. In the winter months hot-air pipes maintain the tempera- 
ture at a suitable level. The most rigid precautions are taken for the 
prevention of accidents, and, as a matter of fact, no serious accident 
has occurred for some years. A double system of signals announces 
the starting of any machinery, and it is strictly forbidden to do any 
cleaning or repairing while the machines are in motion. 

I must confess that what interested me most in the factory was the 
sight of the girl workers, of whom there are some two hundred 
employed. It was almost impossible to realise that these neat, smooth- 
haired maidens, with placid innocent faces, dressed in simple and 
convenient cotton skirts and blouses, and nearly all wearing, as their 
sole adornment, the much-coveted blue ribbon of the “enfant de 
Marie,” belonged really to the same class as the factory girl, as we 
know her in the Kast End of London, with her flashy clothes, her 
preposterous hat, her terrible fringe. The contrast was positively 
startling. At Val-des-Bois the girls work in quite separate “ ateliers”’ 
from the men, the latter being engaged in the dyeing and spinning 
departments, while to the former is entrusted the charge of the winding 
machines. As these are all of the most recent and improved patterns, 
they require comparatively few hands to serve them, and the work, 
which demands nothing beyond attention and .neat-handedness, is 
eminently suitable for female labour. Thus, although the French law 
admits children into factories at the age of thirteen, there were no 
signs of anemia or physical lassitude among the workers, some of 
whom looked mere children. This, of course, is largely due to the 
hygienic conditions under which the work is carried on, and to the 
fact that Val-des-Bois is really situated in the open country, and that 
even from the factory windows pleasant glimpses of green foliage may 
be obtained. 

But the very marked superiority of these girls is the result quite as 
much of their moral as of their physical conditions. Up to the age of : 
seventeen every girl is compelled to devote one hour a day, deducted: 
from her working hours, to self-improvement, her time being mostly 
spent in the école ménagére attached to the convent, while one hour a 
week is given to religious instruction. Inside the workshop their moral 
character and their general well-being are safeguarded by an organiza- 
tion for which M. Harmel undoubtedly deserves the greatest credit, which 
I should much like to see introduced into England, and which obviates, 
the most common objections to factory-labour for young women. Though 
the girls work apart from the men, it is obvious that with endless lengths 
of whirling machinery, the work must be closely supervised by male 
engineers and male foremen. How to protect the girls from the caprices, 
the possible tyranny, the familiarity, or worse, of these men, some of 
whom are necessarily chosen more for their mechanical skill than for 
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their moral character, was a problem which gave /e bon pére much 
anxious thought. His remedy is as simple as it is effective. The 
girls elect from among themselves a certain number of conscilléres 
@ateliers, or monitors, three for each of the large afeliers. It is the 
duty of these consei/léres, while attending to their own machines, to 
keep a friendly watch over the needs of their neighbours and to render 
them any little help that may be required. They are emphatically 
the servants and not the overseers of their companions. Each is 
possessed of a little metal token, and should any girl, for any reason 
of health, or any valid reason whatsoever, wish to leave the factory 
during working hours, she applies, not to the foreman, but to the 
nearest conscil/ére, and once provided with the token she may pass out 
without hindrance. It can be seen at a glance what a protection such 
a system affords to young and innocent girls. Moreover, in any case 
of attempted familiarity on the part of a foreman towards any of 
his hands, the conseillére is ready not only with a word of kindly 
advice to the recipient, but also of warning to the originator of the 
misplaced attentions. At Val-des-Bois the permission to leave the 
factory is mainly used by the girls who wish to go to confession, for 
Harmel rightly holds that to condemn men and women to spend 
perhaps hours on a Saturday evening, or the eve of a Feast, waiting 
their turn at the confessional after work hours, would be a distinct 
discouragement to regularity in their religious duties. But apart 
from this point, it is obvious that. a girl might rightly wish to leave 
her work for reasons which it would be an insult to her modesty to 
expect her to confide in a foreman, and Harmel assured me that he 
had no reason to suppose the system was ever abused. The girls 
always select the conseil/éres for their high moral character, and once 
a month these meet together to draw up a report for the central 
committee, incorporating any complaints their companions may wish 
to make, together with their own suggestions, and these, when possible, 
are always acted upon. The whole system is, as I have said, so simple 
and so effective, so educational in the highest sense, and so calculated 
to develop the best side of a girl’s nature, that I hope very much the 
idea may be taken up by some of our womer workers, and adapted to 
English requirements. Of all Harmel’s many schemes for cheating 
the devil, this one for the protection of his workgirls is that which 
affords him the most unqualified satisfaction. 

The Eight Hours movement has not as yet made much progress in 
France, and at the Harmel factory the hands work from a quarter to 
six in the morning till six in the evening, with two intervals, one of 
a quarter of an hour, and one of an hour's duration, during the day. 
As a set-off to such long hours it must be remembered that all the 
important Feast-days of the Church are, like Sundays, regularly 
observed, so that, as I gathered from a return extending over three 
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months, the working days are only on an average eleven to the fort- 
night. Moreover, as all the workers live in the immediate vicinity of 
the factory, no time is lost in going to and from their work. A 
sensible regulation, and one, I believe, frequently to be met with on 
the Continent, provides that all the married women, of whom the . 
number is not large, and all the girls who may be responsible for the 
family dinner, shall leave the factory half an hour before the mid-day 
rest. 

The oldest of the economic institutions of Val-des-Bois is the 
Society for Mutual Help, of which every male and female worker 
is ipso facto a member, but in so far as it simply fulfils all the ordinary 
and well-known functions of a sick club, I need enter into no details 
concerning it. 

As a more direct inducement to habits of thrift, a savings-bank has 
been organized in connection with the firm, and it is open to every 
workman to leave a portion, however small, of his wages on the fort- 
nightly pay day in the hands of the cashier, the firm undertaking to 
pay five per cent. interest on all such sums up to 1,000 frances. Even 
the little children at school are encouraged by their teachers to put by 
their halfpence to be added to the same fund. As regards the girl- 
workers, Harmel discovered that saving presented peculiar difficulties 
for them, as the parents laid claim to the major portion of their earn- 
ings. ‘To obviate this hardship the firm undertakes to present every 
girl on her marriage with a sum equal to that which she has been 
able to lay by, up to 100 francs, an arrangement which, needless to 
say, has proved highly popular and eminently successful. 

Even more important in their economic and moral results are the 
co-operative stores, possessed of a capital of 20,000 francs, and entirely 
managed by the workmen themselves. They include a very flourish- 
ing bakery and a * petit magasin,” or general store, ready money 
payments being, of course, an absolute rule at both establishments, 
which practically monopolize all the custom of the working class com- 
munity. After paying 6 per cent. interest to shareholders, the 
society distributes its net profits between the shareholders and the 
purchasers, one-eighth to the former and seven-eighths to the latter, a 
sum usually amounting to 5 per cent. on all purchases. Purchasers 
enjoy the further advantage of a “ boni corporatif,” a bonus derived 
from a sum of 5 per cent. reserved on all purchases made at the stores. 
This sum, which brings in interest at the rate of 5 per cent., is placed 
in the savings-bank in the name of the holder, and thus creates with-. 
out, so to speak, any effort on the part of the holder, a little reserve 
fund, which can only be drawn out (1) when the owner has reached 
the age of fifty, (2) when he leaves the factory for good, (3) when 
he dies. With all these means at his disposal, with his “ boni corpo- 
ratit,”’ his share in the profits of the stores, and the sum that he him- 
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self may have put by at high interest in the savings-bank, together 
with the numerous advantages to be derived from the Mutual Help 
Society, from the system of ready-money payments, and from the 
practical certainty that his daughter will be provided with a dot and 
he himself with a life-pension in case of permanent disablement from 
accident, the workman at the Harmel factory undoubtedly enjoys very 
solid economic advantages. The yearly sum saved by all these dif- 
ferent means is calculated at more than 80,000 francs, and is st adily 
on the increase. Moreover the workman incurs no travelling expenses, 
for he is lodged on the spot in a sanitary, well-built, four-roomed cot- 
tage, for which he pays a strictly moderate rent, and to which is 
invariably attached an ample strip of garden ground. His old age is 
provided for by light work as long as he is fit for any sort of labour, 
and by a pension granted by the firm to supplement his savings for 
his last years of lingering decrepitude. But even this does not 
exhaust the list of the benefactions to which he may lay claim. It 
may yet happen, in spite of all these advantages, that a workman in 
receipt of full wages according to the accepted wage tariff may be in a 
chronie state of poverty bordering on want, owing to the fact of his 
wife’s ill-health or the size of his young family. In such cases the 
firm comes to his direct assistance. Harmel has calculated that the 
indispensable minimum on which a family can live in decent comfort 
is 4.50 frances per head per week. If from unaycidalle causes the 
combined family earnings do not amount to this sum, the firm sup- 
plies what is lac ‘king until such time as the children’s earnings come 
to supplement the parent’s wages. This forms, of course, a direct 
charge on the firm which may amount to 30 franes or 40 francs per 
week, and one which from the ordinary point of view would be 
entirely beyond anything that could rightly be demanded of it. But 
Harmel’s Christian conscience would be outr: iged as long as a single 
workman in his employ could not maintain himself and his family in 
decent comfort. Finally, I must mention that a special committee is 
responsible for the purchase of the wine and spirits required for the 
bar in the men’s club. Total abstinence is not a virtue which is ever 
practised in France, but any tendency to drunkenness at the club is 
kept in check, first by public opinion, and secondly by the adoption 
of what is practically the Gothenburg system. The goods are all 
purchased by a committee of the club members, and the sale is 
entrusted to the care of a salaried clerk who has no possible interest 
in encouraging the consumption of drink. No alcohol is allowed to 
be sold anywhere within the factory precincts, except at the club, and 
as a matter of fact the “ drink-fiend ” is not one of the crying social 
evils with which Harmel has to cope. 

I have left myself but little space to speak of the Societies for 
Moral Preservation and the Works of Piety. The former have 
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in view the healthy recreation of the people, and include, amongst 
others, a “Société de Jeunesse” for young men, which organizes Sunday 
fétes and dramatic entertainments, athletic and reading societies, and, 
most important of all, a choral society and two bands—one for brass 
and one for string instruments. The musicians occupy a promi- 
nent position in both the religious and social life of the place, for 
not only do they provide all the music for the religious services, but 
the brass band plays every Sunday afternoon in the grounds of the 
factory, the string band is called upon to give two or three concerts 
every year, and the Choral Society takes an active part in every form 
of féte and festivity. A large room with a stage has been built where 
the young people of both sexes can spend the evening, and where 
every sort of harmless entertainment takes place. On Sundays all 
the spacious yards and shrubberies are thrown open to the workpeople, 
who also have the use of an excellent bowling-green. 

Of the religious confraternities it will be enough to say here that 
they are all designed with the object of bringing religion more vividly 
home to the members, of sanctifying family life, and above all, of 
spreading a missionary spirit amongst the people, for experience has 
taught Harmel that neither by his own efforts as head of the firm, 
nor yet by those of the priests whose services he has secured, can a 
religious spirit be diffused through the community without the active 
<o-operation of the members themselves. And so a zealous though 
discreet apostolate is ceaselessly carried on by numbers of the men 
amongst their factory companions, by the girls amongst themselves, 
even by the little children at their games and lessons. The example 
of a companion is found to be far more potent than the preaching of 
4 superior, and in the preliminary work of persuading a man or 
woman to join in the church services the priest is easily out-distanced 
by the fellow-worker. As I have already stated, no religious com- 
pulsion of any sort is employed by the firm, and all the economic 
advantages are enjoyed by the workers as a right, and have absolutely 
no connection with absence from or presence at Sunday Mass; but 
the moral suasion brought to bear on all absentees is undoubtedly 
very strong, and can be exercised all the more freely from the fact 
that in France there is practically no question of proselytism from 
one form of Christian faith to another. The whole religious battle 
lies between Catholicism on the one side and freethought and re- 
ligious indifference on the other. Indeed, in the majority of cases, it 
is more a question of morals than of faith, so that dogma does not as 
a rule play a large part in the work of conversion. There is, however, 
always a certain percentage of men and women who, either from 
principle or from indifference, absent themselves from the religious 
services—these, it is naturally a satisfaction to M. Harmel to know, 
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grow every year fewer in number, and are mostly to be found among 
the new-comers. 

To sum up, two ideals, the one religious, the other economic, wnder- 
lie all the work that is carried on by the Harmel family. The first 
object is to make of the average workman a good Christian; the 
second to train him into an independent, self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing citizen. In Harmel’s opinion it is absolutely indispensable that 
the religious motive should precede that which is social. Step by 
step the people have been prepared both morally and socially to take 
their share in the free community life of Val-des-Bois, and as a result 
they have fully responded to the trust that has been reposed in them. 
Harmel assured me that an ever-increasing number of his men realised 
to the full his social and religious ideals, and devoted all their energies 
to living up to them and to spreading them among their fellow-work- 
men. It is not, he maintains, the material advantages which excite 
their enthusiasm, but the religious spirit. He preaches to them in- 
cessantly the doctrines of altruism and mutual service, and he can 
testify personally to innumerable acts of touching devotion and 
service amongst his men. All the recreative institutions are accepted 
primarily as a means of giving amusement to others, and in this way 
the religious ideal has come to permeate the simplest things of life in 
the minds of the people. 

In Harmel’s opinion the mixed syndicate is the highest practical 
expression that modern industrial'enterprise can adopt. He does not 
believe in any form of profit-sharing as between employer and em- 
ployed, for to make the employed suffer in any way for the business 
failures of the firm, appears to him unjust and impracticable, and to 
allow them to profit by the successes without taking the risks of the 
losses, he regards as an undesirable form of charity. Nor does Harmel 
rely on the efficacy of factory legislation, but rather on the moral 
force of custom as established by the practice of model factories. In 
this he shows himself a disciple of Le Play, though to custom and the 
Ten Commandments which the French economist regarded as the true 
and necessary basis of industrial peace and stability, Harmel would 
add an active love of God, manifested in a sense of social obligations. 
With Le Play he is, needless to add, a bitter antagonist of the Man- 


demand, carried to their logical conclusion, have helped to turn the 
industrial area into a market where human labour is purchased at the 
lowest price to which competition can drive it. At Val-des-Bois such 
a thing asa strike—that brutal remedy for fundamentally immoral 
conditions of labour—is absolutely unknown. There can occur no 
violent clash between interests which are regarded on both sides: as 
strictly identical. In his views on authority, Leon Harmel is singu- 


larly broad-minded. He has long realised that the secondary autho- 





chester school of political economy, whose principles of supply and 
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rity of the men strengthens, rather than weakens, the ultimate authority 
of the master, and hence he feels no hesitation in delegating a portion 
of his powers to his factory hands. 
It is not for a moment assumed—Harmel himself would be the last 
person to put forward any such claim—that the institutions of Val- 
des-Bois are all of original growth. Many of them, in an isolated 
condition, may be found in industrial centres, both in England 
and on the Continent. But no factory, I venture to think, can boast 
so complete an organization as Val-des-Bois, and nowhere is the altru- 
istic spirit so strongly developed. The practical question is how much 
of it all would bear transplantation to English and Protestant soil ? 
The mixed council, the institutions for the encouragement of thrift, 
the “ conseilléres d’atelier” could be organized without difficulty by 
any English manufacturer who set to work in the right way. But I 
venture to think that the French, as a nation, will submit to a far 
larger measure of social organization than we in England should ever 
be prepared to swallow, and that the very comprehensiveness of the 
Harmel scheme would constitute one of its greatest drawbacks from the 
point of view of the British working man, who is, above all, an indi- 
vidualist. Our young people would never accept the amount of 
parental control that Harmel advocates, and his paternal interest on 
the subject of the literature and the newspapers indulged in by his work- 
men, would be regarded by English mechanics as intolerable super- 
vision. Social problems can never be treated by any cut and dried 
system, yet all, I think, will be agreed that a diffusion amongst 

{nglish capitalists of the spirit which inspires the ‘‘ Catéchisme du 
Patron,” would do more for the industrial conditions of our labouring 
classes than a whole session of beneficent legislation. 

That Harmel exercises to-day a far-reaching influence over his 
countrymen there can be no shadow of doubt. In England we are 
too prone to assume that the fight in France between Catholicism and 
Freethought has already been fought and lost by the Church. In 
reality, the struggle is being carried strenuously forward in every 
diocese of the land, even if at times against fearful odds, and it is in 
a great measure to laymen such as Harmel that the Church is indebted 
for the hold that she still maintains over a portion of the French nation. 
With Le Maistre and Ozanam, with Montalembert and the Comte de 
Mun, he can claim the credit of fighting the battles of Christianity on 
social and educational, rather than on dogmatic lines, and with them 
he will be classed by his fellow-countrymen among the great Catholic 
laymen of the nineteenth century. 

Viromnta M. Crawrorp. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


I.—THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR 1896. 


Tue leaders of the Unionist party have ascribed their phenomenal 
success in the parliamentary elections of 1895 as due, in no small 
measure, to a prevailing dissatisfaction on the part of those inter- 
ested in the cause of public elementary education, both with the 
provisions of the education laws and with their recent administration. 


And the advent of a Unionist government to power, in these cireum- 
stances, necessarily places the whole question of reform, in reference | 
to these conditions, in the front rank of the practical politics of the 
time. Five years ago, at a period just prior to the Act by which the 
direct payment of school fees by the parent was abolished, I pointed 





out in the pages of the Forrnigurity Review,’ that the policy of 
abolishing school fees must inevitably raise the whole question of the 





organisation of elementary education. In the recent election the s 
question has been raised in an acute form. 
The dissatisfaction with the present state of things is both reason- : 


able and easily understood. It arises from the fact that public 
elementary schools, although in the eyes of the law they are of equal 
merit and utility, are yet divided into two unequal classes; one a 
modern but privileged and rate-aided class; the other an older and 
unorganised class, not only not rate-aided, but actually contributing 
from scanty means to the local rates. 

The first of these classes is that known as Board Schools. They 
are the product of the Act of 1870. There are 5,151 such schools in 
England and Wales. They are locally governed by 2,452 School 
Boards elected by the ratepayers of the separate localities. They are 
also maintained at the charge of the local rates. Of these School 
Boards only 434 exist in districts with a population of more than 
5,000 persons. 

The second class is that known as Voluntary or Non-Board Schools. 
Many of them existed long before the Act of 1870. They owe their 
existence to the efforts of religious men, who felt the necessity of 
rightly educating children, long before the State was alive to these 
responsibilities and duties. It was they who called into existence 
that popular sentiment and force which found an utterance in the 
Education Act of 1870. And, notwithstanding the adverse conditions 


(1) August, 1890. 
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which affect their work, and to which reference will afterwards be 
made, the number of these schools has gradually increased since that 
date until they now number 14,605. They are locally governed by 
separate bodies of managers mainly elected by the subscribers to their 
funds. Of the whole number 11,897 are maintained in connection 
with the Church of England. The Roman Catholics have 985; the 
Wesleyans 503; and British and Jewish, and unclassified schools 
together number 1,230. None of the 14,605 schools are assisted from 
the local rates. On the contrary they contribute from their funds to 


It is obvious from this statement that there is a marked difference 
between these classes of schools in the matter of organisation and of 


They are all 


alike public elementary schools. As such they are controlled on 
behalf of the State by the Education Department. They are all alike 
inspected by H. M. Inspectors in the interests of the State. They 
are all equally governed by the regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment, as laid down, from time to time, in the Education Code. They 
are all alike awarded by the Education Department a grant of public 
money as a consequence of the excellence of their work. They are 
all alike conducted by teachers, whose proficiency is certified for the 
State by means of the Education Department. ‘And attendance at 
either class of schools satisfies the law of compulsory school attend- 


So far, therefore, as the parent is concerned, the State offers the 
4 same guarantees and provides the same safeguards for the efficiency 
of the instruction given to his children, whether they attend a Board 
School or a Non-Board School. And if the matter were one of 
instruction only no difficulty would arise. But it is a matter of 


education as well as of instruction. It is at this point that a differ- 
ence appears in the working of each system. All Non-Board Schools 
are maintained because their supporters are convinced that the educa- 
tion of a child, if it is to proceed upon right lines and to reach a 


beneficial result, must be carried out on a religious basis. Hence 


Non-Board Schools are in principle religious, and with the exception 
of the Jewish, they are also Christian Schools. But Board Schools do 
not offer a like security for the religious basis of the instruction. 
They may be, and very often are, Christian Schools. They are some- 
times apparently without protest on the part of the authorities, to all 
intents and purposes, Jewish Schools." But they are also sometimes 
schools from which the Bible is excluded, and perhaps oftener in 


which the Bible is simply allowed on sufferance.? 


(1) Vide the Return ‘“‘ Education ’’ (Religious Teaching in Board Schools) ordered by 


the House of Lords, 5th February, 1895, pages 570-586. 





(2) The condition of affairs in Wales and Monmouthshire is indicated in the follow- 
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Into which of these several categories any particular Board 
School may fall, depends entirely upon the action which the elected 
School Boards may take. In this matter the will of the School Board 
is supreme during the three years of its existence. The State, as 
represented by the Education Department, is powerless to interfere. 
The parents are equally without remedy. The child, at the parents’ 
option, is indeed protected against religion by the law embodied in 
the “Conscience Clause,” but there is no legal protection against 
actual or practical atheism. It is not surprising, in these cireum- 
stances, if the religious question, so called, pervades, and partially, if 
not wholly, determines most of the elections to School Boards. 

The speculative theorist in educational affairs, living in a world of 
his own imaginings, thinks that the problem is solved by reducing 

e s ] : 5 
education to the level of instruction, and by offering for the accept- 
ance of Christian people a system of secular teaching in satisfaction of 
the demand for education. Because religion has no place in his order 
of things, he deems it to be strictly equitable and just to strike it out 
of the order of the universe for the poor. And by an effort of the 
imagination of which only speculative educationalists are capable, he 
denominates himself and his kind as the “ State’; and he urges that 
the “State” should teach nothing with which he does not agree. 
Such is the genesis of the demand for secular instruction only. It is 
not a genuine popular demand. For partisan purposes it may be 
adopted to suit a pressing occasion by a political party, but it has 
behind it neither the force of public opinion, nor any genuine intel- 
lectual impetus.’ 

Indeed, so great is the popular dread lest such a policy should 
become operative, upon a large scale, that the whole system of Non- 
Board Schools continues to be maintained, both as a protest and as a 
protection. Less than three-sevenths of the children attending ele- 
mentary schools are to be found in Board Schools. After nearly a 
quarter of a century since their first institution, during which period 
ing statement. There are within these limits 347 School Board Districts. Of these 
20 have no schools and one is unreported upon. Of the remaining 326— 

34 have an efficient syllabus of Bible instruction. 

62 read the Bible and have some instruction therein. 
118 read the Bible but have no instruction therein. 

62 do not even read the Bible. 

50 have no religious observance of any kind. 

In 13 cases, one of which is optional with the teachers, is there any examination. 
When it is remembered that these Boards are mainly controlled by Nonconformists 
it is not difficult to understand the progress which the Welsh Church is making 
amongst the people. 

(1) It was adopted as the policy of the London Liberal and Radical Union in the 
London School Board Election of 1891. But under stress of the religious controversy 
prior to the election of 1894 the policy of the same party advanced to the point of not 
continuing to oppose instruction from the Bible ‘‘in the principles of the Christian 
religion.”’ 
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they’ have heen lavishly supported by loans to the extent‘ ‘of 
£26,000,000, and by an expenditure out of local rates now reaching a 
total annual charge of more than £4,820,000 for maintenance alone, 
they are not yet the schools of the people. More children attend the 
Non-Board Schools in connection with the Church of England than 
attend Board Schools, and yet these schools not only do not recetve 
a single penny from the rates, but actually contribute towards the 
£8,670,000' which is annually poured into the lap of the rival estab- 
lishment. And from whom is the £8,670,000 yearly collected ?° Not 
from the speculative theorist, who for theoretical purposes deems him- 
self to be the State, but from the ordinary ratepayers in the districts 
concerned, the bulk of whom, as we see, are, both by conviction and 
practice, determined that no education will satisfy them which is not 
founded upon a religious basis. In a very large number of cases 
these persons pay twice over for school purposes, once compulsorily 
through the rate for a form of instruction to which they entertain 
serious objections, and again voluntarily in order to provide for them- 
selves and others that education which they deem to be essential to 
the welfare of their children. Is it surprising that a keen sense of 
the inequity of such an arrangement should have deeply stirred the 
electorate at the recent election ? 

No doubt other concurrent causes have helped’ to produce the grave 
dissatisfaction which exists. The notorious circular, No. 321, issued 
in 1893 by the Education Department to H.M. Inspectors, and for 
which Mr. A. Dyke Acland was responsible, pressed very heavily 
upon Non-Board Schools. By it these educational officials were 
constituted a curious combination of architects, land surveyors, and 
sanitary experts. They were ordered to report upon the area of play- 
grounds, the condition of the structures, and the state of the drains. 
Having no special knowledge or experience in these matters they un- 
doubtedly created a large amount of heart-burning and confusion in 
the vain attempt to carry out the letter of their instructions. The 
results were, in some cases, ludicrous ; in others, astounding; in all, 
costly.? So far as Board Schools were concerned whatever money 


(1) The total expenditure of School Boards in England and Wales for the year 1894 
was over £8,670,000. Administration expenses cost £405,000; school maintenance, 
£4,820,000; loans, £1,943,000; interest on loans, £750,000; repayment of loans, 
£547,000 ; miscellaneous, £199,000. 

(2) The Education Department, on the report of H.M. Inspector for Southwark, 
ordered the School Board for London to close a school (July, 1893) on the authority of 
a statement that owing to its sanitary condition there was ‘serious mortality amongst 
the children attending it.’’ There was not the slightest truth in the charge. The 
Board had no option in the matter. They closed the school, and protested against the 
serious allegation which was made. Yet it took five months before the School Board 
obtained from the Education Department an ample apology for the false accusation. 
In November, 1893, the Department wrote that they “ frankly and fully withdraw the 
charge which has been made.” 
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was needed was drawn from the School Fund supplied by the local 
rates. But, in the case of Non-Board Schools, there was no such 
fund available. The managers of these schools were thrown into 
a condition of the utmost perplexity. To a large extent their school 
buildings date from a period anterior to 1870. Both in plan and in 
appointments they differ from the schools of a later date. The heavy 
expenditure of School Boards upon the structure of their schools has 
brought into existence a class of buildings more thoroughly adapted 
to the latest ideas. The powers School Boards enjoy, of buying sites 
by compulsory purchase, has enabled them to obtain sites for schools 
exactly where they were needed, and to surround them with play- 
grounds of suitable dimensions. But the managers of Non-Board 
Schools neither had, nor have, any similar powers. They built their 
schools where they could buy or rent a vacant plot of land, often in 
an unsuitable position, and, in towns, almost always restricted in area. 
Yet, such as they were, in both sets of cases, the plan of the structure 
and of the site had been approved by the same Education Depart- 
ment, which suddenly promulgated new requirements of doubtful 
utility, without providing to the slightest extent the means of meet- 
ing them. It was obvious at the outset that such demands would 
strain the resources of Non-Board Schools almost to the point of 
breaking them down. Those who issued the circular could not be 
ignorant of that fact; and as it was known that Non-Board Schools 
were not viewed by them with especial favour, and that they had a 
decided preference for Board Schools, the indignation of those who 
had felt already the pressure of the inequitable conditions of the law 
rapidly rose into exasperation when the administration of the law 
increased their difficulties and accentuated the inequity of which they 
complained. 

Such in brief are the causes which have brought educational affairs 
into the front rank of the questions ripe for legislative reform. 
There are two policies which may be adopted. The one is the policy 
of the Secularist party. Its first aim is the establishment of uni- 
versal School Boards. Already a population of 19,760,000 is under 
the authority of School Boards. It is desired to bestow a like bene- 
faction upon a further population of 9,250,000, who at present exist 
without it, and who have no desire to have it. All who urge this 
policy are not secularists. Many support it simply from antagonism 
to the Church of England. There are more who, though secularists 
in principle, are willing to consent to Bible reading in Board Schools, 
in order to smooth the way for the introduction of their favourite 
machinery. 

Now, this policy is in flat contradiction to the principles upon 
which the settlement of 1870 was made. That settlement contem- 
plated the existence of a School Board only as a machinery for the 
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supply of any deficiency of efficient and suitable schools that might 
be found to exist. To use the machinery for the purpose of suppress- 
ing existing schools and of erecting upon their ruins a new system of 
schools is a wilful and perverse violation of the Act of 1870. And 
yet the same party which has attempted to wrest the Act from its 
original meaning and intention, and desires to carry the same attempt 
still further into an area at present free from their invasion, has the 
hardihood and assurance to pose before the public as the defenders of 
the Act of 1870 from the attacks of so-called reactionaries. Such 
advocacy of the policy of facing both ways could not be advanced 
with the slightest hope of snecess if there were not some ground for 
the opinion that hard swearing carries with it an undue weight in 
modern politics. This unscrupulous assertiveness, in place of argu- 
ment, reminds one of a not inappropriate saying of Fuller’s, “ He 
must have a hard place in his cheek who says it, and a soft place in 
his head who believes it.” 

The policy which is alternative to that of the Secularist party is one 
which will give free play to each system and remove the unreasonable 
disabilities which restrict their expansion and success. Those who 
support the Non-Board Schools because of the security they afford for 
true educational efficiency are not hostile to Board Schools. They 
recognise that such schools have an important part to fulfil in the 
educational system. They acknowledge that School Boards have the 
use of an effective machinery in order to ensure the certainty of suffi- 
cient school accommodation being provided for the children of every 
locality. They admit that it is the duty of every good citizen to take 
an interest in the work of such elected bodies and to make the Board 
Schools as efficient as it is possible to make them under the existing 
law. Nevertheless, they cannot allow the contention that Board 
Schools should be supreme and universal. This contention, they 
believe, is not founded upon any principle of good government, or 
supported by the claims of equity and justice. It ignores the peculiar 
place which education occupies in civie life, and the impossibility of 
insisting upon an uniformity which fails to satisfy the varying 
demands of the people. In the region of parental rights the action 
of the community must inevitably be restricted to a limited area. 
The State has the right to insist that parents shall not neglect the 
duties of their position. Parents cannot be permitted to allow their 
children to be uneducated, unclothed, or unfed. But beyond that 
point the State cannot interfere without displacing the parent from 
his proper position. If the State were to determine how the child is 
to be fed or clothed or educated the rights of the parent, by such 
action, would be effectually extinguished. No system which ignores 
these elementary truths has within it the slightest promise of per- 
manence. 
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Non-Board Schools are therefore an absolute necessity if the rights 
of parents are to be adequately preserved; and practical politicians 
are to a large extent agreed upon that issue. They recognise that 
the continued vitality of the system in spite of many and increasing 
difficulties points to the fact that it supplies an extensive and widely 
felt want. ‘To these considerations must also be added the enormous 
financial cost to the community of any successful attempt to suppress 
it. If, however, it be admitted that it is practically impossible to 
suppress these schools, and, further, that if it were possible it would, 
in the highest interests of the State, be eminently undesirable, it is 
not unreasonable to ask that the impediments which hinder their free 
development and full efficiency should be removed. The necessity 
for reform is evident in the interests of education, of the parent, and 
of the whole community. 

In the settlement of this question one aim must occupy a foremost 
place. It is that the same possibilities in the matter of efficiency 
should be open equally to both sets of schools. How can that end 
be achieved? Much can be done by the sympathetic administration 
of the existing law. Something will afterwards remain to be done 
by an amendment of the law. 

The administration of the law as it exists depends upon the attitude 
of,the Education Department. By its officials that Department. can 
make, and does make, its influence felt in every part. of the country. 
Through the Education Code it, determines from time to time the 
conditions under which the internal management of schools must be 
carried on. And just as an administration hostile to Non-Board 
Schools can send dismay through the ranks, so also can a friendly 
administration infuse hope and inspire confidence. 

At the present time there is an opportunity for consolidating the 
system of Non-Board Schools, of which advantage ought promptly to 
be taken. The weakness of Non-Board Schools as a system is most 
evident in School Board districts. There the two systems live side 
by side. Take, for example, the case of London. It contains over 
400 Board Schools. The affairs of these schools are under the supreme 
control of the School Board. That body is the sole channel of com- 
munication between the Education Department and the schools. It 
deals with the relation of one school to another, and harmonises the 
various sections of the work, in the general interests of the whole. 
Each school gains the advantage which springs from unity of action. 
On the other hand the School Board delegates to bodies of local 
managers the practical decision of innumerable details, such as the 
nomination of teachers, &c., which affect the internal working of each 
school. But these local managers have no financial responsibility. 
All the expenses are met from the one School Fund, although the 
accounts of each school are kept separately. This method of organi- 
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sation combines all the advantages to be derived from unity of control 
and from diversity of administration as adapted to the needs of various 
localities. 

With this effective organisation contrast the working of the Non- 
Board Schools. They number over 500. Of these 350 are Church 
of England Schools. They are each under the management of a 
distinct set of managers. But the managers of one school know 
nothing of the working of another school. They are separate and 
disjointed items of what ought to be an united system. They possess 
all the advantages of local management and enthusiasm. But where 
that spirit is absent they suffer grievously from the disadvantages of 
local isolation. They lack that harmonious unity which would add 
an additional element to the influence they possess if they were 
severally associated under their natural Boards. Why should not the 
350 Church Schools be placed under a Church Board? They would 
then, as an united body, be enabled to deal, as the School Board does, 
with the Education Department in the interests of all the schools. 
They would retain, as the School Board does, the advantages of local 
management ; and they would have placed at the disposal of each school 
the best skilled advice as to its management which it may now lack. 
Although the accounts of each school would be separately kept, they 
would all gain the advantage of having a common School Fund. At 
present the separate banking account of each school leads to the 
necessity, at certain periods of the year, for bankers’ overdrafts, and 
their consequent cost, which the existence of a common School Fund 
would entirely obviate. On all grounds, therefore, whether of effec- 
tive internal organisation, or of external influence, or of educational 
efficiency the reform is urgently needed. The parent would gain 
through the increased efficiency of the schools ; the citizen would gain 
through the better relations which would subsist between each section 
of schools, and the State through the Education Department would 
gain in having to correspond with a central Board instead of separate 
bodies of managers. And what applies to Church Schools applies 
with equal force to the Wesleyan, the Roman Catholic, and the 
Jewish Schools. 

How is this reform to be effected? It might be effected by the 
initiative and spontaneous action of the separate groups of managers 
concerned, But whilst everybody is waiting for someone else to move, 
the State through the Education Department could at once give that 
slight impetus which would set the whole machinery in motion. Let 
the Education Department offer a special grant of, say, £20 a year’ 
to all Non-Board Schools within School Board areas on condition 
that they enter into association with other schools of their own natural 
order and class and amalgamate for collective purposes under unite 

(1) Or the graut might be proporticned to the size of the School. 
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Boards. Such Boards, in the first instance, might even be elected by 
the local managers of the Associated Schools; and the Education 
Department might fix, as they do in the case of School Boards, the 
number of members for such Boards, and suggest a mode of election 
for tentative purposes for organisations which would soon grow in 
stability and popularity. 

There is no reform which could produce such far-reaching results, 
and which could be carried out at so slight a cost to the Exchequer as 
this. If the offer were made to every Non-Board School in the 
country, and were accepted, the annual cost would reach about 
£290,000 a year. But as the necessity for re-organisation is greatest 
within School Board districts, and would at first be applicable only to 
these districts, the annual cost would be considerably below £200,000 
a year.' It is precisely in these districts that the inequity of the 
existing conditions is most evident, and where that injustice is most 
keenly resented. The suggested remely would not be a complete 
solution of the problem, but it would provide that machinery of 
organisation, the absence of which retards the application of a com- 
plete and sufficient remedy, and which must inevitably precede its 
application. 

The policy of increased Government grants to all classes of schools 
alike provides no substantial remedy whatever. So far as Board 
Schools are concerned, an increased Government grant would simply 
be the means of hiding from the localities concerned the effects of 
the profuse expenditure of their representatives. So far as the Non- 
Board Schools are concerned, their condition would remain as before. 
The same Education Department from which an increased grant 
proceeded, might either suddenly withdraw it, or might impose such 
conditions of award as would lead to greater financial pressure than 
before. Temporary panaceas, unless they are accompanied with 
effective remedies, are worse than useless. They give the disease time 
to spread until it carries rottenness and decay through the system. 
The immediate distress does not exist because the public funds raised 
for the purposes of public elementary education are limited in amount. 
It arises from the fact that they are inequitably divided amongst the 
various classes of schools engaged in the same work. An increased 
Government grant would not remove that inequity ; it would simply 
intensify it. Any action which would enable School Boards to spend 
money more freely than they do now, would be contrary to the 
economic interests of the State and the community. If any action 
whatever is necessary in this connection, it ought to be sought in the 
direction of placing impediments in, rather than of removing obstacles 
from the way of lavish expenditure. 


(1) It must be remembered that the office expenses, &c., alone of Sciool Boards in 
these districts amount to £405,000. Vide note page 75. 
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The aim of tie statesman in improving the organisation of Public 
Klementary Schools should be not to substantially increase the charges 
upon the National Exchequer, but to provide such a machinery as 
would afterwards operate in the direction of equalising expenditure in 
ul classes of schools, of abolishing favouritism, and of placing before 
each class equal opportunities of usefulness. This policy cannot be 
carried to a successful issue unless the conditions of the problem are 
accurately stated and understood. The immediate pressure of the 
existing inequitable arrangements is, as has been stated above, most 
keenly felt in School Board districts. But these districts vary much 
amongst themselves. The proposed re-organisation of Non-Board 
Schools would only affect about one-sixth of the present School Board 
districts. In districts with a population of less than five thousand 
persons there would not be more than two, or at most three, schools, 
and probably not two of these schools would fall into the same cate- 
gory. Yet it is precisely in these districts that better organisation, in 
the interests of both Board and Non-Board Schools, is generally 
admitted to be necessary. Some of the worst-managed schools in the 
country are under the control of small School Boards. These schools 
are as isolated from other similar schools as are the individual Non- 
Board Schools in large School Board areas; and they suffer from this 
isolation to a much larger extent than the urban institutions. Such 
a re-arrangement of rural School Board districts, within the limits of 
a county or district area, as would give to the various categories of 
s-hools situated therein, similar opportunities of central control and 
of local administration as are certainly possible and essential in more 
populated districts would be an undoubted boon to all rural schools 
alike. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, Public Elementary Schools fall into 
three sections. The first section contains the Non-Board Schools, 
where School Boards do not exist. Here better organisation is neces- 
sary in order that the strong may support the weak; that the best 
trained intelligence may be concentrated upon the task of making all 
the schools as efficient as possible ; and in order to give them the advan- 
tages of such extraneous aid as co-operation within a larger area 
would afford. The second section contains the schools within the small 
areas of rural School Boards. Here better organisation is necessary 
in the interests of both Board and Non-Board Schoolsalike. The third 
section contains the schools within more populous School Board areas. 
Here better organisation is vital to the existence and to the cfticiency 
of Non-Board Schools. It is the condition precedent to that further 


legislative reform, the object of which must be to remove the incidence 
of unequal conditions, and to give to all classes of schools the full 
freedom of natural expansion. 
The extent and purpose of that reform, so far as it affe:ts their 
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financial condition, may be indicated by the following questions. Why 
should every child in a Board School have spent upon him every year 
out of public money 19s. 6d. more than is spent upon a child in a Non- 
Board School ? Is it because the State certifies through H. M. Inspee- 
tors that the instruction in Board excels that in Non-Board Schools ? 
By no means. <As nearly as may be, judging from the amount of 
Government grant awarded, the two. sets of schools are of almost 
equal merit. The reason is that Board Schools occupy in our educa- 
tional system a position of special favouritism not originally in- 
tended for them. They have grown from “ Supplementers” into 
‘“‘Supplanters ” because they have a monopoly of local rates. The 
advantage which the community are supposed to obtain in return 
for the monopoly is that the schools are locally controlled by 
representative School Boards. But everyone knows that in the 
internal arrangement of these schools the authority of the Education 
Department, which is by no means the product of local election, is to 
all intents and purposes supreme. What, in fact,the local community | 
obtains is a School Board composed of members representing various 
interests, of whom some may be, and occasionally are, elected by the 
exertions, and in the interests, and as the representatives of the 
teachers and others in the service and pay of the Board. Some 
School Boards when elected deem it to be their duty to enter into 
active and competitive hostility against the Non-Board Schools within 
their area to so great an extent, that the Education Department, in the 
interests of harmony and of the State, has to exercise its veto, where 
a vetoing power exists, to prevent injustice from being perpetrated. 
Facts such as these account to a large extent for the 19s. 6d. per child, 
equivalent to a total annual expenditure of £1,800,000,) which is 
referred to above. The separate items of this expenditure have no 
relation to educational efficiency: they are largely made up of excep- 
tional costs due to the existence of animosity, extravagance, and the 
introduction of the methods of Tammany Hall. 

Again, why should a Non-Board S« hhool be rated to the support of a 
Board School? Observe that this is a question altogether different 
from the question whether both classes of schools should be exempt 
from the payment of all local rates. Neither question materially 
affects the Board School. Whatever charges are levied from it are 
defrayed from the School Fund, and any deficiency in that fund has 
to be supplied by the ratepayer. No doubt the operation is to 
increase the total charge upon the ratepayer, although it is the simple 
one of paying money out of one pocket into another ; yet it does not 
diminish the financial resources of the Board School. But it 


(1) See ante, page 75. That is £1,800,000 out of a total expenditure upon school 
maintenance of £4,820,000. 
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materially affects the resources of Non-Board Schools. What would 
Nonconformists say if every chapel were rated to the support of the 
parish church ? 

Again, why should the Education Department make any deduction 
from the amount of grant which a school is capable of earning and 
has earned, except for educational or other analogous shortcomings ? 
Through the operation of the action of what is known as the 
17s. Gd. limit,’ last year a sum of £34,000 was deducted from the 
grant earned. Of this amount, a sum of £20,000 was lost by 
Church and one of £6,000 by Board Schools. What good result did 
this fine accomplish ? None whatever. The schools so fined fell 
into two categories. They were fined either for being efficient and 
economical : or for being efficient and poor. 

It is the characteristic of the English people that although they are 
slow to acknowledge and to complain of an injustice, yet when they 
are once convinced of its existence they give a generous support to 
those statesmen who are willing to remove it. The people at large 
have shown their sense of the unjust and inequitable conditions which 
it has been the purpose of this article to explain, by returning a 
parliamentary majority in favour of reform. It remains for the 
statesmen to provide, not a temporary panacea, but an adequate and 
permanent remedy. JoserpH R. Dicer. 


P.S.—Since this article was written the Conservative wing of the 
Unionist Party has adopted a distinct educational policy. At the 
Annual Conference of the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions held at Brighton November 18th—20th, 1895, the following 
Resolution was adopted with unanimity and enthusiasm :—* That in 
the best interests of popular education, and in order to secure the 
efficient administration of the laws relating to Public Elementary 
Schools, it is the opinion of this Conference that the public money 
raised for the purpose of promoting public elementary education 
should be equitably distributed in proportion to the relative amount 
of similar work done amongst all classes of Schools recognised by the 
Education Department as efficient.” 

‘l) Art. 107 of the Code of the Education Department. 

** The total annual grant exclusive of any special grant made under Article 104 or 

105 may not exceed the greater of the two sums named below, viz :— 
(a) A sum equal to 17s. 6d. for each unit of average attendance. 


(>) The total income (Art. 90) of the school from all sources whatever other | 
than the grant.’’—Ed. Act 1870, sec. 19; Act 1891, sec. 1 (3), 
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II.—OUR EDUCATIONAL FINANCE. 

Ovr national system of elementary education is on a dual basis, both 
contribution and control being apportioned between the Education 
Department and the local authorities. The Parliamentary grants are 
(subject to certain limitations) allowed by the Department when their 
conditions are complied with, and the remainder (over and above en- 
dowments, fees, Kc.) is provided by the local authorities, who (subject 
to the requirements of the Department) control the management of 
the schools. 

The Education Act of 1870, which laid the foundation of the pre- 
sent system, provided (section 97) that the amount of the Parliamen- 
tary grant for any year to a school should not exceed the limit of the 
total income of that school from other sources, and this was modified 
by the Education Act of 1876 (section 19), which provided an alter- 
native maximum of 17s. 6d. per child of the children in average 
attendance. Passing by various provisions as to special grants to the 
more thinly populated districts, the next important financial change 
came with the Act of 1891 (introducing Free Education), which pro- 
vided a further Parliamentary grant of 10s. a year for each child of 
the children in average attendance, with the corresponding provision 
that in schools where the average rate of fees per child had not ex- 
ceeded 10s. a year, and in schools which had not previously received 
a Government grant, no fees at all should in future be charged, and 
that in schools where the average rate of such fees had exceeded that 
amount, that rate should in future be limited to the amount of such 
excess. It should be here noted that these provisions did not only 
shift the burden of the fees from the individual to the State, but also 
shifted it from local to Imperial sources of revenue, thus considerably 
increasing the proportion of the cost which the latter had to bear, 
without giv:ng the Department any corresponding increase of con- 
trol. 

The proportion of cost borne by the Department—that is the 
taxpayer—and by all the other sources of income combined (endow- 
ments, voluntary contributions, school-pence, &e., and in the case of 
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Board schools, rates) in the various classes of schools for the list 
Educational year, is as follows ':— 


TOTAL INCOME.’ 








, bias | Roman British, | Board | 
Church. Wesleyan. Catholic he. | Schools. Total. 
| £ £ £ _ &£ | 
Annual Grants .1,630,441 | 119,718 190,897 223,27 ih, 632; 304 {3, 796, ,630 
Fee Grants. .| 930,486 66,719 113,277 122,874 | $98,658 |2,131,964 | 


Total Grants .'2.560,877 | 186,437 304,174 346,144 |2,530,962 |5 9 128,594 
| Other Sources. 1,011,564 64,698 102,723 163,350 |1,907,249 |3,249,584 |! 





Total . . 3,572,441 | 251,135 406,897 509,494 [4,438,211 19,178,178 | 


INCOME PER SCHOLAR.!' 


| reelowar, | Roman | British, | Board. | 

| Cherech. |W eategem. | Catholic. &e. Schools. Total. | 

| 

} 

éa @©&28@ a @&t «0 €23 @ &/¢ « d.j£s. d. | 

TotalGrants .1 7 S117 O81 7 318118 71 °8 1} 
Other Sources ..0 1010 0 9 630 9 0012 9 1 O 3} 014 8) 


bo 


| Total . 118 G6$/117 43116 332 0 10 8 10h 2.2 OF) 


Thus in the combined aggregate the Parliamentary grants pay very 

nearly two-thirds of our whole educational expenditure, and as regards 
Church schools and Roman Catholie schools (the two classes which are 
pressing for an increase of grant), the total grants supply £2,560,877 
out of £3,572,441 and £304,174 out of £406,897 respectively, o 
£2,865,051 out of £3,979,338 in the aggregate. In other words, the 
grants already supply in the case of -Church schools two-and-a-half 
times, and in the case of Roman Catholic schools nearly three times 
all the other income together. 

The relative strength of the various classes of schools may be 
gathered from the foregoing table, or from the following statistics of 
average number of scholars at them for the same period :— 


Average Number 
of Scholars.’ . 








Wesleyan Schools . j ‘ ‘ , ; ; 135,575 
Roman Catholic Schools. ; : . - ‘ 226,190 
British, undenominational, &ec. . ‘ - i F 259,567 
Total Non-Church Voluntary Schools. , ‘ ? 621,332 
Church Schools . , 4 : , ‘ - 1,875,118 
Board Schools. . : , F ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,844,914 

Total Schools ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . ; : 4,341,364 


(1) See Report for 1894-5 (1895 : C—7776—1) at pp. 772-4. Throughout this paper 
the figures in common type are taken from the Report, yee in black type are worked 
out from them. 
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The Church and Board Schools have thus practically the same 
number of scholars, each having about three-sevenths of the whole, and 
the remaining seventh is made up of the non-church voluntary schools, 
of which the Roman Catholics are the strongest (the British, &e., in- 
clude undenominational and unclassified schools), constituting a little 
over one-third.! 

It is frequently said that the substitution of free grants for school- 
pence by the Act of 1891 has been to impoverish the schools. The 
exact converse is the case, the aggregate of school-pence and fee 
grants being larger now (even in proportion to the number of scholars) 
than in 1891 (the last year under the previous system). The figures 


in detail are as follows *:— 


S91, 
Schools. School -pence. Fee Grant. Total. Attendance. Per Scholar. 
£ £ 8. d. 
Aggregate  . 1,969,370 - 1,969,370 3,801,930 10 43 
Board . ; 690,434 ; 690,434 1,523,136 9 1 
Voluntary ° 1,278,936 —_ 1,278,936 2,278,794 11 2} 
} 
S94. 
Aggregate  . 320,219 2,131,964 2,452,183 4,341,364 11 3} 
Board . . 62,55) 898,658 961,209 1,844,914 10 5 
Voluntary » 257.668 1,233,306 1,490,974 2,497,450 11 11} ; 


Thus the increase of income.per scholar from this source has been 
as follows :— 





Board Schools. Voluntary Schools. 
& a. &: g @ 4 
1891 Tu Olite (as above) e e ° 0 9 l 0 11 4 
1894, i cae” og 0 11 11) 
Shewing an increase of . . 0 1 4 0 0 83 


(1) The corresponding figures for Scotland, where a similar system prevails, are as 
follows (see the Report of Scotland for 1894-5, 1895 : C—7816—1, at pp. 305 e¢ seq.) 
























Number of Grants (Elementary 


Schools. Scholars. Education Only). Fee Grants. 
Public . ‘ - 497,300 500,943 289,900 
Church of Scotland . P 6,199 6,626 3,054 
Free Church . ° ° 4,107 4,211 1,922 
Episcopal . . ° » 11,500 10,176 6,613 
Roman Catholic r ‘ 45,837 42,161 26,200 
Undenominational, &e. . 13,462 14,569 7,221 





Total . 578,455 578,686 334,910 











It will thus be seen that in Scotland the public schools are nearly nine-tenths of the 
whole, and of the remainder the Roman Catholic schools constitute more than half, 
the Episcopal probably ranking next. 


» 


(2) See pp. 772-4 of the Report. 
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Now the total increase of cost per scholar during the corresponding 


period has been as follows !:— 


Board Schools. Voluntary Schools 
Zea 4 ga 6 


1891 + ee 27 13 ims 
Re: 2 8 93 118 13 


Shewing an increase of . ; ‘ . O01 8 0 0 33 


Thus, far from impoverishing the voluntary schools, the change to 
the fee grant has provided an increased income, sufficient not only to 
cover the total increase of expenditure per scholar, but also to provide 
a further margin of nearly 3d. per scholar over and above that 
increase. 

If the voluntary schools have been impoverished, it is due simply to 
the diminished zeal of their own supporters. The figures show a 
gradual decrease of the voluntary contributions per scholar since the 
70’s. The maximum was reached in 1877 with the voluntary contri- 
bution at 8s. 82d. per scholar, and this has gradually fell to 6s. 103d. 
in 1891, and to 6s. 61d. in 1894,? that decline of 4d. per scholar during 
the last period being more than sufficient to counterbalance the margin 
of increase to which I have referred. The church schools in particular 
tell the same tale, as the following figures shows :— 


Voluntary Rate Per 
Year. Subscriptions. Attendance. Scholar, 
£ 


‘ 8. da, 
1877° . . 620,084 1,305,033 9 6 
18914 . ° . 602,574 1,688,017 1} 
18944 , . 622,034 1,875,118 6G 7 


The extension of these schools finds no sufficient warrant or response 
in the voluntary aid which they receive. 

The apparent economic advantage of voluntary schools over Beard 
schools as instanced by these figures of average total expenditure per 
scholar (£1 18s. 13d. and £2 8s. 93d. respectively) is often put for- 
ward as a plea for increasing the taxpayers’ support to voluntary 
schools. It is absurd to compare such unclassified aggregates, for the 
conditions under which the two classes of schools work are altogether 
different. The voluntary school only exists in chosen and (economi- 
cally speaking) favourable districts, while the Board schools have had 
to undertake education everywhere else throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Even where they exist side by side in the same 
district, the conditions are not equal, for, while the former can remain 
at its most effective and profitable size, the latter has to deal with a 
small and perhapsa fluctuating margin only. If any such comparison 


See p. Ix. of the Report. 

See p. lx. of the Report. 

See p. 250 of the Report for 1886-7 (1877 : C—5,123a). 
) See p. 772 of the Report. 
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is to be of value, the statistics must first be classified according to the 
numbers and the density of population in the districts where each has 
exclusive sway, and if this were done it seems probable that the boast 
of economy would dwindle into insignificance. 

On the other hand it is remarkable that, netwithstanding the 


advantages which the voluntary schools possess, the average efficiency 
appears to be lower than in the Board schools, as shown by the present 
annual grants per scholar, which are 18s. 2$d. and 19s. 13d. respec- 
tively. 

It is sometimes said that the comparative difficulty of voluntary 
schools to increase their income from other sources so as to make it 
exceed 17s. Gd., and so to obtain grants in excess of that limit, tells 
against their obtaining the fullest grant which their effiency deserves 
as compared with Board schools, which can effect this end by * dipping 
into the rates.” The extent to which this is the case is infinitesimal, 
if, indeed, it practically exists at all, and even if it were material, the 
answer is that if there who control the expenditure in the voluntary 
schools are willing to increase the income in the same way as the rate- 
payers do in the case of the schools under their control, the Department 
is already bound to meet them in a similar way. In fact, if the 
upholders of voluntary schools wish to retain a control similar to that 
of the School Board, they must be prepared to pay a similar proportion 
of the cost. 

As regards denominational schools built before the Act of 1870 
put elementary education on its present basis, it must be remembered 
that the taxpayer largely contributed to them. In 1832 the distribu- 
tion of a grant of £20,000 a year for this purpose was entrusted to 
the Treasury, and £105,097 was paid towards the erection and im- 
provement of scme 902 schools. In 1889 the grant was raised to 
£30,000 and administered by the first Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion then appointed, and it was finally superseded by the new system 
(though the last of the payments was not actually made till 1882).* 
The cost of the erection and improvement of the schools built under 
the former system were’ :— 

Church Schools. Total Schools 
Subscribed by promoters . ° . 4,296,519 4,866,27: 
Grants in aid . : : , . 1,515,385 1,767,034 


Total cost . ; : . 95,811,904 6,633,307 


It will thus be seen that, both as regards the aggregate schools and 
as regards the Church schools which represent seven-eighths of that 
aggregate, the taxpayer has in the care of these oldcr schools before 
the present system began, paid a sum equivalent to more than one- 


(1) See T irst R»; ort of Royal Comm’ssion on the I'ducation Acts (1885 ; C—4863), at 
p- 018. 
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third of the money subscribed by their promoters, or more than a 
quarter of the total cost. 

It isa fundamental fault in our educational system that where 
sufficient free school accommodation is provided by the voluntary 
school or schools, the Department should have no power to step in, 
and dissentient parents (unless they set up schools of their own, which 
is generally out of the question) have to submit to the local education 
being monopolized by the religious body which owns the schools. It 
is all very well to say that they are protected by section 7 of the 
Education Act of 1870 (which provides for the voluntary character 
of all religious teaching in such schools), but influence and surround- 
ings count for a very great deal, and parents are rightly unwilling to 
put their children in an invidious and possibly unfavourable position. 
This hardship is more particularly felt by Protestant parents in 
districts where the education is monopolized by Roman Catholics. 
Questions have frequently been asked in Parliament with regard to 
such cases as to the Department stepping in with a school-board so as 
to relieve parents (who are taxed for free education) from the necessity 
of sending their children to Roman Catholie schools to obtain it, and 
they are, of course, always met by the official non possumus. 

Cognate to this is the objection that the posts in these schools are 
filled on a thorough system of religious test—a system now happily 
abolished in nearly every other department of our public service. 
This means, for instance, that in the case of Church schools (which 
constitute three-quarters of the voluntary schools and three-sevenths 
or nearly half of all the schools together) the teacherships are in 
practice closed against all who are not members of the Church of 
England,’ and this although five-sevenths of the total income of these 
schools (£2,560,877 out of £3,572,441) is provided by the taxpayer. 

There are now various proposals on foot to give the Church and 
other voluntary schools a still greater share of public money, and 
the reactionary character of such schemes must not obscure the 
danger which attaches to them. The commonest scheme is an increase 
of the grants, and in this, as in the others, the proposal of course is to 
have the same increase for Board schools as well. 

The first great objection to any change of the kind is that by 
giving the local authorities more Imperial money to spend, want of 
economy and all the other evils incident to the severance of contribu- 
tion and expenditure will be promoted. Even the small propor- 
tion which the local authorities pay seems barely suffiaent to 
secure good management. 


(1) That this may extend into politics as well is shown by the notorious dismissal of 
Mr. Beagle from the Warborough National Schools, ailmittedly for promoting the 
candidature of the Liberal candidate at the last General Election. (See Zhe Schoolmaster, 
November 16, 1895.) 
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The second objection is one which tells against any scheme of 
shifting the incidence of any new burdens on to the Imperial Taxation, 
namely, that the latter falls much nfore heavily in proportion on the 
poor than on the rich than does Local Taxation.’ 

There is an additional danger in bolstering up private institutiotis 
with public money in the fact that the step cannot be retraced. If a 
burden is shifted from the Local Exchequer to the Imperial one it 
may always be shifted back again, but once a private institution 
receives systematic public aid, private subscribers are entitled to rely 
on its continuance, and a sort of vested right to it springs up, any 
derogation from which savours of injustice. 

The usual amount suggested for an increase of grant is five 
shillings per scholar. This sum is equivalent to half the fee grant, 
and on the figures for 1894 would have amounted to £1,065,982. In 
the case of Church and Roman Catholic schools—which are putting 
such proposals forward—this would have meant an additional grant 
of £465,218 and £56,634 respectively. On these figures the Church 
schools would have received in 1894 £3,026,195, and the Roman 
Catholic schools £360,808, their respective total incomes being 
£3,572,441 and £406,897. In other words, under such a scheme the 
taxpayer would have to pay six-sevenths of the income of these 
schools, or six times as much as they got from all other sources of 
income together. A grant of 10s. would be practically equivalent 
to the taxpayer sup} ting these schools entirely. 

The principal alternative suggestions by these parties are, the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit and the exemption of schools from 
rating. The former would sweep away what is now the most effective 
guarantee that those who control expenditure will provide a fair 
amount of the income; the latter is a highly undesirable method of 
levying an indirect tax on the ratepayer,? without giving him any 
corresponding control ; and both, together with all kindred schemes, are 
simply new variations of the old tune of getting public money with- 


Q 


out corresp mding public control. 


Very different were the principles on which our educational system 


(1) See Dr. Hunter's article in the Contemporary Review, October, 1893. 
(2) The whole of the present complicated system of exemptions from local taxation is 
on a wrong basis. Even in the case of property belonging to the local authority it would 
be far better to have the amount of rate assessed and simply entered on the debtor and 
creditor sides of the account, so as to show what that property really cost the local 
authority. In the case of Imperial property the present system is still more indefen- 
sible, for it jumbles up Imperial and local finance, giving what frequently amounts,’in 
fact, to considerable grants in aid to Imperial out of local Revenue. The case of 
hospitals and the like could be easily dealt with by giving the local authority dis- 
cretionary power to remit taxation by settling off against it a nominal grant to that 
amount. This would show all the parties how they really stood, which the present 
system does not. 
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was founded. In the debate on the Bill of 1870 Mr. Gladstone (then 
Prime Minister) said,’ 

“Tf, therefore, we do well in holding ourselves detached from the responsi- 
bility for the giving of religious instruction in voluntary schools, we shall 
likewise take care that, under no circumstances shall the public grants be 
allowed so to operate as entirely to supply, together with school-pence, the sum 
necessary to support those schools, and that there shall always remain a void 
which must be filled up by free private contributions, and without which, failing 
other sources of assistance, those schools would no longer deserve the character 
ot voluntary.” 


The Duke of Devonshire (then Marquis of Hartington), one of the 
foremost promoters of the Act of 1870, said, in opposing Viscount 
Sandon’s Bill of 1876 (to the financial effect of which I shall pre- 
sently allude), that the proposed change (the introduction of the alter- 

° ry . . 2 
native 17s. Gd. maximum to the grant)? 


‘‘ altogether abandons the principle hitherto adopted by Parliament—that assist- 
ance should be given to denominational schools only in proportion to the volun- 
tary contributions. It is now no longer a necessary condition that that volun- 
tary support should be given. In fact, the word ‘ voluntary’ ought in this 
matter now to disappear altogether. These schools may be maintained entirely 
through the fees paid by parents, or by Parliamentary grants. They are 
denominational schools, but they are not voluntary schools with the provision 
which has hitherto existed ” ; 

and the late Mr. Forster, who had introduced the Act of 1870, took 
precisely the same ground in also opposing the Bill of 1876.° The 
essence of the educational finance on which the Act of 1870 was 
based, as can be seen in all the debates, was the division of the burden 
between Imperial and local finance, the same proportion of the latter 
being furnished in the case of denomination schools by voluntary 
support, as in the case of Board schools by the compulsory rate. 

A great deal has been said recently about “ the tremendous strain ” 
under which Churchmen labour for the sake “ of having their children 
taught in their own religion.’ 

There is nothing whatever to prevent their doing so now, if they 
like to pay for it, and any difficulty as to suitable accommodation could 
easily be met by a simple provision that the managers of any 
Board (or indeed any voluntary) school should be obliged to allow 
suitable accommodation, at reasonable out-of-school hours to such 
religious teachers (it might be still further extended) who could secure 
a certain minimum attendance of the scholars. Whether the school 
or the teacher should pay the small extra expense is a detail, and 
such a proposal would not, I think, meet with any serious opposition. 
This amendment would give Churchmen the right to teach their 
children the strictest dogmas even at a Board school, it would do the 
(1) Hansard (3rd Series), ccii. 938. (2) Hansard (3rd Series), cexxxi. 443. (3) Jb. 464. 

(4) Lord Salisbury at the Annual Meeting of the National Society, June 12th, 1895. 
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same by Dissenters, and would considerably reconcile them to Church 
schools, and, by putting the system of definitely religious education 
on a voluntary and permissive basis, it would tend to abolish religious 
tests for secular education, and would most effectively prevent such 
difficulties as have recently wasted the time of the London School 
Board. 

The fact is that the Church desires to control secular education 
as well. Now, even if the generosity of her supporters is unequal to 
the enterprise of their leaders, there is always a simple way for her to 
get this control without incurring any “ tremendous strain” at all, 
namely, by convincing the ratepayers of the economy and general 
excellence of the Church management, by having a school board 
formed, rates in support of it levied, and the management entrusted 
to the Church. Or there is the still easier course of * capturing ” 
the school board (to use the Premier’s expressive phrase), by a simple 
majority, and so attaining the same end. 

The relations between the central Department and the local autho- 
rities are always matters of the utmost importance. As regards con- 
trol, that system of division which now obtains seems to be the only 
practicable one, and, as regards finance, I submit that the best divi- 
sion all along would have been to limit the Departmental contribution 
to the amount of the local contributton—the half-and-half system— 
with, probably, a maximum limit. This would have secured 
economical local management, and would have been a simple and a 
fair division of the cost. Such was the financial foundation of the 
Act of 1870, but a breach was made in it by the Act of 1876, fixing 
an alternative maximum limit to the Departmental grant (instead of let- 
ting half any increase of expenditure fall on local sources of income) 
and it was altogether broken down by the Act of 1891, substituting a 
Departmental fee grant (instead of a corresponding charge on local 
rates) for local fees. These two changes in the incidence of cost were 
really made to meet the case of voluntary schools, for their supporters 
were not prepared to increase their support to the required extent, 
and any scheme for assisting them out of the rates would to a great 
extent have assisted them out of existence, for the ratepayers who had 
to provide the cost would in most cases have insisted on retaining the 
control. Therefore recourse was had to the taxpayer with the 
result that he now pays a vastly increased proportion of the cost 
without receiving anything like corresponding control. 

Of course, however, we have to do with affairs as they are, not as 
they might have been. I only trace the past to show in what direc- 
tion we have been moving, and that it is now high time to calla 
halt. Once the taxpayer gets the fact firmly fixed in -his mind that 
in the case of these two bodies which are now asking for more, he 
already pays expenditure more than two-thirds and nearly three- 
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quarters of their total, he will be slow to yield to their importunity, 
importuning never so loudly. 

He need not fear the bogey threat that if he refuses, these schools 
will have to be abandoned and the burden will press hardly on him. 
The local authorities might well be given power to subsidise the 
existing schools if they preferred that to taking them over. Any dis- 
trict could easily retain the present Church management if it wanted 
to, for if the Church is now willing to manage the schools and raise 
the money as well, she would be at least equally ready to manage it 
when the funds were provided for her. In any case the raising of an 
amount equivalent to the small proportion which the voluntary schools 
themselves now pay would not be a heavy burden, and it would be 
amply compensated for by the advantage of placing our elementary 
education on that national basis which alone can do justice now, and 
provide for proper expansion in the future. 

As regards any public expenditure on the purchase or erection of 
buildings, if extended over a period of years, the present expense 
would be only very slightly increased, and the public control and 
right to the use of the schools would prove an amply corresponding 
alvantage. 

Whatever change is made, the proportion borne by the Imperial 
taxes should not be increased ; it is too large already. If those who 
control the expenditure are not prepared to pay the fraction of income 
which they now pay, then the claim should be made on the rate- 
payers of the district, giving them the necessary powers, and leaving 
them free either to subsidise the existing state of affairs or themselves 
to take over both local contribution and local control. 


J. Duxpas Wurre. 








ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS AND HIS PLAYS. 


Many years ago a French critic said, with some justice and more 
severity, “‘ Monsieur Alexandre Dumas is a bold painter, a powerful 
writer, but, unless he changes absolutely, he will never be a moralist.” 
If a moralist is a judge of men and institutions, if he casts a 
luminous and searching light on every side of a question, if he 
makes himself master of all the elements it contains, if he weighs 
and classifies them, then assuredly Alexandre Dumas cannot lay 
claim to the name. He sees only one aspect at a time, or for a given 
time. He began by attempting the rehabilitation of the courtesan, 
and ended by being the implacable censor of the woman of the world. 
At first he dwelt complacently on the manners and customs of the 
demi-monde—a term he invented, and which has become generic—he 
affected to believe that the doubtful social centres he depicted under 
that name were an important portion of French society, and he did 
not hesitate to bring into the garish light of day the vices that had 
hitherto done themselves the justice to seek the shade. His unlimited 
command of language, his sparkling irony, his brilliant wit, his scep- 
tical verve enabled him to handle his subject in so fascinating a 
fashion, to throw so bewildering a glamour on their repulsive realities, 
that he aggravated the evil he pretended to expose or censure. 

Dumas in his earlier mood has written but one chapter in the 
long roll of his dramatic work—a chapter, it is only fair to add, as 
exhaustive as it well can be. This extensive monograph, composed of 
plays in five and four acts, or in one, goes from Marguerite Gautier, 
who sells her horses and diamonds for her lover, to Albertine, who sells 
nothing, and saves an income of fifty thousand francs in her shame- 
less career, wherewith she buys a husband. A great number of varieties 
of the same species separate the two extreme types. The author, 
conscious himself that he was trespassing on dangerous, if not prohibited 
ground, wrote in his preface to the Demi-Monde, * I remarked to the 
Minister of Beaux-Arts that I ought to be considered as an auteur di 
tolérance, and that my literature was more in the competence of the 
Préfecture de Police than his.”” Under the irony of these lines lurks 
almost a confession. 

Alexandre Dumas openly professed to be a disciple of Balzac; in 
his scarcely decent way of unveiling social sores he was putting into 
practice the great novelist’s teachings, but he did not, like his master, 
make these physiological revelations alternate with scenes which would 
have come as a relief to the alarmed and disconcerted spectators. He 
aimed—as he says in another preface, and these prefaces are not 
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the least interesting portion of his voluminous work—he aimed at 
“knowing men as Balzac did and the stagelike Scribe,” but never- 
theless he refused to tread the wider fields of the former, or to con- 
fine himself to the Arcadian paths of the latter. He stuck to the 
narrow road he had selected at his début, unmindful of treacherous 
pitfalls of deep mire and unwholesome malaria. 

La Dame auc Camelias is not the story of Marguerite Gautier alone, 
she merely rises like a dethroned queen over a number of congeners. 
The Demi-Monde, a much finer play in many respects, shows a special 
feature in the habits of the dangerous and malevolent beings dragged 
on the stage by Dumas for the amusement of a morbidly inquisitive 
audience. He makes the wretched manceuvrer lift herself by slow 
degrees into marriage and public consideration from the impure 
depths where her snares were laid. But if all the sham countesses 
and baronesses were struck out of the piece, we should still be con- 
fronted by Suzanne weighed down by her past, and, in spite of every 
effort to throw off the burden, finding it fall back to crush her. The 
long series of her prevarications, explanations, and deceits form the 
whole knot of the play. 

Birth, rank, and fortune alone prevent Diane de Lys from being a 
femme entretenue, and it is doubtful whether even those advantages 
can wholly protect a woman whose instincts are unconsciously per- 
verse, and who does not possess an innate respect for chastity and 
virtue. Here again we find a reminiscence of Balzac, who has placed 
in his picture gallery the portraits of many honest women as debased 
as courtesans, and of courtesans as virtuous as honest women. In 
spite of the author’s talent, of a new and original setting, of the fault- 
less interpretation of the part by the most accomplished actress—the 
ever-regretted Aimée Desclées—the character of Diane de Lys was 
not accepted by the public without opposition; it was too complex 
and too much at variance with recognised types to be wholly harmo- 
nious; the nearest approach to reproducing it was made in Francillon. 

When Dumas had exhausted Les Dames aux Camelias, the feminine 
monsters of the Demi-Monde, the women of the world corrupt at 
heart, he had still some pages of the everlasting chapter to fill with 
fresh presentments, so he created Albertine, of the Pére Prodigue, 
carrying off her splendid spoils; Madame Aubry with her “ Ideas,” 
which are but sophistry ; Cesarine Rippert, of La Femme de Claude, 
audaciously braving both her husband and her lover, and the depraved 
girl-wife of L’ Affaire Clemenceau. Here and there religious and 
patriotic sentiments, noble and elevated feelings admirable in them- 
selves, couched in magnificent language, are thrust into the dialogue, 
but they appear too inconsistent with the prevailing tone of the sub- 
ject to produce their full effect. At the same time audiences in pre- 
sence of so high and rare a talent, of so profound a knowledge of 
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stage-craft, of ability, imagination, and fecundity, attracted and 
repulsed by the spectacle offered to them, rose to demand of Mon- 
sieur Dumas that he should show what he was capable of if he 
abandoned scandal for virtue; if he passed from the lower to the 
higher order, and began to paint humanity, not in its vices, but in its 
purer aspirations. The author responded to that appeal with the 
measure of his gifts and his temperament. 

It was then that a certain similarity was noticeable between the 
Dumas heroines and those of Emile Augier. In saying this I do not 
mean to admit for an instant what has been repeated more than once 
since the death of the author of Maitre Guerin, that there is any 
close analogy between the two dramatists beyond the fact that they 
are both kings of the modern stage. It was hinted that had Dumas 
not written La Dame aux Camelias, and Le Demi-Monde, Augier would 
not have written Les Lionnes Paurres. This is unfair, for every 
student of humanity must at some tangent or other meet other 
students of the same subject. It would be as plausible to say that 
without Rousseau there would have been no Chateaubriand and without 
the author of the Jncas no Victor Hugo. There is room in the world 
of letters for more than one race of men of genius, and they need not 
necessarily borrow from each other. 

Women occupy the chief place in Dumas’ plays. Consciously or 
unconsciously he struck the key of popularity by awarding them the 
lion’s share ; they are creatures of flesh and blood, guilty or vile, no 
matter; they love, lie and betray as women do in real life; they are 
passionate, reckless and extravagant with the passion, recklessness and 
extravagance of real women, and as such they have already been 
recognised as types. La Baronne d’ Ange represents all her kind and 
the circle in which she moves; the title of the play in which she is 
the baleful heroine—Le Demi-Monde—has entered into the current 
vocabulary of the world, if not exactly in the same sense in which the 
author created it, at least as the accepted and euphonious denomina- 
tion of a class hitherto branded by more brutal names or not men- 
tioned at all. 

If some of Augier’s heroines have a distant kinship with Dumas’, 
it must be admitted that the former have not as striking an indivi- 
duality, or as much genuine originality as the latter. Hypercritical 
judges have attempted to show that L’Aventuriére is only La Dame 
aur Camelias grown older and having forgotten Armand ; Olympe 
the same Marguerite marrying her lover in the expectation of being 
recognised by his aristocratic family without divesting herself of the 
nostalgie de la boue; and Thérése of Les Lionnes Paurres like- 
wise distantly related to the same person. But Augier’s more effaced 
heroines are only similar to themselves, which made Albert Delpit 
say that when he came across one of them in a comedy by the author 
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of Les Effrontés he instantly recognised “ Mademoiselle Augier.” 
Dumas has minimised the young 


z 


girl in his works—and for obvious 
reasons. 

When Alexandre Dumas decided to satisfy the demands of the 
public and to realise the expectations of those who honestly admired 
and believed in his genius by breaking new ground, he did not 
repudiate his principles of using dramatic art as a method for 
pleading a moral thesis. He made a rule of the formula “that the 
essence of a society morally organized is in the equilibrium of the 
family.” He holds that as soon as the man who is producer and 
breadwinner is checked in his legitimate vocation, and baffled in its 
results by the prodigality of the wife who squanders his earnings, the 
equilibrium is destroyed, and the couple i. wrecked rudderless on the 
shoals of a social perturbance. According to his own expression, he 
inaugurated the Théatre fonction—the stage going relentlessly to its 
proposed goal, daring all, risking all, shirking nothing, propounding 
the problems of life behind the footlights and solving them. All the 
younger dramatists have been more or less influenced by these 
doctrines; they have practised them with more or less felicity, and, 
it must be owned, too often with regrettable results. 

In his more recent works Alexandre Dumas has given drastic 
advice to the stronger sex. This advice amounts, on the whole, to 
this: “If you are betrayed by your wife kill her lover (Diane de 
Lys); if she is too callous for repentance kill hev (La Femme de 
Claude) ; if it is repugnant to you to stain your hands with blood, 
drive her out into the world homeless and childless (Lia Princesse de 
Bagdad). You may stretch out a helping hand to the lost woman 
who craves te be rehabilitated, but at any cost you must expose and 
brand the futile, weak, capricious, conscienceless female animal, the 
calculating, extravagant or mischievous creature whom you have 
made your wife (L’Ami des Femmes and La Princesse Georges). 
When the man does not violently assert his supremacy, when he 
ceases to rule with a hand of iron, he invariably becomes the pitiful 
tool of the other sex, commits suicide as in La Comtesse Romani, dis- 
appears like the Due de Septmomts—the ribrion in L’ Etrangére— 
or sinks step by step into shameful dishonour like Octave in Monsieur 
Alphonse, and ceases at once to obtain pity for his misfortunes.” 

The bent of Dumas’ mind reflected in his books and plays is 
possibly the logical outcome of his early life and surroundings. Among 
the celebrities of our epoch there existed perhaps no more singular, 
complex, and striking individuality than his. If it were possible to 
analyse a human being as thoroughly as any material compound, 
there would be found in him a dramatist of the romantic school, a 
sceptic, a poet, a legislator, a physician, a collector, a boulerardier, a 
man of the world, an artist, and an apostle. Born in retirement, 
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having led a solitary and lonely childhood, he plunged fiercely into 
the dissipations of budding manhood ; devoid of classical education, 
but profoundly observant, eager to penetrate every mystery, excessive 
in his impressions, he was pitiless to those whose mishaps were caused 
by their own awkwardness, and carelessly indifferent to those who 
owed their good fortune merely to chance. He had the bitterness of 
the poet who finds his dreams shattered by reality; gentle by tempera- 
ment, he had sudden explosions of violence ; believing in principles, 
distrusting men, and especially women, worshipping his father, proud 
of being /e petit when the elder Dumas was /e grand; loving Balzac 
and George Sand, prompt to assimilate what he read, seeking in 
medicine the secrets of vital organism, arraigning the incapacity of the 
law, the fallacies of civilisation, just and charitable, anxious to reach 
the bottom of the well in quest of truth, apt to translate it by symbols, 
indefatigable and inordinately active, he was at once intensely charac- 
teristic and supremely inconsistent. Is it, therefore, strange that each 
and all these qualities can be detected in his works ? 

Alexandre Dumas says: “ An artist only deserves the name when 
he idealises the reality he sees and realises the ideal he feels.” The 
definition is perfect ; he has acted up to it ; he poetises, and by so doing 
he makes the heroines of Les Idées de Madame Aubry, La Princesse 
Georges, La Femme de Claude and L’Etrangére doubly dangerous. 
Mrs. Clarkson, “ L’Ange du mal,” is the omnipotent personification 
of feminine despotism, as her stage sisters embody feminine depravity 
and feminine cupidity. The development of the characters in Dumas’ 
plays is physiological, the development of the action is more romantic 
than classical or realistic. The situations are often sensational, the 
dénouements too brusque. The spectator experiences the emotions of 
a sudden surprise, of a terror for which he was not prepared, but these 
emotions are at the time so forcible and spontaneous that it is only 
later, when sobered by reflection, that he becomes aware that he has 
been tricked into them. In thus discarding older rules and traditions 
the author employs the dramatic methods so audaciously improvised 
by his father, whose plays have not yet disappeared from the French 
stage, although more than half a century has elapsed since they 
first electrified audiences, shocked the critics, and caused noisy 
disturbances. 

Few literary men have been more censured, praised, and imitated 
than Alexandre Dumas Fils. His faults lie on the surface, but like 
his splendid qualities they are not acquired, they are inherent to the 
essence of his nature. He will not concede that dramatic art is 
a mere pastime, and whatever opinion may be held on these views 
it is universally admitted that he has never written a play that did 
not give food for serious thought, or failed to open a new vista on 
human lives. 
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In a letter, written for publication, to M. Francisque Sarcey, he 
said: “I refuse to have Oscar marry Henriette; I refuse to have 
Desdemona murdered by Othello; I refuse to have Arnolphe jeered 
at by Agnes under new names and modern clothes; and if I am 
forbidden to carry on the stage the big questions that interest a living 
society, I prefer to stop writing.” That he has been allowed his own 
way is sufficiently proved by the vast number of plays he has pro- 
duced since that letter was sent. 

Monsieur Alphonse was revived at the Gymnase in 1889. When it 
first appeared in 1873, it was called by some competent judges one 
of Dumas’ most powerful creations, and it brilliantly avenged the 
comparative failure of La Femme de Claude which had preceded it. 
Dumas had set himself the ungrateful task of presenting a polished, 
elegant, egotistical profligate of thirty-three, whose sin and its con- 
sequences had left him not only unpunished but cynically indifferent. 
In his notice of the play after the “ premiére,” Auguste Vitu wrote : 
“Tf you hear it affirmed that this is Monsieur Dumas’ masterpiece do 
not marvel. The reason is simple, for in spite of its audacity and 
even violence, it is a sound and honest play, and, above all, it has 
feeling and tenderness; at last his admirable talent has been bedewed 
with tears. Those tears will ripen rich and abundant harvests.” 
Monsieur Alphonse is more than a thesis; it demonstrates the neces- 
sity of reforming the legislation created by the French Revolution, 
or rather the Civil Code, with regard to paternity and the condition 
of illegitimate children, but a thesis does not constitute a good play, 
and it required genius to clothe the bare facts with irresistible dra- 
matic interest, and to enlist the sympathies of the charmed and atten- 
tive spectators. In it the author has created a figure which has no 
prototype on the French stage, and his “Madame Guichard” is a 
unique and masterly individuality. 

La Visite de Noces, revived in April, 1891, twenty years after its first 
production at the Comedie Francaise, is a single act rich in sparkling 
ideas and brilliant dialogue, and in its small compass it contains two 
distinct subjects. In an adulterated version it has been presented to the 
British public ; so profoundly cynical as to be almost improbable, it is 
yet so exceedingly cleverly constructed that it astonished even the 
oldest experts, while it not undeservedly was more severely criticised 
than any of Dumas’ former pieces. The sophistries of Lebonnard do 
not gloss over the brutality of the crucial situations—the re-awakened 
passion of a newly-married man for a woman he had loved and left, 
his brutal avowal of that passion in one short visit, the stratagems 
employed—and one cannot help feeling that Madame de Morancé’s 
magnificent explosion of contempt and disgust comes somewhat tardily 
ina woman who has lent herself in a vengeful spirit to so gross a sub- 
terfuge. The twice unfaithful and justly punished roué fitly ends the 
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play with the cynical remark: “ If Madame de Morancé is an honest 
woman I do not care for her—I have my wife!” 

La Princesse de Bagdad—a much later play—proves that however 
long and serious the experience of the stage may be, it remains too 





often a game in which chance is an important factor. Dumas was 
wrong when he averred “ that certain crude means, easier to em- 
ploy than one generally thinks, are infallible to arouse an audience to 
enthusiasm.”’ Perhaps he only meant to convey that when he resorted 
to those means, he had the secret and power of confusing and discon- 
certing criticism, and that he could make acceptable what others could 
not. Le Princesse de Bagdad has a strange plot and stranger characters ; 
the dialogue is abrupt, almost aché, some of the situations are forced, 
but no one can deny that Alexandre Dumas had in view when writing 
this play the danger created by the excessive power of money, and its 
immense influence on the feelings and ideas of the present generation. 
No one who saw Croizette in the astounding scene where Madame de 
Ifun audaciously pours over her bare shoulders and loosened hair the 
shower of gold for which she pretends to have sold herself, in her 
wrath at her husband’s suspicions of her, will forget the impression 
caused by this impassioned acting ; the unreality of the situation was 
obliterated by the realism of the impersonation. As is too frequently 
the case when the emotions and nerves of an audience have been 
over-excited by exaggeration, the dénouement of the drama seemed an 
anticlimax. 

L’ Etrangére is too widely known to require any special analysis. 
Unanimously condemned by the critics after the first night, it was 
unanimously approved of by the public; the feminine spectators espe- 
cially applauded it to the skies. Neither the critics nor the public were 
wrong. The play has many grave blemishes, the characters are not 
sympathetic—repulsive when wicked, they become intolerable when 
they are not—but as M. de Montégut wrote at the time: “ Notwith- 
standing the unpleasantness, the false morality, the confused motives, 
the conflict of human passions is sufficient to thrill the audience.” 
Literary criticism in France, which is itself literary and always 
enlightened, is not wont to flatter or spare even its favourites, for it 
considers that its mission is to flagellate the incompetent and urge 
the talented onwards to further efforts. Again and again has 
Dumas made the characters of his plays act up to the famous Tue 
/a!—his burning impeachment of sinning wives—and each time 
he has done so with the energy that seems to create an intoxicating 
atmosphere. ‘“ What makes this atmosphere?” asks M. de 
Montégut. “The avenging fury with which Dumas pursues the 
chief offender, and which—a fault in itself—wins the singular, but 
explicable, success of the piece.” 

- Two more of the long list of plays stand prominent as expounding 
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the author’s particular views and methods: La Princesse Georges, pre- 
sented to London audiences by Mrs. Langtry, and Denise, given in 
the original by Jane Hading. However, the former, as represented 
at the Princess’s Theatre, was not Alexandre Dumas’ comedy. It was 
changed in intention and execution. Its defects—and it has some 
serious ones—were made more important by being deprived of the 
softening explanatory light of excised passages. Maddened by the 
jealousy fostered by an unscrupulous mother, the Princess de Birae, 
whom Dumas has made neither foolishly fond nor girlishly romantic, 
forgets herself so far as to have her husband followed and watched 
by a servant; by this undignified action she is virtually debarred 
from openly vindicating her rights ; she is handicapped by the unwor- 
thiness of her weapons; the consciousness thereof hampers her in 
nobler efforts to win back the Prince. On the French stage it is 
plainly indicated that Birac is touched by the love and grief of his 
young wife, but the syren, who has once enslaved him, will not let 
him slip through her chains and tightens her meshes. The Princess, 
still informed by her spies of the departure of the pair in a few hours, 
openly insults her rival, reveals all to the latter’s husband, but appalled 
at the consequences of her revenge, refuses to give up the name of the 
lover, de Birac, her own husband. Here the intelligence of the actor 
entrusted with this part, fully carried out the subtle intentions of 
the author, who wished to convey that even at the eleventh hour a 
word might have thrown the estranged couple in each others’ arms. 
The word is not spoken ; a duel takes place; the avenging pistol shot 
strikes a more youthful but not less guilty offender than the Prince, and 
the dénouement is on the whole as good as any that could be devised. 
It makes each of the culprits responsible, and each has something to 
forget and forgive. 

Such is Dumas’ play ; before scathing it with the bitterness of cen- 
sure of the English critics, it is well to remember that no English 
adaptation has done justice to the original, nor can the English actor, 
with his different conception of dramatic art, delineate a character of 
that kind with the delicacy of intuition, the subtlety of tact, and the 
intelligence of nuances, which belongs to the French comedian, and 
which enables him to save a hazardous situation, as well as to give full 
value even to unspoken words. Before damning the boldness of the 
conception and the crudity of some details, let the censor take to 
heart what Dumas himself said in the preface to this play. “ It is 
not only the work which is immoral, it is the theatre. We 
have to tell each other among full grown adults, hardened to the 
realities of life, things which pure maidens should not hear. We 
ought to know that the stage, being the picture or the satire of 
passions and social customs, must be always immoral because passions 
and social customs such as they are now are necessarily immoral.” 
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The dramatist’s task is to draw the conclusions which will point a 
moral; if the stage cannot always be a lesson, let it at least be a 
warning. But the intentions of the author are frustrated if the 
adaptor alters—under pretext of amelioration—the lines of his play 
and suppresses the touches which, elucidating a character and its 
workings, point the moral. 

Denise, a comedy of 1885, although marking a glorious date on 
the French stage, and dealing with the vexed question of the possible 
rehabilitation of a young girl fallen a victim to an unprincipled man, 
could not by its very nature be a success in England. It contains too 
much of what is called here “* mere talk” ; this verbosity, when it is 
eloquent as all Alexandre Dumas’ dialogue, is grateful to the Parisian 
cultivated taste ; the French public enjoys the delicate literary treat 
apart even from scenic representation, while no experienced judge 
could fail to admire the directness of the simple action, the pathetic 
scenes drawn from life, a kind of life which often crosses ours unawares, 
but which becomes tragically real to the sagacious observer who 
dissects it. Without entering into unnecessary detail, it may be said 
that the gist and pith of Denise—as well as the moral of some of Dumas’ 
other comedies—is almost entirely condensed in the lines of Thouvenin, 
who is described in the play as “a great manufacturer, a great agri- 
culturer, a great fortune, and a great heart.”” He speaks as follows: 
“Do you want to know what absolute truth is? It is not the 
lie you tell, imperilling your honour and your life to save the repu- 
tation of the woman whose love you have won; it is not to be that 
woman’s lover; i¢ is to respect the first woman you have known 
and loved—your mother—in all the other women you may meet 
hereafter. It is not to make them fall when they stand erect; 
not to drag them down lower when they have already fallen; i¢ is to 
associate yourself for life and eternity with only one woman—your 
wife—and to have but one motive in marriage—love! This alone is 
truth! All that assumes the name and is not this, has been invented 
to suit a society which is at once elegant and depraved.” 

The sternest moralist in any country would scarcely care to contra- 
dict Thouvenin, but we have no evidence as yet that his creed—and 
presumably Dumas’—has had many disciples ; still, it is to the credit of 
the dramatist that he has dared to voice these beliefs on the stage of 
Paris, and it may be considered as a favourable symptom that they 
were listened to not only without demur, but that they elicited genuine 
applause. 

The repartees of Alexandre Dumasin conversation are as famous as 
the sparkling mots so profusely scattered in his works; his wit is as 
prodigal as his irony, and both are of the finest quality. He hada keen, 
eager, intelligent face and characteristic features which gave some indi- 
cation of his nature, and which were familiar to all Parisians. Energetic 
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and indefatigable, he was a charming causew" in society, and at home 
a loving father and pleasant companion. LEasy-going, almost care- 
less in habits and dress, he was exceedingly scrupulous in all matters 
connected directly or indirectly with his literary work ; he entered into 
all the minutize of detail with extreme, almost excessive, care; he 
would allow of no solecisms in the mounting of his plays or the 
dressing of the parts. He was omnipresent in his watchfulness, and 
was always perfectly right in the things he insisted upon. As an 
instance of the attention he gave to accessories, he did not fail to 
compose a coat-of-arms for those of the heroes or heroines to 
whom he had given a title; these escutcheons befitted the presumed 
conditions of their owners. He had these imaginary blazons stamped 
on the covers of the bound copies which he presented to his friends or 
to the artists who had created the parts. Thus, in La Princesse 
Georges he endowed Aimée Desclées—called “de Perigny” in the 
play—with a coat-of-arms of gules, a salamander disporting itself in 
flames of gold, and the motto Per Ignes. In the Visite de Noces the 
heraldic bearings of Madame de Morancé were a sword argent on a 
shield of gold, and the words: Mor sense. The books of L’Etrangére 
and La Princesse de Bagdad were enriched with equally appropriate 
heraldry, the latter recalling the royal origin of the Comtesse de 
Hun. 

Francillon is virtually Dumas’ last play, although some reprises of 
his older ones were recently given. The Comédie Frangaise has made 
a hit with L’Ami des Femmes, which migrated from its former theatre 
to take rank in the répertoire of the house of Moliére. Monsieur 
Claretie confidently expected to produce at an early date an important 
comedy by the author of L’ Etrangére, on which he had been engaged 
for some time—which had been erroneously supposed at first to be 
christened Le Chemin de Damas. But it was never intended to have 
any other title than Za Route de Thébes—and, according to Dumas 
himself, had nothing in common with St. Paul. Lately, when ques- 
tioned on the probable termination of his piece, he would answer 
wearily: “ Je suis trop fatigué.”’ This great fatigue was the fore- 
runner of serious disease and ended in death. The Route de Thébes 
will now never be written, it must for evermore lie buried with all the 
other fancies and problems of that busy, inexhaustible brain. Rarely 
—probably never—in the annals of literature and the drama have a 
father and son triumphantly filled a whole century with their books 
and plays, and it is not likely that either will find a successor. The 
author of La Dame aux Camelias must hold as unique a place as the 
author of Les Trois Mousquetaires. 


M. 8. Van pve VELDE. 











THE CLIMATE OF SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS CURATIVE 
INFLUENCE. 


CHance of climate in the treatment of disease is a very old method, 
and is often adopted by patients themselves acting on their own 
judgment, in the absence of any medical advice. In a large propor- 
tion of such cases change of climate is regarded mainly or exclusively 
as a means whereby cold may be avoided and exposure to a warm 
temperature, and especially to sunshine be secured. Experience 
daily teaches us that pains and aches, catarrhs and coughs, are usually 
alleviated by warmth and rendered worse by cold. Consequently 
sufferers not unnaturally infer that, means and circumstances per- 
mitting, they do well to make a change in conformity with this 
experience. In mild cases, of an indefinite type, the removal is often 
followed by the desired results, the production of which is attributed 
to the increased temperature, whereas the latter is often greatly aided 
by other circumstances of a less obvious character. In advising 
change of climate for the relief or cure of disease physicians are 
naturally and instinctively guided by their own experience or by that 
of others whose authority carries weight. As in all matters of a 
similar kind, systematic inquiry into the modes of action of the powers 
of nature is the tardy product of a long series of efforts to utilise 
those powers for practical purposes. Climatology as a science is of 
modern date, and its development is mainly due to the labours and 
observations of British physicians at home and abroad. At first sight 
it may appear a very simple matter in any given case of disease to 
suggest the best climatic conditions, and to select the most suitable 
health resort; but as a general rule the question is surrounded with 
difficulties. It is easy to lay down a few broad principles to serve as 
a working hypothesis. Such a hypothesis is based mainly on theo- 
retical grounds, partly also on the results of experience acquired by 
systematic observation. By the application of these principles we 
may determine in a general way the character of climate best adapted 
to different types of sufferers. But when we seek to grapple closely 
with the subject, to deal with individuals, and to ascertain with fair 
accuracy the special and predominant influences operative in different 
localities, with their bearings upon the ever varying conditions of 
health and disease, we find ourselves engaged in a task of consider- 
able magnitude. One difficulty associated with our imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the climatic peculiarities of most countries has been 
very considerably lessened during the last few decades. Of many 
places it may be affirmed that we know almost as much as can be 
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ascertained with regard to that aggregation of meteorological phe- 
nomena which constitutes climate. <A still greater difficulty arises 
from the complexity of the operations to which the body is submitted 
under the varying conditions in which it may be placed; and even 
when we have satisfied ourselves, as far as possible, on these subjects, 
the peculiarities of the patient whom we wish to benefit, may cause us 
to modify or even change our previous determination. 

Assuming that the patient be willing and able to make the change, 
the selection of the particular spot, out of many well calculated to 
suit his case, may be, and often is, attended with much difficulty. 
Half a century ago a decision could be easily arrived at. Patients 
suffering from general debility, perhaps without any obvious disease, 
were sent into the country or to some convenient seaside resort. For 
those afflicted with chest-complaints, the choice lay between Hastings, 
the Isle of Wight and Torquay, or some other protected seaside spot 
in the South or West of England, the object being, as already stated, 
to secure as much warmth and sunshine as possible together with the 
beneficial influence of sea-air. At the present day, however, the case 
presents very different features. Places unmarked in any map a few 
years ago are now extolled for their health-giving and curative 
influences in many cases of disease, and their reputation has often 
been fairly deserved. Whereas the element of warmth was formerly 
considered to be of primary importance, it now occupies a compara- 
tively subordinate place, and is, in fact, nearly absent from the list of 
advantages possessed by some mountainous resorts whose curative 
powers have been repeatedly demonstrated in those very cases for 
which heat was once considered an imperative necessity. 

After these preliminary remarks I proceed to describe and examine 
certain features of the climate of South Africa, to which its effects on 
cases of pulmonary disease are in great measure attributable. My 
attention has been specially drawn to this subject in consequence of the 
severe illness of a member of my family whom I accompanied to South 
Africa in August last. Our English climate during autumn, winter, 
and spring is a dangerous one for persons suffering from chronic 
disease of the lungs, as the consumptive. Catarrhs and bronchial in- 
flammations are notoriously rife in this country during those portions 
of the year. Such disorders have a perilous tendency to hasten the 
progress of consumption, or, at any rate, to promote the development 
of the disease should a dormant predisposition exist. Many cases of 
consumption can be traced to a catarrh and no further. “ Migration to 
an exotic climate is” as Sir Thomas Watson points out “to be re- 
commended not so much for the sake of any positive virtue or special 
sanative influence which the climate may be supposed to possess, as 
for the protection it affords against the dangerous influence of our 
own winter climate with its chilling dampness, its fogs and gloom, its 
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lack of cheering and salutary sunshine, its inhibition of enough exer- 
cise in the open air.” We may, indeed, go far beyond this qualified 
statement, and claim for the region we are about to discuss the 
possession of a special sanative influence in properly selected cases. 

It is unnecessary to describe the voyage from England to the South 
African ports; but I would fain add my testimony to that of others 
with regard to the extremely comfortable and convenient arrange- 
ments to be met with on board the steamers of the “ Castle” Line, 
which are not only fine sea boats, but are really “ floating hotels.” 
Speaking from my experience of sea voyages, I would say that 
nothing conducive to the comfort or welfare of the passengers, invalid 
or otherwise, escapes the attention of the owners and officers of these 
ships. Cape Town is reached in from seventeen to twenty days after 
leaving Southampton, and the passengers who have escaped sea-sick- 
ness are apt to complain that the time has passed only too quickly. 
It is not advisable that the invalid should stay more than a few days 
at Cape Town itself. His first step is to consult a local physician, 
who will advise him where he should settle. Besides climate the 
following advantages are specially to be desired: comfortable hotel 
accommodation ; proper food, well cooked and sufficient in quantity ; 
good sanitary arrangements; adequate means of amusement ; facility 
of access and competent medical advice. The height above sea-level 
is, perhaps, the most important geographical consideration ; in cases 
of consumption the chances of benefit seem to be in direct proportion 
to the altitude of the place in which a sojourn is made. Dr. H. 
Weber, speaking of high latitudes, says the main physical features 
important to us are the purity or aseptic nature of the air; dryness of 
air and soil; coldness or coolness of the air-temperature and great 
warmth of the sun temperature; rarefaction and low pressure of the 
atmosphere; intensity of light; stillness of air in winter and a large 
amount of ozone. 

Each of these factors doubtless contributes towards the good results 
produced ; it is, however, desirable to examine somewhat minutely, 
into the alleged effect of altitude in diminishing the liability to 
consumption, and in arresting its progress in persons already subject 
to it. Observations as to the extreme rarity of the disease on the 
high plateaux of the Andes, and the good effect upon sufferers of a 
residence thereon constituted the original basis of the opinion referred 
to, which has been strengthened by further inquiries in the same 
direction. 

It must, however, be admitted that consumption does sometimes 
oceur in the highest inhabited spots on the globe, whilst it is rare in 
many places situated on low plains. Still the fact is beyond doubt 
that, ceteris paribus, consumption is much less frequently met with at 
high altitudes than in those at a lower elevation or on the same level. 
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Dr. Hirsch’s investigations show that the number of cases stands in 
some degree of definite proportion to the degree of elevation; while 
the exceptions to the general rule find satisfactory explanation in 
other etiological factors coming into play at the same time. Reports 
collected from various stations in the Rocky Mountains demonstrate 
the truth of the assertion above made.. Trustworthy information has 
been obtained from Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, as well as from 
Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, and New Granada. At Quitto, 
local examples of the disease are unknown. A similar experience is 
characteristic of many elevated districts of the Eastern hemisphere. 
In Europe a certain rarity of consumption begins to be noticed at 
even comparatively small elevations ; and the law of immunity of the 
more elevated places has been thoroughly confirmed by the experience 
of Baden and Switzerland. 

It is as yet quite impossible to state the minimum of elevation which 
a locality must possess before the effect of altitude in diminishing 
consumption is manifested. Dr. Hirsch thinks that a notable decrease 
in the disease can be shown to occur at 1500 feet, provided that other 
circumstances are favourable. But, he adds, immunity from consump- 
tion, due to the height of the place alone does not occur until we go 
to elevations so great as to be uninhabitable in temperate climates 
like that of Europe. We must go to the equatorial part of the earth 
to study the sanative effects of altitudes ranging from 6000 to 10,000 
feet, and examine the reports from the large towns on the plateaux 
of the Andes in Central and Southern America, the highest of which, 
Potosi, is at an elevation of 13,000 feet. In all such towns, most 
of them occupied with trade and commerce, and exhibiting many 
and grave sanitary defects, consumption is either rare among the 
natives or does not exist at all. It is therefore evident that the 
influences associated with very considerable altitude are able to over- 
come the injurious effects and unsatisfactory social conditions in so far 
as these tend to produce consumption. 

Enough has been adduced to demonstrate the fact that high altitudes 
afford a greater or a lesser protection against consumption ; and many 
attempts have been made to discover the manner in which the influence 
is produced. Some authorities regard the purity of the air and its 
freedom from decomposing product as the principal factors; others 
point to the dryness of the air and soil. There is yet a third theory, 
advocated by Dr. Hirsch, who attributes the beneficent powers of 
mountain air to the frequent and deep inspirations necessary in 
breathing a rarefied atmosphere. The quantity of oxygen contained 
in a given volume of air at an elevation of say 8000 feet is consider- 
ably less than at the sea-level, and a man must take ina large quantity 
of air in a given time or must inspire oftener than on the plains in 
order to obtain his requisite amount of oxygen. Persons thus situated 
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are continually practising a kind of pulmonary gymnastics, which 
results in a vigorous development of their breathing organs, and a 
greater power of resistance on their part to noxious influences from 
without. The celebrated Sydenham was wont to recommend exercise 
on horseback as a remedy for consumption. Its efficacy, which he 
declared to be equal to that of Jesuits’ bark in agues, may be explained 
by Dr. Hirsch’s theory. Other competent authorities are inclined to 
dissent from this view, and, while admitting that rarefied air may not 
be without influence, they lay stress rather on the maintenance of the 
purity of the air by its rapid movement and on its freedom from 
micro-organisms. Investigations, set on foot for the purpose, have 
demonstrated a complete absence of microbes at heights of over 6500 
feet, and a much diminished number at such comparatively slight 
elevations as 1800 feet. It must, however, be admitted that almost 
absolute freedom from microbes has also been found in air collected 
from near the surface of the ocean and at certain spots on the sea- 
coast. 

South Africa possesses many stations the natural conditions of 
which render them very suitable for the treatment of affections of the 
chest. One region called the Karroo (signifying the dryness of the 
climate), is pre-eminent in this respect. It is divided into two por- 
tions, termed the Great and the Northern Karroo. The former consists 
of a vast plateau of considerable elevation, averaging about 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, whilst’ the average height of the mountain 
ranges is about 5000 feet, some places rising to 7000. Its special 
character is its excessive dryness—it is said that a clean polished steel 
razor can be left out all night in the open without fear of its acquiring 
one single speck of rust. Rain falls very irregularly, and at rare 
intervals only, and in small local showers—many months may elapse 
without a drop of rain. The atmosphere is pure and wonderfully 
exhilarating. The summer temperature, though high, is easily 
tolerated ; the winter is cold but bright and bracing, with abundant 
sunshine. Among the places best adapted for sanatoria are Ceres 
(1493 feet), Matjesfontein, Beaufort West, and Cradock, all at an 
elevation of nearly 3000 feet. The Northern Karroo lies at a much 
greater elevation than the Great Karroo, averaging about 4000 feet 
above the sea-level, while some of the mountain ranges reach 7800 feet. 
Its atmosphere is characterised by peculiar dryness which, in conjunc- 
tion with the rarefaction, the constant sunlight, and its generally 
uniform character, endows the climate with properties obtainable in 
Europe only at much higher altitudes. Chest affections are rare, and 
consumption is almost unknown among the inhabitants born and bred 
in this region. The district can boast of a long list of stations, all of 
which may be strongly recommended as regards climate and natural 
advantages. Among them may be mentioned Frazerberg (4500), 
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Richmond, Victoria (West), Hanover, Aliwal (North), and Kimberley, 
all at an elevation of from 4000 to 4500 feet. 

All these places, and many others might be added, possess a climate 
which experience has proved to be highly curative to consumptive 
patients. It is likewise beneficial in cases of debility and want of 
tone, many examples of which are to be found in our own country, 
especially that form of general tiredness with insomnia resulting from 
the wear and tear of modern life. But climate per se will not suffice, 
there are other factors which are equally necessary. It is within the 
knowledge of everybody that the diet of sufferers from consumption 
and other wasting disorders, should be as sustaining and nutritious as 
they can take or bear. In the cases referred to the appetite is often 
capricious, and the amount of food taken is altogether insufficient to 
counterbalance the daily losses. Hence one important aim in treat- 
ment is to improve the appetite and digestion, and this object may 
often be attained by a sojourn in pure mountain air. But it is use- 
less and almost cruel to stimulate the appetite, unless proper means of 
satisfying it can at the same time be secured, and in many of the 
places mentioned above there is a great defect in this respect, as well 
as in other matters of hygiene. In some letters which appeared a 
few months ago in the Standard newspaper, it was pointed out that 
in the “ parts of South Africa suitable, as regards climate, for con- 
sumptive patients, comfortable quarters, good wholesome, well-cooked 
food and kindly attention are an unknown combination. Up-country 
hotels, even those advertising for invalids, are primarily bars and 
canteens, ill-adapted for delicate people. Small ‘Sanatoria’ have 
been started, but none have yet arisen in which the invalid is the first 
consideration, or with sufficient capital to place comfort and good food 
within reach of the invalid.” 

It is pleasant to be able to state that this drawback will soon cease 
to exist. While in South Africa I had opportunities of discussing the 
subject with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and later on by his desire, with Mr. 
Lawrence, of Kimberley, and since my return Mr. Lawrence has 
forwarded to me by Mr. Rhodes’ request, gratifying reports embody- 
ing the ideas which were discussed at our interviews. The resolution, 
emanating from Mr. Rhodes, was speedily adopted, of establishing a 
sanatorium at Kimberley for the treatment of persons suffering from 
pulmonary complaints, especially in the incipient stages. Mr. Rhodes 
promised a contribution of £4000 from some funds at his disposal, and 
£1000 from his own purse. Another letter informs me that Mr. 
Rhodes has promised an additional £5000. Such public-spirited 
generosity is deserving of the highest praise, the money could not be 
devoted to a better purpose. 

Small institutions for the reception of invalids already exist, but in 
few, if any, are the arrangements of an altogether satisfactory charac- 
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ter. A model sanatorium of the kind now proposed, will not only be 
a source of benefit to those who can avail themselves of it, but will 
stimulate the foundation of similar institutions in suitable localities, 
and will indicate to all concerned the necessary conditions for the 
attainment of favourable results. Kimberley, the station chosen for 
the erection of the buildings, presents many advantages. Its climate 
is equal to that of any health resort in South Africa, and its surround- 
ings are generally better than can be found elsewhere. Among its 
advantages may be enumerated various clubs, the library, the theatre, 
and other places of amusement, also opportunities for golf, tennis, 
cricket, coursing and shooting, and the proximity of the river. The 
nuisance due to the dust, of which I can speak by personal experience, 
at Johannesburg and other localities, has been greatly lessened at 
Kimberley since the present water-supply was obtained. The 
management of the Kimberley Sanatorium will be vested in a Board, 
several members of which, well-known Kimberley men, occupying the 
highest public and social positions in the town, have been already 
nominated. There will be a medical representative at Cape Town 
from whom patients arriving from Europe will be able to obtain all 
requisite information and advice. The fees for admission will be such as 
to secure a fairremuneration to the resident custodians. Large profits 
will not be aimed at, but the tariff will probably be a little higher 
than at ordinary hotels—with which the institution will compare 
favourably as regards comforts ‘and necessaries for invalids. Ad- 
mission will be granted only to those patients whose condition promises 
a fair chance of recovery. 

A sum of £8000 has been set aside for the building, and plans have 
been invited by advertisement. I cannot but express my sincere 
gratification at having been associated in any degree with the inception 
of so benevolent and desirable a project. 

Rosson Roose. 
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BOER, AFRICANDER, AND BRITON IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


PART II.—THE FUTURE. 


In dealing with the political situation—past and present—in the 
Transvaal, the conclusions arrived at in my last article were based 
upon facts and figures collected during two visits to, and extending 
over several years’ intimate association with that country.’ These were 
derived from the most authoritative sources available, whilst my 
expressed convictions were often strengthened by the opinions of 
others long resident in the country, whose friendship and acquaintance 
I have had the privilege of enjoying, and who were qualified in the 
highest degree to form an accurate judgment. 

But in my endeavours to offer a forecast of the future, any conclu- 
sions I may draw must obviously be taken as merely an expression of 
individual opinion, and which, however bond fide and unbiassed they 
may be, are naturally influenced by the desire ever prominent in the 
human mind that future events should shape themselves in accordance 
with our wishes. 

Before the year 1867, when diamonds were first discovered on the 
Vaal River, near Kimberley, the political future of South Africa would 
doubtless have been as uninteresting to a European student of history 
as the monotonous existence of a Boer farmer on the great Karroo. 
But with the advent of discoveries in precious gems and gold, and 
their rapidly successful development, human cupidity became excited, 
and the sleepy hollow of Boerdom—only rendered interesting by 
Olive Schreiner’s admirable study of life on an African farm—was at 
once roused into active membership of the great family of civilised 
nations. In 1871, Kimberley, the great centre of diamond production 
in the Cape Colony, was founded, and to-day produces gems to the 
annual value of nearly four millions sterling. In 1886 the first 
houses were built on the bare Veldt of the Witwatersrand—known 
to-day as the flourishing city of Johannesburg—whose conglomerate 
beds since then have produced over seven and a quarter million 
ounces of gold, worth over twenty-five millions sterling, whilst 
competent authorities estimate that over seven hundred millions 
sterling still remains to be extracted. Gold and diamonds may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the two great factors in solving the problem of 
the future, whilst the political status of South Africa in general, 
and that of the Transvaal in particular, must obviously be influenced 
by them. 


(1) Vide Forrsicutry Review for August, 1895. Pt .o Pp. | 
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I have endeavoured to show in my first article whence the culmi- 
nating movement for extension of the franchise and constitutional 
reform in the Transvaal may eventually come, and I think it must be 
clear to my readers that the Africanders settled down there, backed 
by their fellows in the Cape Colony and adjoining States, should 
bring this about, without necessitating any active interference by 
purely British elements. This I hold would be the least violent 
method, and should produce less friction with the Boers, whilst its 
results would obviously be more lasting and more propitious to the 
great industrial and financial interests at stake. But events march 
so rapidly in South Africa, especially in the great mining centres, 
with their ever-changing populations, that even in the few months 
which have elapsed since I last wrote, it has become apparent to close 
observers that the Uitlander’s patience is well-nigh exhausted. Should 
this prove to be so, and should President Kruger and his satellites 
still continue to ignore their reasonable demands for political emanci- 
pation, there seems every prospect of a hostile demonstration to 
obtain it by force. Assuming this to be a fa/t accompli, and Kruger 
and his Hollander friends sent to enjoy themselves on the banks of 
the Amstel or elsewhere, let us endeavour to gauge the consequences. 

That a period of transition would be desirable from many points of 
view as a “buffer” to mitigate the nearly always disastrous shock 
caused by violent political reforms in a new country is obvious, and 
that the slow stolidity of the Boer should not be rushed or hustled by 
the advanced politician—whether Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Universal 
—of the fin-de-siécle school, is equally desirable. His adhesion to the 
new order of things should be obtained by rational, sound common- 
sense arguments, to which, if urged by his fellow Boers of the pro- 
gressive type, he undoubtedly would listen with favour. Of these 
latter the present Volksraad contains a few, and it is from their ranks 
we should endeavour to select one capable of convincing his fellows of 
the fitness of the proposed reforms and the advantages to accrue to 
them from their realisation. It would be justifiably considered pre- 
sumptuous on my part to designate any individual politician for this 
important function, and whilst indicating the greup whence the most 
likely candidate for the chief magistracy may come, I am reluctantly 
compelled to disregard for the moment the legitimate claims of others 
whose standard of intellectual capacity are of a higher and more 
advanced order; I am, moreover, influenced by the conviction that 
the more advanced politicians might not succeed so well in convincing 
the “ Dopper Boers” of their error in refusing more liberal measures. 
It must be borne in mind that my ideal candidate is only intended to 
serve as a temporary political bridge leading to the more advanced 
arena of modern constitutionalism. The duration of this transition 
period should not in my estimation be long; therefore if any error of 
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judgment is committed its consequences would not be far-reaching. 
This “ buffer’? Administration once organized, with a “ Progressive ” 
Boer installed as its chief, the flow of constitutional reform would be 
smooth, efficacious, and peaceful. As already stated, the present 
Volksraad contains a few of this type, the more prominent being Mr. 
Lucas Mayer, Mr. Loveday, and Mr. Jeppe, the member for J ohannes- 
burg. ‘This latter gentleman, during the recent Parliamentary debate 
on the monster petition for the franchise, referred to in my last article 
as signed by nearly 40,000 Uitlanders, spoke of these in the following 
terms :— 


“They have settled for good, they have built Johannesburg, one of the 
wonders of the age, now valued at many millions sterling, and which, in a few 
short years, will contain from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
They own half the soil, they pay at least three-quarters of the taxes. Nor are 
they persons who belong to a subservient race. They come from countries 
where they freely exercised political rights, which can never be long denied to. 
free-born men. They are, in short, men who in capital, energy, and education. 
are at least our equals. 

‘‘ All these persons are gathered together, thanks to our law, into one camp. 
Through our own act, this multitude, which contains elements which even the - 
most suspicious amongst us would not hesitate to trust, is compelled to stand 
together and so to stand on this most fatal of all questions in antagonism to us. 
Is that fact alone not sufficient to warn us, and to prove how unstatesmanlike 
our policy is ? 

“What will we do with them now? Shall we convert them into friends or 
shall we send them away once more empty, dissatisfied, embittered ? What will 
our answer be? Dare we refer them to the present law, which first expects 
them to wait for fourteen years, and even then pledges itself to nothing, but 
leaves everything to a Volksraad which canno tdecide until 1905? It is a law 
which denies all political rights even to their children born in this country. Can 
they gather any hope from that ¢ 

“It is said that everything is quiet and peaceful with the new population. 
That is true. Political life appears to be dead amongst them. There are no 
more meetings, no more deputations; but I fear this peace, this hopeless, sullen 
peace. It reminds me of the calm before the storm. One more word. It has 
been stated that these people have changed their tactics, and that they now hope 
to gain the franchise by spending money. A newspaper went so far even as to 
say that I know of this attempt. I am glad my name was mentioned, for it 
gives me the opportunity of unhesitatingly denying that statement and asserting 
its absolute untruth. No, gentlemen, the right to vote will never be purchased 
by money in this Republic, nor will it ever, I trust, be obtained from us by 
force.” 


Inthe light of subsequent events these words have a semi-prophetic 
ring. The hackneyed phrase of “the calm before the storm” is a 
happy simile—the calm has been—the storm is fast approaching, and 
President Kruger should heed the warning from one of his own loyal 
Boers and take in sail before his ship is irretrievably wrecked. If he 
does not—and there are no signs that he will—then the hope expressed 
in the last phrases of Mr. Jeppe’s able peroration will not be realised, 
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and that force he dreads may become imperative on the Uitlander as 
the ultimo ratio to achieve his ends. 

Some hope had been entertained that this imposing document, 
supported by a few eloquent men, might have had the desired effect. 
But, alas! in a chamber of twenty-four only eight votes were recorded 
in favour of granting its prayer. Thus the probability of constitution- 
ally obtaining the franchise has been shelved for another year, and, 
perhaps, relegated to the Greek Kalends. ‘The supposed Progressive 
majority in the Volksraad has proved illusory, and some of those who 
stood on that platform and were returned on this ticket have completely 
gone over to Paul Kruger. 

Thus the tactics of the National Union have apparently been foiled, 
and their chances of success rendered more remote than ever. ‘The late 
vote on their monster petition points in this direction, and further, that 
the Volksraad as now constituted, is more Dopper and more retrograde 
than the preceding one. Moreover, these Doppers believe absolutely in 
Oom Paul. Has he not, in their estimation, held his own for years past 
against all comers? And is he not likely to do so for years to come ? 
They believe in him, are impressed with his power, and wisely conclude 
it is safer to vote for him and with him than to try a new and unknown 
man. A few Hollanders and Germans at Pretoria lead Kruger, whilst 
Kruger leads his Dopper Boer population and ‘“ owns” their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. With such a state of things, what can be 
expected in the way of reforms ? 

I recently met in London a man of great experience in Transvaal 
politics just returned from Johannesburg, and this is the language he 
held to me :—* The Uitlanders are simply wasting time in trying to 
obtain reform by constitutional means. Moreover, they are now be- 
ginning to understand that the National League or Union is impotent 
to help them. They are tired of men of ‘ words,’ and seek to be led 
by men of ‘ action.’ They are now convinced that the Boer will never 
cede to supplication or peaceful agitation unless backed by deeds and 
men ready and willing to exact their demands by force. The day the 
National Union can muster courage to present a petition in one hand, 
and hold a rifle in the other, and be ready to use it if his prayer be re- 
fused—then and not till then will it sueceed. But alas! there seems 
to be no leader in their ranks fit to do this. And yet more than half 
the country belongs to the Uitlander. Lf Mr. Cecil Rhodes were an 
Africander born and could speak their language, he would long ago 
have led them to higher destinies. But he cannot talk to them in their 
own tongue, and the Boers want a leader who can harangue them, and 
who has the courage of his opinions and knows how to back them by 
deeds. It is this defect, no doubt, that deters him from taking action. 
If his friend, the great leader of the Africander Bund in the Cape, Mr. 
Hofmeyer, would only do it, the problem would soon be solved, but for 
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many reasons such an eventuality is highly improbable.” I thoroughly 
endorse this view of the situation. 

When the gold fever first set in in 1884 near Leydenburg, the 
Dopper Boers said, “ It is only a superficial excitement and will soon 
fizzle out; the diggers will soon disappear and we shall remain the 
masters ; let them come and leave us their money, we gain by it, and 
they won’t interfere with our political life.’ And so it turned out at 
the time. Then the De Kaap Gold Vields sprung up, and they said 
the same thing, and the same result supervened. Then Malmani and 
then Klerksdorp and other ephemeral districts cropped up, and were in 
turn abandoned for the Randt. The Dopper chuckled and said: 
“The Randt will end like the others, and we need have no fears that 
the Uitlanders will stay.” But here at last their forecast was at fault 
—the Randt has not fizzled out, but on the contrary, is daily in- 
creasing in wealth, power, and population, and the Dopper Boer who 
taxes its denizens unconscionably is propitiated by wealth, and forgets 
in the enjoyment of its acquisition the solution of the fatal problem 
“the survival of the fittest.” Then thanks to the experience acquired 
on the Randt, those outlying districts of Leydenburg, Klerksdorp, and 
De Kaap, previously condemned as ephemeral, are now proclaimed to 
be payable. 

The far-reaching influence of colossal wealth, with its accompanying 
luxuries, is daily sapping the very vitals of the Boers’ most cherished 
principles and habits—independence and isolation. He instinctively 
feels that, like his forerunners, who tracked there from the South, he 
is being crowded out by the Uitlander, and yet he is devoid of the old 
energy to resist it, or simply take his waggon and track to the desert! 
Possibly this latter he often feels tempted to do as the simplest solution 
of all. But when he casts around him, he perceives himself hemmed 
in on all sides by railways, and rapidly advancing Anglo-Saxon civili- 
sation. His only outlet to the practically illimitable North is barred 
by that Ogre to present and unborn Boers, Cecil Rhodes, who has not 
only annexed to the British Empire the vast territories bearing his 
name, but has firmly implanted such anti Dopper-Boer elements as are 
destined in the near future to crush for ever their political ascendency ! 

No doubt exists in the minds of those who have studied the problem 
and worked out the future destinies of South Africa, that the Trans- 
vaal, with its unrivalled mineral wealth and geographical advantages, 
is hound to become the centre of that great scheme of local federation 
recently proclaimed by a British Statesman to be the precursor of a 
still greater Imperial one. Its cosmopolitan population, and the vast 
international interests involved in its mining in lustry, at once mark out 
Johannesburg as the future capital of a Unite1 South Africa. 

(1) Vide Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Natal Railway Panquet, November 6th, 
1895, 
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Turning for a moment to the various nationalities represented there, 
it is admitted that whilst the Anglo-Saxon element and British 
interests must retain their undoubted ascendancy in all matters, 
political, social, industrial, and financial, the French element and 
influence, by reason of its material interests in the Randt, is likely to 
increase. This will undoubtedly lean to the side of good government 
and consequent economical extraction of the gold. Every pennyweight 
saved means a lot to them in the development of their mines, and they 
are sufficiently thrifty and practical as an industrial people to readily 
sink any racial or political differences with Anglo-Saxons, as long as 
they regard them as good governors and careful administrators. I 
have been assured by some of the leading French investors in the 
Randt Mines (and over forty million francs of their money have been 
sunk there) that they would never think of risking their capital in 
mining enterprises in a French colony, as long as they could find a 
suitable field under British or Anglo-Saxon supremacy. Then the 
German element in the Transvaal is really more English than German, 
and many have become naturalised British subjects. Of course, there 
are a few exceptions as in all communities, and those few are simply 
the sycophantic satellites of President Kruger and his Hollanders, 
enjoying as they do monopolistic privileges which fill their coffers, 
but tend to oppress and overtax the leading industries of the country. 

Nearly all are there with the object of amassing fortunes, and care 
little for politics or parties so long as they are allowed to work in 
peace. Hence if a Liberal Boer Administration were installed in lieu 
of the present oligarchy, they would all rejoice and follow peacefully 
their avocations. They want no violent revulsion of principles or in 
the form of government, and would prefer to remain Republican than 
come under any colonial system controlled from Downing Street. 
The “ buffer’ Administration I have alluded to should give them 


this, and as its objects and mission may be regarded as purely tran- 
sitory and leading to higher destinies, 


***Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


During its brief existence it is more than probable that the extension 
of the franchise to the Uitlander will be voted by a liberal and more 
enlightened Volksraad. Assuming this to be done, we may presume 
to look a step further and see what those higher destinies are. 

Briefly and broadly, an enlightened and advanced administration, 
directed by the men of high intellectual capacity and experience I 
have referred to, and whose advent to power would be the first step 
towards that inevitable federation of States which must eventually 
constitute a great United South Africa. But the process of assimila- 
tion, and the working out of this scheme, must obviously be slow, and 
its direction from within entrusted to such men as Chief Justice 
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Kotzé, Advocate Wessels, the Brothers Leonard Esselen, and others 
of their class, assisted from without by Chief Justice de Villiers of 
the Cape Colony, Mr. Hofmeyer and others. 

In all this great work of reconstruction and reform, it may naturally 
be asked: “ And the great South African Statesman, Cecil Rhodes, 
what of him ? Where is his place, and what ré/e is he likely to play in 
this great political drama?” To those who have had the privilege of 
close fellowship, and the advantage of studying his character and 
working with him during the last eight years, the answer is not far 
to seek. I have had occasion in other circumstances to qualify him as 
aman who knows what he wants and goes straight to his goal. (Alas! 
how few of our statesmen can aspire to this definition!) When the 
history of a “ United South Africa ” comes to be written, an impartial 
historian cannot fail to do justice to Mr. Rhodes. ‘To his persistent 
efforts and untiring energy will be due in great measure the consum- 
mation of this magnum opus of his life. Those who accuse him of 
money-grubbing and financial scheming with the sole object of amass- 
ing wealth, know little of the man or his attributes. If he seems to 
covet wealth it is more for the power its possession gives to enable 
him to carry out his vast schemes of empire to the glory and advan- 
tage of the Anglo-Saxon race, than to the satisfaction of any selfish or 
sensual enjoyment. 

He has built up for himself an idol on the vast Karoo, conceived 
in early youthful dreams and matured in manhood, shaped and 
fashioned from the stern material of firm resolve immutable as 
adamant, and before which he has worshipped for years and still 
worships. This idol, as his detractors and enemies would have it, is 
not Mammon, but the far nobler and more lasting monument of 
human ambition, the banding together under one flag of many 
peoples and many races, and the grouping of many States beneath 
the AXgis of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

Witness his conquest from barbarism of that vast territory stretching 
from the Limpopo on the south, away across the Zambesi to Lake 
Tanganyika on the north, covering an area of over a million square 
miles. All this he has saved in the “ scramble for Africa,” and his 
bitterest enemies must admit that but for him it would have been 
lost for ever to the British Empire. 

This apparent digression from the main subject under consideration 
will, I trust, be pardoned all the more readily when I shall show, as 
I hope to do further on, how intimately the fate of the Transvaal is 
bound up with the policy of Mr. Rhodes and the Cape Colony. 

In their struggle for a voice in the Government of the Transvaal 
the British settlers there can only hope for assistance with any chance 
of success from the Government of the Cape Colony, or in other 
words Mr. Rhodes; hitherto that Government has been practically 
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powerless to take any decided action, or side with the Uitlanders in 


any contest with Transvaal Boers. Any ministry advocating such a 
policy must inevitably have succumbed. But, as I have endeavoured 
to show in my former article, the large monetary interests involved in 
mining enterprise in the Transvaal, and the great changes wrought 
by railway extension and constant inter-communication, resulting in 
the acquisition by Cape Colonists of valuable properties there, have 
brought about a complete revulsion of feeling. Added to this, the 
recent extension of the Cape Colony northwards embracing British 
Bechuanaland, and its still further prospective extension into Rodesia 
with railways and telegraphs rapidly advancing towards the Zambesi, 
all tend to increase the strength of the British element in the Colony 
und proportionately diminish that of the Dutch. Let it not be 
supposed that all this has come about by mere accident. Certainly 
the great discoveries of gold in the Transvaal and Rodesia have done 
much to assist in its development, but to the master mind that 
directed and guided resulting consequences is due the shaping of that 
policy which has wrought the change in public opinion. 

It is precisely the knowledge of this fact that has emboldened the 
British Transvaalers and the Cape Africanders in Johannesburg to 
speak out their minds, and no longer fear to tell Oom Paul in plain 
language that he must mend his ways or take the consequences. 

Whilst I write, the best illustration of the altered temperament of 
our countrymen in the Golden: City has come to hand in the following 
summary of a speech made by Mr. Lionel Phillips, President of the 
Chamber of Mines, on the inauguration of their new premises. 
He said— 


‘“‘He regarded the inimical attitude of the Legislature as the one dark cloud 
on the horizon, and that the new population, who numbered three to one, con- 
stituted nine-tenths of the revenue, being taxed to this extent without any 
voice whatever in the administration. The country was going from bad to 
worse, and it was hopeless to expect any amelioration except by strenuous and 
combined efforts. It was his duty, as the responsible representative of the 
Chamber, to speak boldly, in the hope that the Government might awaken to 
the gravity of the situation, and propose remedial measures to the special session 
of the Raad in January. There was a limit to their patience; the Government 
met their advances with insult. The policy of exclusion induced the Raad to 
curtail their rights in a monstrous manner, though the High Court would 
shortly be asked to test the quéstion. (Mr. Phillips reverted to the attempt made 
last session to bring the High Court absolutely under the domination of the 
Executive.) It was monstrous that any country claiming to be a civilised 
people should be required to swear allegiance or that they and their children 
should be debarred from any rights not defined in the country. Regarding the 
question of education, it was monstrous to contribute nine-tenths of the money 
spent on education, while English-speaking children were deprived of all advan- 
tage through the compulsory medium of public education being Dutch. Con- 
tinuing, he said that by enormous protective duties workmen were unable to 
reap the full benefit of their labour, the effect being to foster and enrich a 
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population too indolent to produce its requirements. Attempts had been made 
during last year to interfere with the liberty of the Press and the freedom of 
speech. Now, the latest grievance was the inadequacy of the police arrange- 
ments. Heinous crimes were continually escaping detection, while the Govern- 
ment refused to engage Uitlander detectives, contrary to the pledges given. In 
conclusion, Mr. Phillips said that all they wanted was purity in administration 
and an equitable share and a voice therein. He hoped the Government would 
be induced to see that its present policy was impossible ; but he deprecated any 
desire to see an upheaval, which would be disastrous from every point of view, 
and would probably end in bloodshed.” 


This language is unmistakable, and when I state that, knowing as 
I do intimately Mr. Phillips to be a most prudent and careful speaker 
and one of the most accomplished men of business on the Randt, 
representing many millions of money invested in the mining industry, 
its tenor is still more significant. 

My reading of it is that he is either inspired by some authoritative 
person in the Cape Colony, or that he feels the time has come for 
action, and that the period of “ unpreparedness” alluded to in my 
former article has ceased. Whichever it may be, the fact remains that 
the Uitlander, having exhausted his patience to obtain by constitu- 
tional means the right to vote and have a voice in the government of 
the country, is now apparently resolved to resort to other measures. 

The recent annexation of Bechuanaland by the Cape Colony gives 
the latter an uninterrupted stretch of territory for 1,000 miles from 
the Cape to Mafeking, where it joins the Chartered Company’s domains, 
extending thence to the Zambesi and beyond. This unbroken line 
of British soil forms a base of operations possessing the utmost import- 
ance from a strategetic point of view. With the Cape Government 
Railway now completed to Mafeking—two days’ march from Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria—the means of furnishing prompt and efficacious 
aid in case of need are already at the disposal of the Government. I 
do not, however, anticipate that any armed intervention by the Cape 
Colony will be necessary, nor do I believe that the Chartered Com- 
pany’s well-drilled and well-officered volunteer force, with its splendid 
batteries of maxims and other quick-firing guns, will be required to 
do more than mass its battalions on the Limpopo and. thus cover the 
northern frontier of the Transvaal. Such a demonstration would be 
ample to attain the object in view, and to realise that nightmare of un- 
broken lines, of Red Coats encircling “Oom Paul,” which he has dreaded 
for years past and feels impotent to shake off. Hisinsatiable greed in 
taxing and over-taxing the industries which have wrought the pros- 
perity of his country and his people has turned even his best friends 
and supporters amongst the Uitlanders against him. His dogged 
refusal to join the Customs Union of South Africa, and his avowed 
intention to exclude his neighbours from a just and equitable partici- 
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pation in the commercial prosperity of the Transvaal, render his con- 
tinuance as chief of that State not only undesirable but impossible. 

The repeated warnings he has had have apparently unmoved him 
in his stubborn resolve to ignore the claims of his own kith and kin 
in the Orange Free State and the Cape Colony for impartial and fair 
treatment in their commercial relations. The comminatory language 
addressed to him by an African statesman, as set out by me in my’ 
former article, and improperly attributed to Mr. Rhodes by some 
over-zealous critics, was no mere invention of mine. If the precise 
words as given were not uttered, I affirm that the sense of their 
meaning was conveyed in even more energetic terms than those 
employed by me. I repeat that President Kruger must go. His 
retention of power would be fatal to the peaceful development of the 
vast resources of the country and the prompt solution of the problem— 
African federation ;—that this problem will be solved in a manner 
favourable to the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race in Africa can 
scarcely be doubted. But that lost territories abandoned by the wil- 
fully criminal supineness of former British Statesmen will come back 
to the fold of Downing Street or revert to the Crown is too much to 
hope for. The bitter experience of British residents in the Transvaal 
after Majuba Hill and the retrocession, is still too vividly impressed 
upon their minds to admit of this. 

The form of government which observation amongst the majority 
has convinced me would be most popular in the Transvaal, is that of 
an Independent Republic with universal suffrage for all white men 
who can read and write. This would undoubtedly give the Anglo- 
Saxon element a sweeping majority and secure an honest, energetic, 
and capable Executive. With such elements in power at Pretoria, 
and an enlightened Boer administration in the Orange Free State, the 
problem of a United South Africa should be easy of solution. 

I do not apprehend that fundamental differences in the form of 
government will, or should form an insuperable obstacle to the closest 
federation of the States concerned, although it may seem anomalous 
for a Monarchical colony to assimilate its institutions and work 
harmoniously with a Republic. If a system of federation similar to 
that existing in Switzerland or the United States were firmly estab- 
lished, there is no reason why it should not work smoothly. Each State 
should be free to make its own local laws and have its own local 
Governor or President, and to control all matters affecting its internal 
welfare, whilst a Supreme Federal Government, with its Congress of 
Delegates from each State, would deal with all questions affecting 
international relations through the medium of the Imperial Suzerain 
—CGreat Britain. 


It would be affectation—possibly amounting to presumption—on 
my part to go further than indicate these broad lines, which no doubt 
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have been carefully thought out by Imperial and South African 
Statesmen. But I contend that if carefully wrought out on fair 
liberal and impartial lines, the result would give satisfaction to the 
various political parties in South Africa. With a firm and capable 
Colonial Secretary possessing the broad determined views and States- 
manship of Mr. Chamberlain, imbued as we know him to be with 
sound common-sense and business attributes of the highest order, we 
may rest satisfied that Imperial interests will be safeguarded. To a 
Statesman of acknowledged genius and great organizing power as we 
know Mr. Cecil Rhodes to be in South Africa, loyally working with 
his Africander friends, and equally imbued with great business capa- 
city and tact, we may safely intrust the consummation of that great 
scheme of African unity which he has made the ambition of his life. 

In conclusion I will sum up my reading of the future political 
destinies of the Transvaal :-— 

1. Suppression of the present Dopper Boer domination as exem- 
plified by President Kruger and his Hollander allies. 

2. Installation of a “ buffer’? Government with an executive com- 

posed of advanced Progressive Boers. This to be transitory and 
created expressly with the object of establishing liberal. reforms and 
the granting of the franchise to all duly qualified Uitlanders. 
3. The advent of a more enlightened class of legislators composed 
largely of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Dutch elements, whose mis- 
sion it would be to bring the Transvaal within the orbit of the Customs 
Union, as now existing between the Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Orange T'ree State. This would be the first step towards local 
federation. 

4. And lastly, whilst retaining its local independence and form of 
government, the political, commercial, and social union of the Trans- 
vaal, with all the States comprised within that vast area, from Tan- 
ganyika on the north to Cape Town on the south, and from Delagoa 
Bay on the east to Damaraland on the west, the whole constituting 
that united South Africa of Mr. Rhodes’ early dreams, beneath the 
wegis of Imperial British suzerainty and under one flag. 

Such is my forecast. I may be utterly wrong, but it is based on 
the honest conviction that the prosperity and happiness of many 
Peoples and many Races would be assured by its realisation. Should 
it come to pass, the terms “ Boer,” “ Africander,” and “ Briton” in 
Africa will cease to possess any political significance, whilst as a 
united family their influence will extend from Cape Town to Cairo, 
constituting, as a whole, the most powerful government ever estab- 
lished on the Dark Continent. 

EF. T. Ricarpe-SEeaver. 
































































































THE LAW’S DELAY. 


Av the 22nd Annual Provincial Meeting of the Incorporated Law 
Society, held in Liverpool in October of this year, the President of 
the Society, Mr. J. W. Budd, in the course of his address, spoke as 
follows in referring to legal procedure: “ It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the volume of business in the Superior Courts, more 
especially on the Common Law side, has greatly diminished of late 
years, and that there is among the public a strong and widely-spread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the procedure for administering justice 
in civil proceedings in the Superior Courts... . It is impossible 
for any of us who are engaged in large practices to maintain that 
our system meets with, or merits the approval of, those for whose 
benefit it should be designed, namely, our clients—the litigants 


themselves. . . . How is it that business men have for many years 
been more and more shy of resorting to our tribunals for the settle- 
ment of their disputes? ... I... think that the answer is that 


our procedure does not satisfy the requirements of business men. 
An institution to flourish in a free country must offer to the people 
the thing that they want. Our legal procedure is far too complex. 
too dilatory and uncertain as to time, and too expensive, for the 
requirements of business men in ordinary transactions at the end of 
the nineteenth century.” 

It is safe to assert that no legal practitioner would dispute any of 
the above statements. Unfortunately, the pressure of other business 
at the Law Society’s Meeting precluded any discussion on the subject 
of legal procedure. A remedy for the existing state of things is, 
however, so urgently required, in the interests alike of the public and 
the profession, that the writer is impelled to write this paper, im 
the earnest hope that it may contribute, in however small a measure, 
to the solution of a difficulty which for time out of mind has apparently 
baffled all the resources and efforts of the most ardent and enlightened 
of law reformers. 

A physician, before deciding on the remedies to apply, endeavours 
to ascertain the nature of the complaint from which the patient 
suffers. In like manner, before seeking to suggest remedies to meet 
the evils of the existing system, it is essential to ascertain the causes 
from which these evils spring. They can, it is believed, be traced 
in the main to two primary causes—(1) the fallibility of human 
tribunals; (2) the existing complicated and confusing procedure. 

It sounds a truism to assert that the satisfactory administration of 
the law depends on the administrators, but there is too much reason 
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to fear that in practice the principle involved is not recognised to 
anything like the extent its importance demands. <A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and it is idle to deny what every 
practitioner knows, that the judicial chain has more than one weak 
link. ‘The public has no conception of the extent to which the delay, 
costs, and uncertainty of which it complains are directly traceable to 
the fact that amongst the judges and other judiciary officers are to be 
found men who are not equal to the responsibilities of their position. 
By way of illustration, the facts of one or two cases may be given. 

In one case, bankers were sued by one of their customers for i 
sum, the difference between the amount for which it was alleged a 
cheque had been originally drawn and the amount appearing on the 
face of the cheque when presented for payment, the customer alleging 
that the cheque had been altered without his consent. On the trial. 
the cheque was at an early stage examined by the presiding judge 
through a magnifying glass, and he thereupon stated that he could 
see clearly that the alterations had been made in a different ink, 
and that he considered it was gross carelessness on the part of the 
banker’s cashier to have paid the cheque. Notwithstanding the 
protests of the defendant’s counsel, the judge maintained his right to 
state this view, and he handed both the cheque and magnifying glass 
to the jury. Needless to say, the case was soon at an end, the jury 
finding for the plaintiff. The Judges of the Court of Appeal, in 
allowing a new trial, intimated that it was not a new trial they were 
granting, as, having regard to what had taken place on the former 
occasion, the case had never really been tried. The second trial ended 
in favour of the bankers. 

In this case it is obvious that the expense of the appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, and of the second trial, was thrown on the litigants 
solely by reason of the non-judicial manner in which the action was 
dealt with by the judge before whom the matter first came. 

In another case, an action was on the eve of being reached when 
the defendant applied to a Master of the Queen’s Bench Division for 
a commission to examine witnesses in several places abroad. It was 
admitted that such an order would largely increase the expense of the 
litigation, as well as delay the trial for several months. The Master, 
however, made the order, and an appeal to the Judge in Chambers was 
dismissed. Under the existing rules of practice, an appeal from a 
Judge in Chambers can only be made with the judge’s leave, or by 
leave of the Court of Appeal. So satisfied was the judge that he was 
right in allowing the commission that he refused an application by 
the plaintiff for leave to appeal. In the result, the plaintiff had to 
apply ex parte to the Court of Appeal for the necessary leave. This 
was granted, and afterwards the appeal itself was allowed, the judges 
expressing a strong opinion that the application for the commission 
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was one that ought never to have been made. Here, again, the 
expenses were increased by two applications to the Court of Appeal, 
rendered necessary by reason of the mistaken views of the tribunals 
below. 

It must not be inferred that the writer wishes to utter one syllable 
against the absolute honour and integrity of every member of our 
judiciary, from the highest to the lowest. He honestly believes that 
it would not be possible to find a single member who is actuated by 
any motive other than a conscientious anxiety to do what is right. 
What may, however, be termed a judicial capacity is not given to 
every man, and if this is wanting, no education, legal or otherwise, 
will supply it. That this capacity is wanting in certain men occupying 
judicial positions is notorious. 

If the mode by which judges, for instance, are frequently selected 
is considered, it can no longer be a matter of wonder that occasionally 
the round man is placed in a square hole. Too often, when there is a 
vacaney on the bench, the question with the authorities is not who is 
the best man, but it is who is the man who has rendered us, politically, 
the best service, or who holds from a party point of view the safest 
seat. The most deplorable results have, in too many cases, followed 
the promotion of men for reasons such as these. While the present 
practice continues, it is hopeless to expect that there will not be cases 
in which justice will miscarry, and in which costs will not be in- 
curred far in excess of what they should be. 

Errors of judgment are not the only evils that follow the appoint- 
ment of a judicial officer not equal to his responsibilities. Our system 
of law is so complicated, and its bearings have to be gathered from so 
many sources, that only those who are engaged in active practice, and 
who have for years breathed, as it were, the air of the Law Courts, 
can be considered qualified to step direct from the bar to the bench. 
There is, practically, no compensation for the absence of an adequate 
preliminary training in the case of a judge who has to deal with tech- 
nical matters, and it is impossible to estimate at what expense of public 
time such a training can afterwards be completed, if it ever is com- 
pleted. It may be that undue advantage is not taken of a judge’s 
want of knowledge, but the counsel who practise before him would 
perhaps be more than human if they did not at times put forward 
arguments which they would hesitate to advance if the judge was, as 
he should be, their equal, if not their superior, in knowledge of the 
law and practice of the court. Where such knowledge is wanting, 
what hours are frequently spent in educating the judge in the elemen- 
tary law bearing on cases, on the merits of which he is called upon to 
adjudicate. Arrears accumulate, and the public and the profession 
fret and fume at the slow progress made in disposing of the list of 


pending actions. The judge himself will frequently allude plain- 
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tively to the difficulty he has in coping with his work in spite of his 
intentions and industry. The public, unaware of the reasons why 
progress is so slow, are ready to believe that the bench is undermanned, 
and even the responsible authorities, from the fact that they commit 
the same error again and again, appear, in time, to lose sight of the 
fact that the work is behindhand, because the right man, who would 
have brought complete knowledge to the performance of his duties, 
has been passed by in favour of one who, it may be, found a seat in 
Parliament the shortest and surest road to a seat on the bench. 

The second primary cause standing in the way of cheap, certain, 
and speedy justice is the complicated and cumbersome rules that now 
regulate legal procedure. The Judicature Act, 1873, is the starting 
point of our present practice. The rules issued under that Act were 
settled by the judges, and the Act contained provisions for the issue of 
new rules from time to time as occasion required, to be framed by the 
same authority. It cannot be said that the judges have failed to use 
the authority given to them, as from time to time the number of rules 
has grown until at the present time for the High Court alone they 
exceed one thousand in number. There is, however, no gainsaying the 
profound dissatisfaction on all sides with the existing state of things, 
and to an unprejudiced mind only one conclusion is possible, namely, 
that the Legislature in constituting the judges the rule-making 
authority handed the work over to the wrong tribunal. 

Our system recognises the wisdom and convenience of separating 
legal practitioners into two distinct branches, barristers and solicitors, 
each having a distinct organization. Wholly different regulations 
apply to their training while in the chrysalis state, wholly distinct 
duties are allotted to each when fully fledged. In the conduct of liti- 
gation it practically falls within the solicitor’s province to initiate the 
action and substantially to carry it through all stages until the actual 
hearing is reached. Then the barrister steps in and from the materials 
placed before him by the solicitor, he presents the case to the Court. 

From this brief outline of the practice it will be recognised how in- 
considerable is the extent to which barristers are called upon to deal 
with the rules of procedure and how little their training fits them when 
they become judges to frame rules to regulate procedure with which 
they have had no practical acquaintance. The result is that the existing 
rules are presumably framed out of the inner consciousness of the 
judges. Their inability to deal with the matter was strikingly proved 
so recently as 1892. In the course of the Trinity Sittings the judges 
closed the courts for some three days in order, as announced, to frame 
new rules to meet a bitter cry for reform. In due course the judges 
issued a report recommending the adoption of one hundred new rules 
The recommendations, however, were received with such a chorus of 
adverse criticism that, notwithstanding all the labour involved in the 
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work, they were as a whole silently buried. Some new rules were 
made. Some new rules are indeed made fairly regularly every sittings. 
It is understood that other new rules are on the eve of being made. 
Fortunately for the profession some learned authors conceived the happy 
idea of bringing out yearly a book containing all the rules in force at 
the time of publication and with references to the decisions given on 
those rules. This book, entitled the Annual Practice, is the cade mecum 
of the profession, and without it it would be unsafe to take any step in 
wn action. Some idea of the industry of the authors and of the com- 
plication and confusion of the present procedure may be gleaned from 
the fact that the edition of the Annual Practice for 1895 contains no 
less than one thousand four hundred and fifty-eight pages, without in- 
cluding a supplement containing four hundred and fifty-seven pages, 
and refers to between seven and eight thousand reported cases on the 
effect and construction of the existing rules. 

The utter breakdown of the existing procedure forces under con- 
sideration the question to what authority the duties of rule-making 
should now be transferred. One of the objects of this paper is to give 
reasons for believing that the framing of rules of procedure should be 
left to the Incorporated Law Nociety, as representative of solicitors, 
subject to the control of the Lord Chancellor, who could of course call 
in the assistance of the judges or practising barristers should he think 
fit. From what has already been stated it will be recognised that 
solicitors acquire an experience not possessed by any other class in the 
community of the working of the rules of procedure, and are conse- 
quently the best able to place a finger on the weak spots and to form 
un opinion of the simplest way of remedying defects. Solicitors too 
are alone in touch with the client and have to explain and justify to 
him every step taken in an action, and, most important of all, they 
have to obtain from him payment of the expenses ; and with a know- 
ledge frequently of their client’s circumstances which no other person 
possesses, they feel acutely how heavy the burden of costs presses at 
times on the client. Without voice in the framing of the rules, with- 
out the power to alter the most glaring defect, the solicitor is in the 
popular mind the fons et origo of the present system. 

Happy will be the day for the public and for the solicitor, when 
the responsibilities of the latter for a procedure in the framing of 
which he has had no part will come to an end, and when he will be 
allowed a free hand in solving the problem of bringing swift, cheap, 
and sure justice to the door of every person in the kingdom. 

It might be sufficient to point to the high professional character of 
the members of the Council of the Law Society to remove a doubt, if 
one existed, that the duty of framing rules of procedure could be left 
safely to the Society. Further, the Society has so established its posi- 
tion that it has now for many years past been entrusted by the legis- 
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lature with numerous important duties, and hardly a year passes 
without those duties being increased. It may, however, be desirable 
to give one or two instances of what has happened in actual practice 
as proving conclusively that solicitors recognise the complete identity 
of their own with their clients’ interests. 

Until a few years back a solicitor could select the chancery judge 
to try an action commenced in the Vhancery Division. In view of 
the probabilities, for reasons already given, of higher costs being 
incurred in cases tried by the weaker judges, it is most significant. 
that the judges recognised as the most able were almost invariably 
selected. 

Another instance that can be quoted is even more striking. Prior 
to the Judicature Act, 1873, it was impossible to obtain judgment for 
money indisputably due, without going through all the stages of an 
ordinary action, and bringing the case on for trial before the Court, if 
only the debtor took certain formal steps, such as entering an appear- 
ance to the writ, &. The Judicature Act, however, allowed « 
Plaintiff in such cases, if the claim on the writ was endorsed in a 
particular way, to apply for summary judgment under Order 14, and 
the Defendant was not allowed to defend unless he proved on affidavit 
that he had proper grounds of defence. The application for judgment 
is, however, left wholly optional, and if the solicitor pleases he can 
still go through and be entitled to charge for every stage in the 
action. It is notorious, however, that from the first the profession 
has availed itself eagerly of Order 14, and at the present time no 
little ingenuity is daily shown in framing claims in the hope of 
obtaining summary judgment. The efforts made by the profession 
to use Order 14 in every possible case prove beyond dispute that 
solicitors show the greatest anxiety to obtain for their clients the 
benefit of the speediest, cheapest, and most certain procedure. 

The conclusions therefore suggested by this paper are :— 

1. That all judicial offices should be filled by persons selected for 
their judicial qualifications, wholly irrespective of political or other 
outside considerations. 

2. That the framing of Rules regulating legal procedure should, 
subject to the control of the Lord Chancellor, be entrusted to the In- 
corporated Law Society. 

If these suggestions should be carried into effect a serious step will 
have been taken towards putting our house in order, and of making 
justice for the people a living reality, and not merely what it too 
often is now, a by-word of reproach. 

J. 8. Ruprstrem. 





















































































THE SCHOOLBOYS’ FEAST. 


THE medieval schoolboy’s life was not a happy one. It was domin- 
ated by the stupid, not to say wicked, utterance of the Wise Man as to 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child. The very insignia of a school- 
master were the instruments of torture. While a canon on installa- 
tion was given a book for spirituals, and a fish-shaped loaf of bread 
for the temporalities, the schoolmaster was inducted “ with birch 
and rod”; the latter for constant use on head and hand, and the 
former for the more ordered application of argument a posteriori. 
It was less trouble to beat a boy than to teach him. Sothe medisval 
schoolmaster’s motto was ‘* Quot verba, tot verbera,” a word and a 
blow. The reign of the rod thus inaugurated did not end with the 
Middle Ages, but in more recent times it was at least tempered by a 
considerable amount of holidays, and a good deal of play. The 
medizeval boy-crusher stinted his pupil in both holidays and play. As 
for holidays, in the sense of going home for vacations, they were very 
limited where they existed at all; and they do not seem to have 
existed till the 16th century. Even at Winchester, an aristocratic 
school, during the 14th and 15th centuries there was only an optional 
leave-out for a week or two at Whitsuntide, and in August. The 
schoolmaster and usher were never both absent together. In 1518, says 
Mr. Kirby in his Annals, “ during the first week in September, for the 
first time in the history of the college, no scholar was in residence.” 
From that time, under the wardenship of Edward More, regular vaca- 
tions may be dated, and he says, “the reader may, if he please, attri- 
bute More’s generosity in respect of holidays to the circumstance of his 
having been in the school under Dene, who gave no leave-out at all 
during two of the years while More was in college.” But this gener- 
osity may rather be attributed to the spirit of the times. For Wolsey’s 
first rise in life is to be attributed to his having gone home for the 
Christmas holidays with the sons of Gray, Marquis of Dorset, when 
he was Headmaster of Magdalen College School; and in his statutes 
for Ipswich College, he expressly urges the necessity of holidays and 
play. The sterner Colet, indeed, took a different view in founding 
St. Paul’s School some twenty years later. The master and usher 
were never both to be away at once, and only to be away for thirty 
days in the year each, and no vacations for the boys were contem- 
plated at all. 

Nor did they get many holidays during the term. Saints’ days 
were indeed kept, but they were kept as holy days and not as holidays. 
The modern saint’s day is dedicated to the cult of cricket or football. 
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The mediwval schoolboy only celebrated the day by exchanging school 
for chapel. ‘* We” (the schoolboys), says the last canon and historian 
of Harold’s foundation of the College of Holy Rood, Waltham, turned 
into a monastery by Henry II., “ went from church to school and 
from school to church like canons.” At Winchester the scholars were 
to be present in chapel on saints’ days, at first and second vespers, at 
matins, at masses, processions, and all the canonical hours. A hundred 
and twenty-five years later Colet equally contemplated his boys’ 
attendance at St. Paul’s, and “in general processions they shall go 
twain and twain together, soberly, and not sing out, but say devoutly 
twain and twain 7 psalms with the Litany.” Regular or casual holi- 
days, or remedies as they were called (and still are called), at Win- 
chester, were for the most part forbidden. Colet says flatly, “ And I 
will that there be no remedies.’’ There were no ** meads,” or playing- 
field, at Winchester till the 18th century. Ball-throwing was strictly 
forbidden in the precincts of the college. The only recreation was 
a march, probably of a processional and religious character, to St. 
Katherine’s Hill. 

In the festivities, which centred round the Boy-Bishop, the medizval 
schoolboy found the relaxation and reaction which were to compensate 
him for the restraint and repression of the year. The pantomime 
which delights the modern schoolboy, the Eton Montem which used to 
entertain the Eton boys, are direct descendants from the performances 
of the Boy-Bishop. Yet the very existence of that functionary, 
though he existed in England down to 1557, and in France to the 
17th century, came to be quite forgotten. So much so, that when, in 
1649, John Gregory, a canon of Salisbury, anxious to account for the 
diminutive effigy of a Bishop in Salisbury Cathedral, supposed himself to 
have made a wonderful discovery of the statutes and service for the Boy- 
Bishop, he looked’on it asa marvellous and unique development of 
the Salisbury ritual. He was, however, doubly mistaken. There is no 
reason to suppose that the miniature Bishop in Salisbury Cathedral is 
a Boy-Bishop any more than a similar effigy of Bishop Aymar de 
Valence in Winchester Cathedral, or other diminutive effigies in other 
places. And it is certain that the Boy-Bishop was almost universal, 
not only in every cathedral and collegiate church, and wherever there 
was a school, but, in later times at least, in every parish church where 
there was a sufficient band of choristers to furnish forth the Boy- 
Bishop’s ceremonial, or sufficiently well-to-do parishioners to be worth 
laying under contribution. 

In what may be called historical times, in the collegiate churches, 
the Boy-Bishop was elected on December 5, which was the Eve of 
St. Nicholas of Myra, the patron saint of schoolboys. This saint, 
from various episodes in his career, had a varied clientéle. He was the 
patron of seamen, thieves, marriageable maidens, children, and more 
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particularly schoolboys. He was par excellence * Bishop” Nicholas, 
because when the Bishop of Myra died, and the canons were assembled 
in the church to elect his successor, and could not agree, some one had 
the happy inspiration of taking the first ‘man in the street,” and 
going to the church door found the pious and early-rising Nicholas, 
then a layman, coming to the church to hear matins; whereon he was 
made Bishop. His patronage of children, which has given him the 
honour of Protestant celebrity as Santa Claus and Father Christmas, 
seems to be due to the ascetic sanctity of his babyhood, which led him, 
as the service on his day is never tired of repeating, while still a long- 
clothes baby, to abstain from food on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
“QO nova res, quarta feria et sexta tantum semel in die papillas 
bibebat.” His connection with schoolboys is related by Wace, the 
12th-century poet of the Norman Conquest (the spelling has been 
modernised) : 

Trois cleres allaient a l’école 

(N’en ferai mie grande parole) 

Leur héte par nuit les oscit! 

Leurs corps meussa,? l’avoir en prit. 

St. Nicholas par Dieu le sait, 

S’empresse, fut 1A si comme Dieu plait. 

Les cleres 4 l’héte demanda, si la mostra 

Ne peut musser, St. Nicholas fait sa priére 

Les imes [re}mit aux corps arriére, 

Parceque aux cleres [il] fit tel honneur, 

Font les cleres féte:en ce jour, 

De bien lire, de bien chanter, 

Et de miracles reciter, 


Hence St. Nicholas is often shown with three boys in a tub, the 
tub having no connection with washing (with which the medizval 
schoolboy had but little to do), but being the pickle-tub in which the 
saint found the boys’ bodies. The seal of Pocklington Grammar 
School—still a flourishing institution—founded in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or perhaps earlier, by the Guild of St. Nicholas, represents one 
of the boys just getting his first leg out of the tub, at the fortunate 
appearance of the Bishop in full pontificals. There wasa big “ boom” 
in St. Nicholases in the eleventh century, owing to some Italian mer- 
chants having stolen his bones and “ translated ”’ them to Bari, where 
divers miracles were performed. In the first part of the twelfth cen- 
tury it was so great that Dean Kitchin has lately been able to show 
that the celebrated “‘ Norman ” font in Winchester was only one of a 
dozen others all representing his story, and all turned out from the same 
factory near Tournay. Some: of the earliest plays, written in the 
twelfth century, are founded on the incidents in ‘his career. He came 
in handy for the boys’ holidays, his assistance tempered the severity 
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of the scholastic régime, while the plays instituted under his auspices 
outlasted his own memory. Though elected on St. Nicholas’ Eve, 
the Boy-Bishop did not officiate, after St. Nicholas’ Day, till after 
Christmas. But the whole of Christmas time from the day of O 
Sapientia, the 16th December, was given up in the collegiate churches, 
and the monasteries too, to festivity. In the monasteries the various 
officers of the convents celebrated their “ O’s ” on successive days by ¢ 
series of feasts. These feasts were called O’s because at vespers on 
these days the anthems all began with O. Thus on the 18th, the 
gardener appropriately celebrated his O in the anthem *O root of 
Jesse.” ‘This is commonly supposed to be peculiar to monasteries, 
but the same practice was observed by the clergy of the cathedral and 
college churches. Thus a special statute was made at St. Paul’s in 
1263 that the “ O O O against Christmas should no longer be kept.” 
The Bursar’s dinner at All Souls’ College, formerly held on the 19th 
December, and the New College dinner on the 23rd December, are 
the lingering survivals of these * O’s.”” Christmas, of course, was kept 
with much feasting, and the fun was fast and furious. The next 
three days were given up to the three orders in the Church. 

Boxing Day,the day of St. Stephen, the proto-martyr being a deacon, 
was the Deacons’ Day. . On Christmas Day after vespers a procession 
was formed, in which the deacons appeared in silk copes, like priests, 
carrying lighted tapers, and the procession, after going round the 
church, went to the altar of St. Stephen, if there was one, a deacon 
acting as precentor, and three deacons chaunting the “ verse” and 
“prose.” On St. Stephen’s Day itself, the deacons performed the 
parts in the service. At vespers, an Abbot of Fools was elected on the 
17th December by the deacons. The Te Deum was sung, and he was 
then “ chaired,” or carried on the shoulders of his companions, to the 
common room, where the rest of the staff of the church were drinking. 
“At his entry all rise, even the Lord Bishop, if there, and with 
due reverence, fruit, spices, and wine are given him. When the 
drinking is done they proceed to perform divine service.” In the 
course of it, the two sides of the choir gradually get higher and 
higher, trying to shout each other down. Service done, they “ make a 
rush ” into the streets, and “ process” through the town, “ visiting” 
the people and levying contributions. 

In the fifteenth century, the Faculty of Theology of the University 
of Paris sent round an encyclical letter to all the French bishops to 
put down this Feast of Fools. According to them, the performers 
“appeared in masks with the faces of monsters, or in the dresses of 
women ; sang improper songs in the choir; ate fat pork on the horns 
of the altar, close by the priest celebrating mass ; played dice on the 
altar; used stinking incense made: of old shoes; and: ran about the 
choir leaping and shouting.” 
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On St. John the Evangelist’s Day the priests had their tun ; gave 
a mock blessing, and proclaimed a ribald form of indulgence. 

On the eve of Innocents’ Day the priests gave way to “tne chil- 
dren,” that is, the schoolboys or the choir boys, or both, whence its name 
of Childermas. In England, in the times over which the authentic 
records of the churches extend, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, the boys usurped the places of their elders for the whole 
twenty-four hours from vespers to vespers. At the words in the 
Magnificat “ He shall put down the mighty from their seat,” the 
bishop or dean (or in monasteries the abbot) descended from his stall, 
which was at once occupied by the Boy-Bishop in full pontificals, 
while his dean, archdeacons, and other dignitaries, and canons, all 
hoys, attired in the characters of those they represented, were exalted 
to the upper stalls. Marching in procession, the usual order was 
reversed, The canons went first, the boys with the Boy-Bishop last, 
brought up the rear. At St. Paul’s, it had been the custom for the 
Boy-Bishop to appoint the real dignitaries and canons as candle-holders 
«nd incense-bearers, and to perform the other tasks usually done by 
choristers, acolytes, or clerks. In 1263 this was forbidden, and those 
of the second or third form, i.e., real acolytes or clerks, were to be 
selected for these oftices. But at Salisbury the Processional, even up 
to the sixteenth century, prescribed that, for the procession, the boys 
were to write on the Table of the Day the names of the canons to 
minister, the greater to be incense-bearers and book-bearers, and the 
lesser to carry the candles. The copes and vestments of the Boy- 
Bishop and his canons were no mere stage properties. In an inven- 
tory of the treasures of St. Paul’s in 1295, is “a mitre embroidered 
with flowers for the use of the Bishop of the little ones; a pastoral 
staff, whose curve and pommel is of copper gilt, with many vines and 
images, assigned for the use of the Bishop of the little ones.” In a later 
inventory, there was ‘a new white mitre with an orphrey * or golden 
fringe, and 28 copes and mantles for the boys, but these were getting 
worn out. At York, in 1321, the Master of the Works gave “a gold 
ring with a great stone for the Bishop of the Innocents.” In 1491 
the Boy-Bishop’s pontifical was mended with silver-gilt. In the 
household of the Earl of Northumberland, who had his own chapel 
staff and grammar-school in his household, there was for the Boy- 
Bishop, a mitre well garnished with gold and precious stones, a cross 
with staff of copper gilt with image of St. Nicholas in the midst, a 
stained cloth of the image of St. Nicholas, and a gorgeous set of vest- 
ments in red with lions of silver and birds of gold on the orphreys. 
When Archbishop Rotherham made his will in 1481 he gave to the 
College of Jesus, which he had founded at Rotherham in imitation of 
Eton and Winchester, for the “ Barnes’ Bishop” —‘¢.c., ** bairns’ bishop ” 
—a mitre of cloth of gold, with two silver enamelled knoppes. At 
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Winchester College the inventory contained “a mitre of cloth of gold 
of the gift of the Lord Founder, with trappings of silver gilt of the 
gift of one of the Fellows, for the Boys’ Bishop, and a pastoral staff 
of copper gilt” for the same. At Wykeham’s Oxford College, where 
the Boy-Bishop was probably a chorister and not a scholar, the mitre 
was of bawdekin only. 

At Eton Mr. Maxwell-Lyte, following Malin, an Elizabethan 
headmaster, says that the boys elected a Bishop of Nothingness 
(Episcopus Nihilensis) on St. Hugh’s Day. Clearly the word was 
Nicholaensis or Nicolatensis, meaning a Bishop Nicholas. As Mr. 
Maxwell-Lyte himself points out, the election was by the statutes to 
be on St. Nicholas’ Day; and in an inventory in Henry VIII.’s 
reign the rochet of the Boy-Bishop is described as the gift of James 
Denton “for use at St. Nicholas’ tide.” At Winchester College 
there is an entry in the Bursar’s book, in 1461, of money “ given to 
Bishop Nicholas (Kpiscopo Nicolatensi),” which seems to make it 
absolutely certain that the same word at Eton meant the same thing. 

To return to the ceremonies of Childermas Eve. The Boy-Bishop 
being arrayed, he and his procession marched to the altar of St. 
Nicholas, when there was one, or to some other saint, e¢.g., at Salis- 
bury, that of the Trinity and All Saints, the Boy-Bishop beginning 
the chant, taken from Revelations, “ 144,000 who were bought from 
earth, the first-fruits of God and the Lamb ”—a very odd verse if it 
was meant to imply that 144,000 babies were killed by Herod in a 
small village like Bethlehem. Then three boys sung a “verse” 
which was a still odder choice: “ These were bought of all, quia non 
inquinati sunt cum mulieribus, virgines enim permanserunt. There- 
fore they reign with God and the Lamb with them.” The Boy- 
Bishop, like a real bishop, “censed” the altar and the image of the 
saint. The Boy-Precentor began the anthem of St. Mary. Then 
the Boy-Bishop took his seat, and said the verse: ‘“ Thou art beautiful 
in form beyond the sons of men,” a verse repeated by the choir to 
him, words which called for the requirement, in the York Minster 
Statutes, that the Boy-Bishop was to be the senior boy “so long as he 
was sufficiently good-looking.” ‘ Afterwards,” the rubric runs, “ let 
the Boy-Bishop bless the people in this form: the cross-bearer takes 
the Boy-Bishop’s staff, and turning to him, begins this anthem: 
‘Prince of the Church, shepherd of the sheepfold, vouchsafe to bless 
thy people;’ then turning to the people, says: ‘ With gentleness 
and charity humble yourselves for the blessing.’ Then he hands the 
Boy-Bishop his staff, and he, first crossing himself on the forehead, 
says: ‘Our help is in the name of the Lord’ ; then turning to the 
clergy he lifts his staff, and says: ‘I sign you with the sign of the 
cross.’ Then turning to the people: ‘Our help be’ (turning to the 
altar) ‘in Him who has bought us and redeemed us’ (placing lis 
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hand on* his breast) ‘ with the price of His flesh.’”” Afterwards the 
Boy-Bishop begins compline like the priest, and after compline 
delivers the blessing: ‘“ Almighty God bless you, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” 

Supper followed. At St. Paul’s, the Boy-Bishop might choose 
whichever of the canons he pleased to sup with, but by the statute of 
1263 if he went to the Dean’s he was only to go with astaff of fifteen, 
namely, two chaplains, two taper-bearers, five clerks, two vergers, and 
four residentiary canons ; and if to any lesser dignitaries with a lesser 
staff. The Boy-Dean is to go with three companions; the Boy- 
Residentiary-Canon with two only. As there were suppers also on 
Innocents’ Day, and the next. day, it was provided that the same 
company was not to sup more than once with the same person. 

On Innocents’ Day all the services, including Mass, were performed 
by the Boys and their Bishop. At Eton indeed the “secret” of the 
Mass was expressly forbidden by the statutes to be done by the boys. 
This was not so at Winchester some fifty years earlier, but was ap- 
parently an innovation. The York Missal certainly implies that the 
boys performed the whole of the Mass, and it is expressly so stated 
in Henry VIII.’s proclamation, which prohibited the celebration 
altogether. The Boy-Bishop also preached a sermon, two specimens 
of which are preserved and printed by the Camden Society. After 
dinner on Innocents’ Day, the Boy-Bishop and his staff went in pro- 
cession on horseback through the streets, the Dean being bound to 
provide a horse for the Boy-Bishop, and the Residentiaries for the 
boys who personated them. Whether the rest went afoot does 
not appear. Then they levied contributions on the people. In 
some, probably in most, great churches, plays were performed by 
the boys in masks, accompanied with dances. In the evening the 
procession and the supper were repeated. 

The offerings of the faithful in the church on that day were given to 
the Boy-Bishop. They were of considerable amount. Thus,atSalisbury, 
in 1440 they amounted to 75s., which we may translate at least into 
pounds, in 1445 to 77s. 4d., and in 1459 to 89s. 11d., sums equivalent to 
the whole yearly stipend of many chantry priests. Canon Raine 
possesses a Roll of the accounts of the Boy-Bishop at York for 1396. 
The oblations amounted to 24s. 1d., with a silver spoon weighing 20d., 
a silver ring, and a silk purse, and contributions from the dignitaries 
amounting to some 30s. more. This happy youth then spent the next 
fortnight, on and off, in visiting his diocese, with a staff consisting of 
a tenor singer, who led his horse, a steward and preacher, a “ middle 
voice’ singer, two others whose duties are not specified, all mounted. 
Only once in the whole month up to Candlemas Day (February 2nd) 
is it recorded that he went to school, and then they “went out of 
town”’ directly after breakfast. They levied from the Abbot of St. 
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Mary’s, York, from the Prior of Malton, from the Prior of Bridlington, 
from the Abbot of Selby, from the Prior of St. Oswald, half a mark 
(6s. 8d.) each. The Prior of Watton, the Abbot of Meaux, the Priors 
of Pontefract and Monkbretton, each contributed half that, as did the 
Rector of Baynton, the only parish clergyman who contributed at all ; 
2s. each was given by the Prior of Kirkham, of Drax, of New- 
borough, and the Abbots of Rivaux and Bellaland. The Priors of 
Ferriby and Marton only gave ls. 8d. Among the laity the Countess 
of Northumberland gave £1 and a gold ring, or three times as much 
as anybody else. Sir Stephen Scrope, Sir John Deepdene, Lady de 
Rous, and Lady Marmion, gave half a mark each, the latter lady 
adding a ring and a silk purse. Sir Thomas Ughtred and Lady 
Harlsay gave 3s. 4d. The whole receipts were £8 15s. 5d., or some 
£175. Of this 7s. went in “drinks” on Christmas Eve, 15s. 6$d. in 
the Boy-Bishop’s supper on Innocents’ Eve, 16s. in supper on Inno- 
cents’ Day. Among the provisions at the supper are remarkable a dozen 
and ten fieldfares, eight woodcocks and a plover, threepennyworth of 
small birds, and sixty wardens, #.e., pears. When all expenses had 
been paid, including twenty-eight pairs of gloves for the vicars-choral 
and schoolmasters, viz., of song and grammar, which cost about 14d. 
a pair, and fees of 13s. 4d. to the tenor, 4s. 8d. to the steward, and 
3s. 4d. for each horse, the Boy-Bishop pocketed £3 17s. 11$d., or 
some £77. No wonder the office of Boy-Bishop was sought after, as 
much as that of Captain of Montem at Eton, which in the last few 
years of its existence, terminated in 1847, realised £1,000 gross, and 
some hundreds at all events, net. 

It would be interesting to know when the custom of electing a Boy- 
Bishop spread to the ordinary parish churches, as distinct from the 
great churches of colleges and monasteries, or the principal church of a 
town like Nottingham, which was served by so many clerics as to be 
quasi-collegiate. The earliest exact evidence of a Boy-Bishop, in an 
ordinary parish church in England, seems to be the inventory of St. 
Peter Cheap in London, in 1431, eontaining “ 2 childs’ copes for St. 
Nicholas with a mytre, tunicle, chasuble, and 3 feeble albs for children, 
and a cross for the Bishop, price 40s... At Noyon in France, the year 
before, the Boy-Bishop of the Cathedral asked the Chancellor to 
prohibit the establishment of a Boy-Bishop in St. Martin’s Church, as 
interfering with his prerogative ;—which would seem to show that it was 
an innovation. Later in the century, and in the first half of the 16th 
century, there is ample evidence that in England every parish church 
in London, and in France every parish church in Amiens, had its Boy- 
Bishop. No doubt, therefore, this was so elsewhere. It is a proof of 
the great popularity of the ceremony—a popularity much like that 
which still attends the Westminster Play and the Speech-days at schools, 
People liked to see their boys figuring as bishops and deans, even. in 
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sport. What made it so popular was, not the mere procession in the 
church or the procession through the town, though a statute made at 
Salisbury in 1319, inhibiting the people on pain of excommunication 
from pressing on the procession and disturbing it, shows that that was 
itself a great attraction, but that the day was celebrated by plays 
and dances in the church; and that the procession in the town was 
turned into a pageant, the boys wearing comic masks, dressing up as 
women, monsters, and so forth, and playing the fool for the edification 
of the people. 

A great deal of stuff has been written about the whole performance. 
The Protestant writers who have had occasion to speak of it have talked 
of it as “monkish mummery.” Surprise has been expressed that 
Colet, “a friend to the purity of religion,” in founding St. Paul’s 
School, provided that “all these children shall every Childermas Day 
come to St. Paul’s Church, and hear the child-Bishop’s sermon and 
after be at High Mass, and each of them offer a penny to the child- 
Bishop ” and thus “ countenanced this idle farce of the Boy-Bishop.” 
On the other hand neo-Catholie writers, like Dr. Rock, say : “ All this 
was looked upon with a scowl by those who pulled down the Church of 
God in this land. Hence, Cranmer, towards the end of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, forbade these and other like processions” : while they stop their 
accounts of what took place on the occasion, short of everything that 
might be considered indecorous. To judge from their accounts, one 
would suppose that there was nothing but a beautiful and touching 
ceremony, in which the 


‘* Six little singing-boys, dear little souls, 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles”’ 


“lifted up their little white hands,” and with the utmost gravity per- 
formed a pious and pathetic ceremony. 

Either view seems to be singularly inappropriate to the occasion. 
Dr. Rock’s attack on Henry VIII. for trying to put the Boy-Bishop 
down is either singularly uncandid, or singularly ignorant. For the 
greater part of our knowledge of the Boy-Bishop and his performances, 
is derived from the statutes and orders of the Fathers of the Catholie 
Church, directed at the curtailment or abolition of the function, and 
Henry VIII. was merely following a long series of precedents at home 
and abroad. His proclamation says: ‘“ And whereas heretofore divers 
and many superstitious and childish observances have been used, and 
yet to this day are observed and kept in many and sundry parts of this 
realm, as upon St. Nicholas, St. Catherine, St. Clement, the Holy Inno- 
cents, and such like, children be strangely decked and apparelled to 
counterfeit priests, bishops, and women, and so be led with songs and 
dances from house to house, blessing the people and gathering of money; 
and boys do sing mass, and preach in the pulpit, with such other unfit- 
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ting and inconvenient (i.¢., unbecoming) usages ; rather to the derision 
than any true glory of God or honour of his saints ”’: therefore they 
are to be put down. 

But sixteen years before, the Synod of the diocese of Chartres 
ordered, that ‘‘on the feast of St. Nicholas, St. Catharine, Innocents’, or 
any other day, under colour of recreation, no school-boys, clerks, or 
priests shall do anything foolish and laughable in the church.” “ And 
all dresses of fools acting stage parts shall be turned out of the 
church.”” * The holy Synod of Basle,” as it calls itself, nearly a century 
earlier, had in much stronger terms denounced “that disgraceful bad 
custom practised in some churches, by which, on certain celebrations 
some with mitre, staff, and the pontifical vestments like Bishops, and 
others dressed as kings and princes, bless the people ; which custom in 
some places is called the Feast of Fools, or Innocents, or Boys, and 
some making masks and stage plays, others dances and breakdowns of 
males and females, move people to guffaws, while others make drinkings 
and feasts there,” and they ordered the heads of all churches, on pain 
of 3 months’ suspension of their pay, to put down such proceedings. 
Twocenturies earlier, at St. Paul’s, regulations had been made as we have 
seen, to curtail the performances “‘ because what had been invented for 
the praise of sucklings had been converted into a disgrace, and to the 
derision of the decency of the House of God, on account of the inso- 
lence of the unruly crowd which followed it, and the riotous mob 
which disturbed the Bishop’s peace.” Fifty years before that again, 
in 1212, a Council of Paris had been short and sharp in its utterance. 
“From Feasts of Fools, in which the pastoral staff is received, let there 
be total-abstinence.” Finally, in the second earliest reference to the 
subject which is to be found, in 1198, a Cardinal Legate directs Odo, 
Bishop of Paris, to “ totally abolish the Feast of Fools.” 

In England, the Boy-Bishop was revived in Mary’s reign, but 
died a natural death on the accession of Elizabeth. In France, in spite 
of all the statutes, he died harder. ‘The Council of Aix in 1585 forbad 
on Innocents’ Day all sports and boys or stage plays.” Yet in 1662, 
when the Chapter of Noyon wished to put down the Boy-Bishop in 
the Cathedral, the Dean upheld it ; and he was only finally abolished 
in 1721. The evidence for Germany is scanty. There isin the British 
Museum, a little book with “ the School songs of the Grammar School 
of St. Paul’s of Munster” recited by the Boy-Bishop there in 1574. 
It is,it must be admitted, a very sober-sided, not to say dull, performance. 

The fact is that there had all along been two parties in the Church, 
as probably there always will be in every religious denomination. 
There were the Puritans and the ‘ unco’ guid’ on the one side, to many 
of whom plays and sports of any kind are an unholy abomination, 
while they are always aided by the people who think all amusements 
but their own vulgar and intolerable. On the other side were the great 
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majority to whom whatever is, is right, and are abetted by the party 
who like their cakes and ale, and refuse to think that because someone 
else is virtuous, that there shall be no more cakes and ale, “ aye, and 
ginger to be hot in the mouth too,” for those who do not aspire to 
sainthood by depriving either themselves or others of their amusements. 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that this kind of entertainment 
was getting out of date, with the general progress of culture. The 
sphere of religion, which had before been co-extensive with that of 
life, and had arrogated to itself almost every day and all day, was 
becoming restricted to special times and seasons, and as it became 
more restricted, became more serious. Henry VIII. merely gave 
expression to the spirit of the age, rather more authoritatively and 
effectively than the Churchmen themselves in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, when he put down the Boy-Bishop. But he could 
not have done it, had it not been that the purpose, served by the Boy- 
Bishop, was now more effectively attained otherwise. The growth 
of the custom of regular holidays made these outbreaks less necessary. 
The growing mildness in manners extended itself even to the school- 
boy. The last Boy-Bishop’s sermon in England, preached at 
Gloucester Cathedral on the first Innocents’ Day of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, composed by a Prebendary of Gloucester who adhered to the 
Pope, bears curious testimony on this head. The author, with that 
hatred of children which many bachelors, and, we may conceive, 
more especially enforced bachelors, have, breaks out in an attack on fond 
and foolish parents. He hurls at them what the ‘wise Solomon saith ”— 

‘* Therefore it must needs be a fond love that you bear toward your children in 
this point, specially in such matters as when their children doa fault, and never 
so many faults, which will not once touch the child, but take the rod and beat 
the quyssion (cushion) or the form, and after burn the rod and say they ‘ spare 
not the rod.’.. The fathers are as fond again on the other part, ‘ Nay,’ say 
they, ‘if I should beat my child and keep him under and in awe now, I should 
kill his courage in his youth, and take away his heart that he shall never be bold 
when he is a man.’.”’ 

It is pleasing to find the old joke about not sparing the rod to be 
so old. ‘We can hardly imagine such a sentiment being attributed to 
the mother of the thirteenth century, or such rational and modern- 
minded utterances being put into the mouth of the fourteenth century 
father, in defiance of the Wise Man of Holy Writ. 

But, if the Catholic writer is at fault, when he attributes the aboli- 
tion of the Boy-Bishop to “ the scowls of those who pulled down the 
Church of God,” not less at fault is the Protestant writer with his 
“ monkish mummery ” and “ superstitious uses.”” As usual the word 
“monkish” is used in ignorance, confounding the monk with the 
ecclesiastic. It is true, of course, that the monasteries had their Boy- 
Bishop, or Abbot of Fools. Thus, at Winchester Cathedral monastery, 
though there was no school there but a School of Novices, with never 
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more than eight boys in it, more often two or three only, and no 
choristers, there was, nevertheless, a Bishop on Innocents’ Day. In 
the extant accounts of the monastery extending, with intervals, over 
the whole period from 1312 to the dissolution in 1536, we find that the 
Almoner, the Anniversarian, the Master of the Works, contribute three- 
penny-worth, fourpenny-worth, and once a shilling’s-worth of beer 
“sent to the Bishop of the Youths on Innocents’ Day,” while the 
Hordarian, the Chamberlain, and the Sacrist or Sexton contribute 
“in wine bought and sent to the Bishop of the Youths on Innocents’ 
Day” one shilling or two. As the shilling then was quite equivalent 
to the modern sovereign, and both wine and beer were much cheaper 
relatively than they are now, and there were other officers, whose rolls 
are not preserved, who probably contributed also, this represents a 
prodigious quantity of drink consumed by the Youths’ Bishop and 
his company. Nor were the nunneries behindhand in the celebra- 
tion. It is from a nunnery that we gather the interesting 
detail, that the Abbess stepped down from her seat of autho- 
rity, at the words in the Magnificat, “He shall put down the 
mighty from their seat.” In 1279, one of the friars, having ob- 
tained the chair of Canterbury, writes to the Abbess of Goustow 
Nunnery—(“ Nune tantum sinus et statio male fida carinis,” now 
only a tavern where your boat is very liable to stick in the sand- 
banks)—that they “should not do elsewhere what is done by Holy 
Virgins on Innocents’ Day and let the sacred offices and prayers be 
offered by girls.” In 1245, the Archbishop of Rouen had complained 
to the Nuns of Villars “ that on the feast of St. John and Innocents’ 
Day they committed excesses in drinking, farces, and frivolous 
motets, with excessive laughter and scurrilous songs,” and the nuns 
“ Ville-arcelli ” were told that they were not “ for the future, to have 
their accustomed sports. on the feast of Innocents and Mary Mag- 
dalen, dressing themselves in secular habits, and dancing either among 
themselves or with the seculars.” It would appear from some of the 
Godstow injunctions, that the seculars meant secular clerks, viz., the 
undergraduates, or young graduates, of Oxford and Paris, whereout 
sprang divers scandals. But it was hard on the nuns, not to be 
allowed even the virginal recreation of a “ muslin ball,” once a year. 
It seems probable that the friar succeeded in stopping the perfor- 
mances in nunneries, and the nuns had to content themselves with 
looking on. For, in 1441, a payment is said to occur among the 
accounts of St. Swithin’s monastery at Winchester, for the “ boys of 
the Almonry,” é.e., probably the Sisters’ Hospital, “ together with the 
boys of the Chapel of St. Elizabeth” (both establishments now absorbed 
into Winchester College) “ dressed up like girls, dancing, singing and 
performing plays before the Abbess and nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey on 
the Feast of Innocents.” In 1549, too, the Council of Cologne says 
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that “ certain actors of comedies have even entertained the nunneries, 
where they provoke voluptuousness among the virgins, with their 
profane, amorous, and secular gesticulations ; which plays, although on 
holy and pious subjects, can yet leave little good, but, on the contrary, 
much harm in the minds of the nuns, who behold and admire the 
gestures of the performers, and understand not the words” being in 
Latin ;—which shows by the way that the nuns could not understand 
their service books. 

Still, though the custom of the Boy-Bishop prevailed in monasteries 
and nunneries, the Boy-Bishop was by no means exclusively or even 
chiefly, a monkish institution. On the contrary, it was more peculiarly 
connected with the colleges of the seculars, and fora very good reason. 
The Bishop of the Youths in a monastery was not a nice little boy, 
but a great lumping youth of seventeen or eighteen, and no one 
found his performances particular exciting ; whereas the Boy-Bishop 
of St. Paul’s or York Cathedrals, or of Winchester or Eton Colleges 
(both of which, particularly the former, were, it must be remembered, 
large day-schools as well as boarding-schools at that time), was as 
interesting to friends and neighbours as they would be now. 

There is little doubt that the Boy-Bishop, in his essence, was no 
monkish nor even ecclesiastical institution, but was of a much more 
respectable antiquity. Henry VIII. hit the right nail on the head, 
when, in his abolition proclamation, he said: ‘ Forasmuch as the 
same doth resemble rather the unlawful superstition of gentility than 
the pure and sincere religion of Christ.” For there is not the least 
doubt, that the Boy-Bishop was originally a part of the Feast of 
Fools, and the Feast of Fools traced its descent directly to the Roman 
Saturnalia. The essence of the Saturnalia was topsy-turvydom : that 
the slave should sit in the seat of the master, and himself dance or 
stand on his head, kicking his heels in the air (like Hippoclides the 
Athenian suitor who danced away his wife) —drunk if possible. This 
was the essence of the Feast of Fools. 

The earliest medieval writer on the subject is a certain John 
“ Belethus,” an Englishman or a Norman, Professor in Theology at 
Paris University, and about 1182 Canon of Amiens, the place at which 
most of M. Rigollot’s wonderful collection of coins struck by Boy- 
Bishops were found. He says, in his Explanation of the Services :— 

‘There are four dancings (tripudia, a Roman word for religious dances, like 
David’s before the ark) after Christmas Day in the Church, viz., of the Levites 
(Deacons), Priests, Boys, that is, of those who are less in age and rank ; Sub- 
deacons, whose rank is uncertain, so that they were sometimes reckoned among 
the holy orders, sometimes not ; which may be expressly inferred from the fact 
that they have no certain day for the feast, and it is celebrated in a confused 
office.” 

Lower down he says, under the heading “ Of a Certain December 
License ” :— 
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‘* There are some churches in which it has been customary for even Bishops 
and Archbishops to play in their minsters with their subordinates, so that they 
even lower themselves so far as to play at ball... Although many great 
churches, such as that of Rheims, keep this custom of play, yet it would seem a 
more laudable custom not to play.” 


This December License is precisely what the Saturnalia was. It 
was begun on the 16th of December—the day of the great O Sapientia 
—and lasted originally for four, afterwards for five days, the fifth 
day of which was called Juvenilis or the Youths’ Day, and continued 
for seven days. Public gambling was allowed; presents were given ; 
wax candles were carried ; there was a masquerading in special dresses ; 
public processions; and above all, the same mixture of sacred and 
profane, and the ceremony of electing a mock king. He is called 
also Dominus Festi, the very word by which the Bishop of Fools is 
described in a Paris Statute at the end of the 12th century. 

The Boy-Bishop, however, as distinct from the elder Fool-Kings 
and Abbot of Misrule, is a compound person. He represents a fusion 
of the Juvenilis of the Saturnalia with the cult of St. Nicholas of 
Myra. 

But all this was not “mummery,” at least, not in the sense in 
which the Protestant writer uses it. Mummery it was in the sense 
that it was masquerading and play-acting. But then medieval 
religion was iargely a kind of play-acting. The Paims on Palm 
Sunday, the Easter Sepulchre, the Creeping to the Cross, . the 
changing colours for feasts and fasts, were one and all so much 
play-acting. 

The church was not to our forefathers a place to spend a couple of 
hours of decorous solemnity once a week, but it was the one represen- 
tative of the common life, and, like a Greek temple to the Greeks, or 
a modern chapel to country Nonconformists, was not only a place 
of worship, or a meeting house for one day or for one purpose, but 
was in turns or all at once, town-hall, school-house, theatre, and 
music-hall. They saw neither mummery or irreverence in having 
plays in the church, or once in a way making play of the Church. It 
was all ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

Any way, the modern schoolboy may be thankful that it was so, 
and may be grateful to the detested Romans who, while they produced 
such abominations as Livy, at least handed down the festive traditions 
of the Saturnalia; and to St. Nicholas and his clerks, for having 
been the fathers alike of the Christmas pantomime and Santa Claus. 

Artuur F. Leacn. 
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Tere is a story of Samuel Foote so old that it may bear reproduc- 
tion ; how he was arguing with a French visitor in London as to the 
comparative vigour of the nations to which they belonged and the 
respective originating power of each. ‘ Admit, Monsieur,” said the 
Frenchman, lightly touching the ruftle at the comedian’s wrist, “ that 
my countrymen invented this!” ‘ Well,’ answered Foote with 
assumed candoug, “ perhaps they first introduced the lace, but then, 
you see, the English afterwards added the shirt.” The late J. R. 
Lowell a little perverted the story in one of his essays; but the idea 
is the same and arises out of a true comparison. The French have, in 
many more important matters than this of costume, set the English 
examples which these last have bettered. In two hemispheres are 
colonies and dependencies which the clever race across the Channel 
were the first to found, leaving us to enter into their labours. They, 
in like manner, devised in India the two pillars on which our Indian 
Empire rests ; the training of native troops to fight in the heat and 
glare, the posting of Residents at native courts to rule in the name of 
puppet princes. 

The greatest instance of all, however, is in domestic politics. 
Strange as it may sound, the system of ministerial responsibility and 
a representative assembly controlling expenditure was actually a French 
invention. In the year 1356 a meeting of the States-General was 
held at Paris, where a Committee of 80, in which the Commons had a 
majority, drew up a Constitution whereby the work of 1791 was 
anticipated. Nothing of course came of it; the movement was pre- 
mature and soon collapsed, giving a fatal impulse to the cause of 
ordered freedom from which it went down for more than four centu- 
ries. In the meantime the slow and empiric progress of parliamentary 
government began at that very period in England, and never ceased 
until, in 1832, the edifice was crowned. The French were logical, 
perhaps; but the English were certainly practical. At the period 
when Etienne Marcel appeared to have established self-government in 
France, the feud between the Commons and the Noblesse began which 
was to end in the great Revolution: and at that very moment the 
knight of the shire entered the popular chamber at Westminster and 
the House of Commons commenced its fruitful existence. 

There is hardly a nation on the Continent which does not show the 
consequences of this distinction. The case of Switzerland being 
excepted, as due to some special conditions, one may safely say that 
on the European mainland true liberty has yet to begin her work. 
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while in England that work has been already accomplished. The 
issue raised at the last General Elections was not—as of old—between 
Freedom and Privilege : as Conservative statesmen in England admit 
—‘ We are all Socialists now.”” That is to say that, in our temperate 
and cautious way, we have learned to control the selfishness of Indi- 
vidualism by the action of the State; and the actual application of 
the principle is a matter only of more or less, of time and place, of 
circumstance and detail. 

In one Continental country, however, it might seem on a superficial 
glance that a similar goal had been attained. The collapse of 
Liberalism in Belgium was mentioned in this Review (No. 338, N.S.), 
and an attempt was made to forecast the consequences of the advent 
of a Conservative Cabinet with a large majority in both Chambers. 
But since that article appeared, much has happened in both countries. 
In Belgium the Cabinet has used, or abused, its power to the manifest 
loss and alarm of the middle classes and the probable detriment of the 
workmen. Education has been put under the control of the Romish 
clergy, and protectionist duties have been imposed on many articles of 
commerce and on some of food. In the same interval the English 
Liberals have received a decisive dismissal, yet no one seriously fears 
that their successors will strike any blows at the freedom of trade or 
of conscience. 

A long historical study would be necessary to account for a differ- 
ence so vast, in circumstances so apparently similar. The causes of 
the gradual but sure advance of the popular element in British poli- 
tics are various and complicated ; the fact remains clear that, from the 
fourteenth century at least, the movement has always been controlled 
by a sympathetic and astute aristocracy. Soon after the loss of Nor- 
mandy the knights and nobles became Englishmen and won the Great 
Charter from King John. Guilds and franchises were founded ; 
Edward I. announced that what touched all should be debated by all; 
at the deposition of his incapable son, Archbishop Reynolds preached 
to Parliament on the text Vor Populi ror Dei; and a medal was 
struck with the inscription, Populi dat jura voluntas. Follow the 
stream down and you will find it sometimes broken by temporary 
obstacles, sometimes appearing arrested in pools and backwaters, but 
proceeding always until the final triumph of Liberty and the destruc- 
tion of Privilege in a reform led by Earl Grey and directed by the 
son of a Duke of Bedford. 

How different has been the course. of. events on the Continent one 
need hardly labour to show. Not until after the establishment of an 
Oriental despotism in France did any member of the nobility espouse 
the cause of Freedom; and down to the very moment of the English 
Reform Bill, the French aristocracy attempted a counter-revolution 
which led to the fall of the “ Altar and the Throne.” ‘Ina word, the 
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British Proletariat has come to its own after a long minority during 
which it has been taught its work; while in France and other con- 
tinental: countries the artificial creature has been started full-grown ; 
with the powers of maturity and the ignorance of infancy, a constant 
terror to its makers. ; 

There are several reasons which make Belgium a typical Franken- 
stein of this sort, a special source of instruction as well as of interest 
for British observers. The little kingdom was founded, mainly by 
a British statesman, in the very midst of the Reform agitation 
which completed the establishment of popular government in our 
Islands. Since that period the political affairs of Belgium, up to the 
(ieneral Election of 1894, were chiefly directed or inspired by ad- 
mirers of the British system. A certain amount of French vivacity 
has been mostly tempered by a Teuton calmness which may remind 
us of our own history. Tull the sudden and seemingly complete 
collapse of the Liberal party, it appeared possible that Socialism 
in Belgium might be captured and controlled as beneficially as in 
England. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the recent: disappointment 
of such expectations, nor can we fairly wonder if Belgian Liberals 
have taken their defeat a little more tragically than has been the 
case on our side of the water. Like ourselves the Belgians have 
had their Grand Old Man, whose disappearance from the field has 
left the Liberal hosts without a universally-accepted General. Being 
addressed this year by admirers anxious to congratulate him on the 
anniversary of his 83rd birthday, M. Frére-Orban, in acknowledging 
the compliment, expressed his anxieties with all the authority of his 
unique experience :—‘ Whatever may be thought,” wrote the veteran 
Liberal, of “ Socialist Utopias by those who desert the standard of 
Liberty to throw themselves into the arms of Society’s worst foes, I 
share your conviction that there is no hope for human progress save 
in the preservation of human freedom. The attacks of the Socialists 
are directed against the foundations of our social organization, indus- 
trial liberty, and the inviolability of property which is its inseparable 
accompaniment. . . . This is too often forgotten by those who under- 
take to advance and regulate the rights of labour.”’ 

Some persons may regret this hostile attitude to Socialism, which 
is evidently dependent on the construction we give to the word. In 
any case, it brings into prominent relief a distinguishing feature of 
Continental politics. With such Liberals as M. Frére, Socialism 
implies Anarchism, while British statesmen understand it as connot- 
ing the exact reverse. The English ideas of Socialism were indeed 
pointed out some years ago by an academical economist, now unhap- 
pily deceased ; and his words are worth recollection, as an expression 
of British good sense, and a useful hint of practical synthesis. The 
quotation is from the letters of the late Professor Thorold Rogers, 
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preserved in a posthumous book which has suffered from want of 
revision by the regretted writer.’ In the passage referred to, Rogers 
spoke of national sense of right as * postulating the absolute and 
entire freedom of all contracting parties, in which all the agents are 
fairly equal.” But he hastened to add that “this was but an ideal, 
and one which could not be always and entirely trusted. Such an 
ideal cannot safely admit an indiscriminate application. . . . The 
most marked of the cases in which daisser faire breaks down is that of 
the working classes.” 

It is difficult, Rogers argued, to retrieve the position of those 
classes by the principle of free competition, even if it be tempered 
by combined efforts, of any particular labourers, or even of the whole 
labouring community. Going on toa special instance of this diffi- 
culty, he seems to think it ought to be surmounted by intelligent 
concerted action. ‘I am sure that an eight hours’ day is worth 
more than a ten hours’ day, is cheaper at the same money. But I 
would far rather that the workmen got it by their own combinations 
and exertion, than by a gift of the legislature.” There speaks the 
practical Briton. But Professor Rogers would probably not be dis- 
owned by M. Frére-Orban. 

Such opinions, formed in the usual empiric way of Englishmen, 
have arisen to temper the d priori doctrines of French and Scottish 
thinkers. An Act of Parliament always closes their vista, though 
individual effort be still encouraged, and allowed considerable freedom. 
This evidently is far enough from Anarchism, which always appears 
to John Bull at best but a dangerous remedy for the weaknesses and 
excesses of personal liberty. Born and inured to freedom, he under- 
stands little of the fears that freedom inspires abroad ; still less can 
he comprehend how licence for individuals could connect itself in the 
minds of employers with a demand for collective action in defence of 
labour. He can hardly realise the hostilities which, in Continental 
societies, roll like an infernal river between employer and labourer ; 
nor does he know much of the blind obstinacy with which employer- 
governments—however democratic in form—can resist the claims of 
labour. In France and in Belgium, no less than in Germany and 
Russia, suppressed Socialism has been driven to assume the apparently 
adverse symptoms of morbid individualism, demanding the destruc- 
tion of all authority, and employing towards that end the most un- 
social agencies of crime. Rogers, who is a characteristic example of 
English intelligence, has his own view of this delusive synthesis. 
Foreign governments, he thinks, have brought it on themselves by 
restrictions on freedom to combine. ‘ The full concession of freedom 
in the formation of labour-partnerships is . . . one of the best reme- 
dies against those Socialistic movements which demand the interven- 

(1) The Economie Interpretation of Histcry. Lendon, 1891. 
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tion of Parliament on behalf of labourers’ employment.” But he 
would never tolerate the abdication of Parliament as an ultimate pro- 
tector ; protection as a constant factor being, at the same time, con- 
demned. ‘In countries where the Government manages the subject 
too much, Socialism ina . . . menacing form prevails.” The natural 
result is that Socialism is in a manner compelled to proclaim Anarchy ; 
but the contradiction-in-terms is none the less apparent. 

It is this danger, this illogical consequence of too much logic, that 
especially attracts one to the teaching of the lately-deceased Conti- 
nental publicist, whose loss Belgium still mourns. Emile de Laveleye 
is especially interesting from having been much penetrated by English 
moderation, while remaining master of all the clearness of thought 
and expression due to a French training. One sometimes hears it 
said that “he was a Socialist”; but if the term be used in a spirit of 
hostile criticism it will not apply. To him, indeed, Socialism—pro- 
perly understood—was no more of a bugbear than it was to the 
readers of Tur Fortnicutiy Review, whom he frequently addressed 
between the years 1872 and 1885. But then, what he understood by 
“ Socialism ” was not at all what the word conveys to the Continental 
town-politician ; it was a form of public and philanthropic economy, 
rather than a propaganda of envy. In every Christian, he said, there 
is a germ of the Socialist; as every true Socialist carries a germ of 
Christian sentiment. He, nevertheless, had his share of the Conti- 
nental feeling on the subject ; believing that the danger of Socialism 
was real; and that it arose from the negation of this religious element, 
not from its action. “In proportion,” he wrote, “as faith departs, 
the multitude ceasing to believe in heavenly compensations, demands 
its share of welfare, here and now. . . If you prove to it that the 
justice of which it dreams is a chimera, and that the existing division 
of property is determined by inexorable laws, you only teach it the 
language of despair. ‘ Away,’ it will then cry,‘ with such laws! Let 
the present iniquitous society perish by fire, so that a new world may 
rise upon its ashes!’ And thus is engendered Nihilism.” 4 

Many other conditions of modern life were shown by Laveleye to 
have a similar tendency ; but the cause here assigned for the degene- 
ration of Socialism into a pure and simple demolition, is one that 
merits particular attention, because it is common to all European 
countries, and is, perhaps, incapable of cure. Whether one approves 
or deplores, one must admit that dogmatic belief is on the decline ; 
and this is what, in the passage cited, is meant by the departure of 
Faith (“la foi s’en va”). To those who cling to the old dogmas as 
divine, and who, hoping against hope, look to heaven for a miracle in 
its behalf, one can only say that a practical statesmanship must needs 
deal with what is, not with what may be. If, in the development of 


1) Le Socialisme Contemporain. 1st ed., Brussels, 188 
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thought and civilisation, beliefs once delivered to the saints have fallen 
obsolete, and ceased to operate, other obligations must be produced, 
and other considerations enforced. There need be no neglect of the 
mysterious links that bind men to the unknown, because the old links 
that used to seem so solid have ceased to be felt; if the days are 
passed when the heads of the hierarchy could say, “‘ The people desires 
to be deceived,” all the more reason for helping the people to find the 
way of truth. 

But another and most enormous question remains. Was Laveleye 
altogether right in thinking that the multitude must break up exist- 
ing society in order to satisfy aspirations for happiness which were for- 
merly content with post-obits and hopes of a fair paradise beyond the 
grave’ ‘The answer is difficult, and can only be looked for in a deeper 
study of the story of mankind than anyone has yet put on record. Was 
the belief in a future state of “‘ compensations” ever indispensable to good 
citizenship ? It would be a thesis hard to prove : the ancient Hebrews 
—who did not believe in a future state of rewards and punishments— 
were eminently patriotic, and, for so turbulent a people, consistent and 
even conservative in their habits. On the other hand, there have 
been signs, in the best known popular risings, of the active presence 
of an ardent fanaticism, finding in hopes of heaven a motive power to 
sustain it against earthly perils. Such was the revolt in Arabia which 
led to the foundation of Islam; such were the Lollard movements in 
England, those of the Anabaptists in Germany, of the Cameronians 
in Scotland. One would not wish to dogmatise on so difficult and 
delicate a matter, but plainly there is evidence against the conclusion 
cited from Laveleye. The roots of revolution may strike deep in 
human misery, but its boughs aspire to the sky. 

Another factor of Nihilism, against which Laveleye desired to warn 
the Socialists of his time, was the military spirit. International 
rivalry, war, exaggerated armaments, combined to foster two dangers : 
they caused a considerable part of the produce of labour to be con- 
sumed without profitable return ; and they drew together, into the dan- 
gerous contagion of garrisons, the young men who would otherwise be 
working in the open air of rural districts. Here again, it looks as if 
a priort doctrine demanded an application of the criterion of fact. 
Is it true that the military spirit is increasing; and, if so, is that 
spirit favourable to Anarchy ? 

This brings us to a fresh and most exciting item in the conclusions 
of Laveleve. Will an army recruited from the multitude at large by 
the operation of forcible conscription be a trustworthy support in 
resisting all popular movements? The question is grave an pressing 
and the means of reply are even more abstruse than in the former 
instances. History may throw some light upon the effects of fana- 
ticism or of a warlike spirit at large; but as to the action of a prin- 
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ciple only a few years old, it must needs be silent. In the few cases 
where modern English mobs have been confronted by soldiers, the 
latter have usually proved faithful and have prevailed: the most 
notable exception being that of the 14th Light Dragoons at Bristol in 
1831; but this is no more than the exception that proves the rule. 
Colonel Brereton, ill-directed by the local authorities, showed a weak- 
ness and want of discretion which led to momentary mischief : but he 
paid for it with lis life, and the troops, when properly led and in- 
structed, were at once successful, without much bloodshed. But it 
has been otherwise in France, and there is some reason for apprehen- 
sim in other continental countries. Especially does this danger 
appear in a country where—as in Belgium-—the members of the 
middle-classes do not enter the ranks of the army. By the Belgian 
system all adult males are indeed called upon to face the ordeal of 
the conser p‘ion ; but any young man who draws a fatal lot can escape 
service on payment of a sum of money generally equivalent to £80. 
For this he finds a substitute ; sometimes a peasant, oftener an un- 
skilled artizan, a tapster out-of-place, or a mere ‘“ corner-man ” or 
street rough. Such are the rank and file of the Belgian army : and 
one has only to imagine them standing under arms for hours in the 
sun or the rain, plied by the rioters with wine and exposed to female 
blandishments, to see that a very great danger exists in the unwilling- 
ness of such men to act against their friends at the bidding of their 
leaders. Magistrates may be ever so firm, officers of the middle or 
higher class may do their best to carry out the magistrate’s instructions, 
but a popular force will be naturally unwilling to fire upon a mob cen- 
taining a number of women, and consisting otherwise of persons of 
like passions with themselves. It was perhaps under some such anti- 
cipations that Laveleve wrote the following sentence: ‘ _If—as once 
in Israel—prophets arose thirsting for righteousness, social Christian- 
ity might take possession of men’s souls and cause deep changes in 
economic order. The ultimate triumph of a violent revolution is, how- 
ever, impossible. At the same time, such is the satanic power of de- 
struction in latent Nihilism, that in a temporary crisis authority might 
fail by paralysis of repressive force, in which event, no doubt, our 
capitals might be ravaged by dynamite and petroleum in a more sys- 
tematic manner than was Paris in 1871.” 

Although such an eruption might be but for a moment, its effects 
would be deplorable. One of its possible factors is to be found in 
the moral miasma of great cities. Not only are the artizans corrupted 
by association in sordid occupations and unsanitary dwellings, but 
they are constantly provoked and irritated by beholding the idleness 
and extravagance of the rich. 

Laveleye defined luxury as ‘all that is at once expensive and 
superfluous,” and he condemned it, from moral and political grounds, 
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as opposed to the true ends of life. Like a good economist, he also 
repudiated the usual defence of luxury as being “ good for trade,” 
pointing out that national prosperity did not arise from unrestrained 
consumption and unlimited production, but sprang rather from the 
accumulation of resources resulting from good economy. Most of 
all, he opposed the reckless and profuse living of great towns; this 
he did first on the above-mentioned grounds, but also in the name 
of right and propriety, which required from the rich a constant 
discharge of duty towards their numberless disinherited brethren. 
The one exception which he made was alike characteristic of himself 
and of his artistic country; all kinds of sumptuousness appeared to 
him permissible in public buildings. 

When, in the heyday of reform, this kingdom of Belgium was set 
going by Palmerston and Louis-Philippe, the Liberals had a fair 
start and a long spell of influence. Of these advantages they made 
inadequate use, and are now, as a party, almost effaced; there is 
nothing left between them and the discontent of the working-classes 
but the precarious protection of a temporary Conservative majority. 
And when the word “Conservative” is used in this connection it 
must not be understood as meaning what it does in England. The 
present Belgian Cabinet—which, as noted above, is enormously 
strong in Parliament—professes and practises, under cryptic guidance 
from an irresponsible prompter, a policy of repression which can be 
only compared to “sitting on the safety-valve.” By the side of 
some of these statesmen, Lord Salisbury would appear a demagogue, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour a truculent incendiary. One instance may 
serve to exhibit at once the energy of the Government and the timi- 
dity of the middle-classes. In the early spring of this year, a 
number of weavers employed in a quiet manufacturing town some 
forty miles from Brussels, having struck, without political objects and 
merely on a question of wages, gathered aimlessly in the streets. The 
Mayor went to attend a sitting of the Chamber at Brussels, leaving 
order to be maintained by the gendarmerie, a small but thoroughly 
trusted body. The mob, disregarding the order to disperse, was 
fired on with such effect that one person was killed and six were 
wounded. When the case was discussed in the Chamber, the Mayor 
and gendarmerie were defended successfully by the Minister of the 
Interior; but the demands of the workmen had, in the meantime, 
been conceded by their employers! 

Things like these emphasise the regret which all friends of Bel- 
gium must ever cherish for the premature loss of Emile de Laveleye. 
Born in Flanders, of a Walloon father and a Flemish mother, educated 
partly in France, a convinced Protestant though born and bred a 
Papist, he was an almost ideal representative of the blended nation- 
ality of Belgium. Accordingly, we find in his habits of thought and 
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expression, a combination of Teuton calm with Latin clearness, the 
complete culture of the cosmopolitan gentleman devoted to the inter- 
ests of the labouring classes whom he thoroughly understood. Besides 
his contributions to THe ForrnigntLy Review and the Revu des 
Deux Mondes, he exercised a constant influence in Belgium as a 
University professor, employing his vacations in travel and observa- 
tion until he became proficient in the art and industry of every 
important country of Europe. In 1882 he published a treatise on 
Political Economy, in which he analysed the laws of production in 
their dependence on human regulation and the action of the State ; 
and of this work, besides four French editions, versions have appeared 
in many languages, including Japanese. His book on Socialism fol- 
lowed, and may be taken as completing his work as an economist. 
Finally appeared his Le Gouvernement dans la Démocratie, a vast and 
monumental effort which marked the close of his career. He died in 
the beginning of 1892, and his biography has been lately written, in 
a sympathetic spirit, by his distinguished disciple, Count Goblet 
d’Alviella."_ The study of this little book may be recommended to 
all friends of true progress who would learn what the author well 
calls ‘the task of protecting the parliamentary system, and of guard- 
ing Democracy against itself.” 


H. G. Keener. 


P.S.—-Since the above was ‘written, the Communal Elections in 
Belgium, conducted for the first time on the principle of “ propor- 
tional representation,” have seemed to accentuate the disaster of the 
Liberal Party. Many Socialists have been returned to the Communal 
Councils, and some well-known Liberals have been defeated, or have 
resigned. Nevertheless, on a calm scrutiny, it may appear that there 
has been no decisive victory for any one party. Clerical gains and 
losses are pretty well counterpoised ; the Socialists are very far from 
having won what they expected ; comparatively few Communes—even 
in the manufacturing districts—have been swept by them ; Liberals, 
no doubt, have been dislodged from positions which, under the old 
electoral system, they might be said to command or fill; yet their 
returns, after all is said, show a considerable advance on the results 
of last year’s General Election. Jn every large town they head the 
list. 


December, 1895. 


(1) Emile de Laveleye : sa Vie et son Oeuvre. Paris and Brussels, 1895. 
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Ir must be confessed that Matthew Arnold’s letters, taken in them- 
selves, are a disappointment. One could not help hoping to find in 
them the delightful humour and irony, the serene playfulness, the 
ease and lightness of touch, the astonishing felicity of phrase, which 
made the very Barbarians and Philistines return again and again to 
his books, and rejoice in their own castigation. Indeed, one hoped 
that these qualities would come out even more delightfully with the 
help of the spontaneity which comes to a man so much more easily 
when writing to his friends who know him, and cannot misunderstand, 
than when addressing the unknown and unknowing public, which is 
so ready to do so. But, however that may be, the result has not 
justified any such hopes. The letters, which Mr. G. W. E. Russell has 
given us, are mostly very ordinary letters, such as might be written 
by very ordinary men. Matthew Arnold lives, and will live, as poet 
and critic; he certainly will not live as a writer of letters. 

After all, perhaps, those of us who cherished any hope that he 
would add the epistolary laurels to those he had already won, were 
really, if we had thought of it, unreasonable people. His life was 
before the eyes of everyone. We knew him to be an indefatigable 
public servant, a constant producer of books, an incessant contributor 
to magazines and newspapers, a serious and unwearied student. And 
we expected that he would take rank as a classic in a field in which 
the very first requirement is a sense of unlimited leisure; that letters 
written in an inn parlour between a morning and afternoon examina- 
tion would rival the fruits of the endless summer afternoons of Les 
Rochers, or the endless winter evenings of Olney ! 

To ask anything of that sort was surely to ask for what we had no 
right to expect. There is no evidence that Matthew Arnold possessed 
any special gift for writing letters; but, however that may be, it is 
certain that he did not possess some other things equally necessary to 
the attainment of the art in its perfection ; for letter-writing is an 
art, and, like every other, demands that time should be freely given 
to it, that it should have a principal place in the occupations of those 
who aim at practising it with success. Letters, which are to take 
rank as literature, must be judged as literature is judged, and will 
need qualities which assuredly do not come to any one at the first 
attempt, for the mere asking. The great letters have all been written 
by people who gave a great deal of their time to writing them; by 
Madame de Sévigné, whose letters were the principal occupation of 
her life; by Cowper, who wrote letters as he wrote poetry, to keep 
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himself from painful thoughts, and employ his too abundant hours of 
leisure; by Gray, whose only occupations were his studies and his 
friends, or Lamb, in whom leisure was a thing in-born and indes- 
tructible; by “rich men living peaceably in their houses,” like 
Horace Walpole, or by recluses like Edward Fitzgerald, who was 
free any morning after breakfast to give his day just as the fancy 
took him, to sailing on the Deben, or translating Omar Khayyam, 
or writing letters to Frederic Tennyson or Mrs. Kemble. To 
give time to a thing, to make a favourite occupation of it, is sure to 
lead to a desire to perfect the capacity, of which the time given to it, 
is almost certainly a proof, and one may be certain that the great 
masters of the art of writing letters did not attain to the perfection, 
in which we take such delight, without feeling their way, gradually 
and, it may be, unconsciously, to the precise method and manner, 
along which, for them, the road to that perfection lay, to something, 
in fact, like the ordered rules and discipline of an art. For though 
frankness and spontaneity are the first and most essential qualities of 
a good letter, it is not every sort of frankness that will pass. There 
is a difference between being easy and being free-and-easy, and the 
helter-skelter and slipshod manner into which Byron is, for instance, 
too inclined to fall in his letters, may do well enough when the letter 
is passed round at a supper party, but leaves the want of style and 
distinction, of all that makes literature, too painfully felt when it 
comes to be read at leisure by the public. But a right sense of the 
artistic fitness of things will never prevent a right and genuine spon- 
taneity. The conscious or unconscious determination to be perfect in 
Madame de Sévigné or Cowper never spoilt their freshness for a 
moment. They loved their art as every true artist does, and were as 
happy with a pen and a clean sheet of paper as a painter with his 
brush or a fiddler with his bow. Nothing proves more clearly that 
Matthew Arnold was not, or, perhaps, had not the chance of being, 
one of the really great writers of letters than the fact that he begins 
half his letters with an apology for being behind his time. From the 
otia dia of Les Rochers, or Little Grange, the letters start for sheer 
delight before their time, and arrive with an apology, not for being 
too late, but for coming before they were asked. 

Matthew Arnold’s letters, then, are on the whole a disappointment, 
and will add nothing to his fame; but they are sure to be widely 
read, as the only record which is to be given to the public of the life 
of a man who was one of the greatest influences of his time. His 
friends, indeed, who knew and loved him, will no doubt see more in 
them ; they will find in them the personal charm they cannot forget, 
as an artist’s friend sees in his pictures, not only what is actually and 
in fact on the canvas, but also what the painter hoped and tried to 
put there ; but for the public that cannot be, and for them the chief 
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interest of these two volumes will lie in the picture they afford of a 
happy and blameless life, of one who was worthy of his high calling, 
as the son of his father and the disciple of Wordsworth—“ gentle, 
generous, enduring, laborious; a devoted husband, a most tender 
father, an unfailing friend.” 

For no one will doubt, I suppose, that Matthew Arnold remains, 
now that he has been eight years dead, and is likely to remain per- 
manently, one of the half-dozen great names which the last half 
century has added to our literature. Tennyson the poet, Browning 
the thinker, Carlyle the seer; with these, and with one living 
name, Matthew Arnold will certainly take his place as one of the 
great literary forces which have gone to make this last generation of 
the nineteenth century what it is. No one will claim for Matthew 
Arnold that he had the artistic gift of Tennyson, or the genius of 
Carlyle; nor could he approach Browning in subtlety of intellect, or 
Ruskin in eloquence. But a great artist is a fact, like the Elgin 
marbles or St. Paul’s, and only indirectly an influence ; and, while 
Browning’s position is rendered insecure by a carelessness, as Carlyle’s 
is by an eccentricity, of style, which must tell more and more against 
them, the teaching of Ruskin is embedded in books dealing with a 
special subject, which is not every man’s study. In this way Matthew 
Arnold may prove in the end a more powerful influence than any of 
them. His message to the age, the “ mission” of which he talks 
more than once in these letters, had none of Carlyle’s “ heroics ” about 
it; but it was far plainer, far more definite meaning could be got out 
of it, and it met a more real need of the age. He cannot strike the 
trumpet note of Carlyle at his best; but then he never loses himself, 
as Carlyle often did, in a wilderness of vague declamation. His own 
judgment on Carlyle was that he spent his life in “ preaching earnest- 
ness to a nation which had plenty of it by nature, but was less 
abundantly supplied with several other useful things.” Perhaps we 
can hardly have too much earnestness, and it is certainly a quality 
which Matthew Arnold, both as himself and as the son of his father, 
not merely possessed, but preached. But then the earnestness must 
be of the necessary sort. Carlyle was for ever thundering about work 
to an age which suffered far more from overwork than from idleness. 
He was preaching concentration to a nation whose principal need was 
not concentration but expansion. Matthew Arnold made no such 
mistake. He saw at once that the dominant fact in the spiritual life 
of our time was that “man feels himself to be a more various and 
richly-endowed animal than the old religious theory of human life 
allowed,” and that among “the powers which go to the building up 
of human life,” the power of conduct, however much the most impor- 
tant, is not the only one, but that there are others which exist and 
can never be permanently ignored, “ the power of intellect and know- 
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ledge, the power of beauty, and the power of social life and manners.”’ 
And, seeing that, he saw too that the needs of the new state of things 
could not be met by the most splendid reiteration even of the nobler 
side of Puritanism. For Puritanism, however purged, must always 
remain the force that hated intellect, despised beauty; and did its best 
to crush social life and manners. And now that intellect and beauty 
and social life have reasserted their claims, they will demand some- 
thing more satisfying than the contemptuous toleration which is all 
that any form of Puritanism can offer them. 

That was the position, then, in which he found things, and he was 
not long in feeling his way to the method in which he was to deal 
withthem. The spirit he had caught from his father, his seriousness of 
character, his “essentially religious nature,” to use Mr. Russell’s 
phrase, kept him in touch with what is best in the English character ; 
and he was never weary of insisting on the pre-eminence of these 
oldest and highest needs of man, and liked to think he was carrying 
on his father’s work. But he had heard Goethe declaring himself— 


‘*Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut zu leben; ” 


and was determined to live himself, and, as far as he might, to per- 
suade his countrymen to live, in the Beautiful and the Whole, as well 
as in the Good. He saw what the whole world sees, that we are 
already conspicuous for our seriousness and strenuousness, but that we 
are not so conspicuous for our intelligence or amiability. He tried 
to show us that some of the national failures, which most puzzle and 
irritate us, were due to the want of just these qualities, to the want 
of intelligence and amiability, and he made it his chosen task to 
persuade his countrymen, if that might be, to add what was wanting 
to their high earnestness about morals, and their triumphant capacity 
for business, to add, if possible, something more of intelligence and 
amiability, something more, to use his own phrase, of “ sweetness and 
light.” 

And he did not altogether fail. No one, I suppose, who has given 
himself a mission, ever makes quite all the impression on the world 
which he has set himself to make. Certainly, Matthew Arnold has 
by no means left behind him a universal reign of sweetness and 
light. But the influence he managed to exercise as a sort of solvent 
of what was hardest, and most stiff-backed, and narrow-minded in the 
national character, has made itself largely felt, and is destined per- 
haps to do so still more. His manner of going to work was not the 
most calculated to produce an immediate effect. He assailed what he 
had to assail with such lightness of touch, that a people not too 
remarkable for lightness of touch, and accustomed to see critics bang 
and batter at their victims, passed on without so much as noticing his 
blows. He used sprightliness and irony in his efforts to convert the 
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Philistine ; and the Philistine disapproves of sprightliness, and rarely 
understands irony. He refused to strive and cry in the ears of his 
populace, and it is not usually to be reached in any other way. 

Still, in the end he did reach it, and his Barbarians and Philistines 
as well. For, in the end, people came to see that behind the 
“vivacity,” for which his famous preface apologises so delightfully, 
there was a store of earnestness and persistence, and definite 
meaning. And definiteness, persistence, and earnestness are sure in 
this country to gain a hearing at last. There were others, indeed, 
who possessed the two latter of these qualities. Carlyle, above all, 
was unwearied in proclaiming the alarming nature of the malady of our 
time; but then no one could read his prescription. Everyone could 
read Matthew Arnold’s, and the result is that it has been tried, and 
the partial application has produced partial good results. 

In his “ Memorial Verses” he says of Goethe :— 


‘* He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: Thou ailest here, and here!” 


The part which he ascribed to Goethe in the largest field, the 
whole field of humanity, is that which he tried to play himself in a 
humbler one, the habits and character of his countrymen. He saw 
certain faults in them ; a whole class, in particular, immersed in busi- 
ness routine, a dull religious atmosphere, and a round of sterile poli- 
tical agitations ; people who, as he put it, think that everything that 
life has to offer can be attained “ by dint of holding monster meet- 
ings, and having the Star and Telegraph every morning, and paying 
no church rates, and marrying their deceased wife’s sister; ”’ and he 
made it his business to say “Thou ailest here and here.” And he 
at once offered his prescription, first a general one and then a 
specific. The general prescription, the one thing needful, as he saw 
it, for his time and country was an expansion of the national life ; freer 
air and more varied movement ; a willingness to see things, not from 
the point of view of a sect or a party, but as the intelligence of 
Europe sees them, as, in fact, they really are; the application of ideas 
to life. And the specific remedy was simply education. The goal, in 
fact, was the civilisation of all classes. Education, treated not merely 
as a means of livelihood, but, as Mr. Goschen has well said, as a 
means of life, was to work up to the final result of the “ elevation of 
the whole people by culture.” 

No doubt we are still a long way from that result; but we need no 
reminder at this moment of what a part education now plays in our 
national life; and of the credit for that no small share belongs to 
Matthew Arnold. There was one thing, of course, which helped him 
very much to make his voice heard. His position as a School 
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Inspector involved, indeed, a great deal of drudgery, which could 


have been gone through just as well by men who were not what he 
was ; but it was of immense advantage to him in pleading the cause 
which he had most at heart. His voice, when he spoke on Education 
questions, came from within the charmed official circle ; his utterances 
were not those of a man of letters, a theorist, an enthusiast, to which 
the political world would have paid very little attention. They were 
those of a civil servant, whose reports were compiled by the direction 
of “ My Lords,” issued in a Blue Book, and presented to the two 
Houses of Parliament, “ by command of Her Majesty.” By this 
means, as well as by others, public and private, he made his impres- 
sion, on the opinion of the country ; and when the Education Act was 
passed, it was his brother-in-law, W. E. Forster, who had charge of 
it. And we have seen this year that the reorganization of our secon- 
dary education, which he had quite as much at heart as the other, has 
now reached the stage of being reported upon by a Royal Commis- 
sion; and will, no doubt, before many years reach the final stage of 
action. 

But reformers, when they succeed, are apt to be devoured by their 
own children ; and, if Matthew Arnold’s work is ever finished, it may 
very well be difficult to make people realise that there was ever any 
such work to do. Meanwhile, it is clear that a beginning of that 
work has been made, but only a beginning, and we have not yet gone 
far enough to forget what we owe, or those to whom we owe it. Is 
it fanciful to think that there may be a yet wider debt, in a larger 
sphere, which we are even less willing to see or acknowledge ¥ Was 
Matthew Arnold only a prophet, or was he an influence, helping to 
bring about the fulfilment of his prophecies, when he thought that 
political controversies would come to deal more with vital questions, 
and less with mere matters of machinery, than they did twenty or 
thirty years ago¥ May not he have counted for something in the 
practical disappearance of the narrower and more soulless part of the 
Manchester School, in the new * amiability”’ we are all anxious to 
exhibit towards Ireland, in the steady decay of militant and political 
Nonconformity, in the depressed vitality of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister? When he came, indeed, to propose his own schemes in 
matters political, he was apt to be strangely infelicitous, as in that 
curious suggestion to give the Welsh Nonconformists the parish 
churches, in places where they are in a majority ; to reform, that is to 
say, on the lines of greatest friction, by taking from Churchmen the 
thing they value most of all, and giving to Noneonformists what has 
for them no special attraction. But such things only showed that he 
was not a man of affairs or of detail; they do not interfere with his 
claims as a man of ideas; and, as a bringer of ideas into regions 
where they were previously unknown, as a solvent of hard prejudices, 
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and dull customs, he assuredly exercised a great influence on the last 
generation, and left a stamp of his own upon this. 

But whatever dispute there may be as to the validity of Matthew 
Arnold’s claims on us as a critic of our social and political life, there 
will be none as to his claims as a poet and literary critic, as there can 
be none as to his claims as a leader in the movement towards educa- 
tion. ‘There may be differences of opinion as to the precise position 
his poetry will eventually occupy, but the poet of Thyrsis and Sohrab 
has assuredly a place of his own. It is never easy to judge the poets of 
one’s own day. We are too much in the position of the brothers and 
sisters of an artist, who have grown up in the same home with him, 
and are sure to judge him either with the contempt of familiarity, or 
the exaggerated admiration of affection. But Matthew Arnold has 
been dead eight years, and it is time to try and see him as he was. It 
is clear, in the first place, that of the two great classes of poets, which 
might be distinguished asthe spiritual and the “ spirituel,”’ he belongs 
definitely to the first. He is more akin, that is, to Gray and Words- 
worth than he is to Pope. One cannot mention Gray, indeed, without 
thinking of the striking resemblance there is, in a good many respects, 
between the two men. No doubt Matthew Arnold felt the kinship, 
for he has judged no one with more sympathy, and no one with more 
final and penetrating insight, than Gray. In any case there it is for 
everyone to see, showing itself in a number of ways. Both, for 
instance, were men of a rare refinement and delicacy of character ; 
both were great students of the Greek and Roman poets, and had 
drunk exceptionally deep of their spirit ; the ** eternal note of sadness” 
is the keynote of the poetry of both ; and in both the fountain of in- 
spiration dried up long before its time, as if they had found in the 
temper of the world around them a kind of * spiritual east wind,” 
which could not indeed kill their inner life, but succeeded in striking 
itdumb. Gray, again, with all the idleness, drunkenness, and degra- 
dation of that “ silly dirty place ’’ Cambridge around him to drag him 
down, yet not dragged down by it, sustaining himself by reading 
Virgil and the Greeks, by the then unusual habit of constant com- 
munion with Nature in her grandest moods, by his passionate love of 
music and the arts, reminds us clearly enough of Matthew Arnold, 
growing up in the very hour of triumphant Benthamism, in a world 
which derided everything that could not get a certificate of commercial 
utility made out in its favour, but refusing steadily to be absorbed in 
the stream, restoring himself, as Mr. Palgrave has told us, after long 
days of wearisome drudgery, by reading a canto of the Divine Comedy 
the last thing at night, “ propping his mind,” as his own sonnet tells 
us, by the society of Homer and Epictetus, and most of all of him 


‘* Whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
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Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child.” 


Gray and Matthew Arnold were, in fact, each in his time, the 
highest representatives of the effort to make the study of books not a 
dilettantism, or a mere amusement, but a gradual training of all the 
human faculties, a discipline by which truth may be obtained, char- 
acter built up, life lived. The two men have often been also com- - 
pared as poets, but I think too much has been made of such likeness 
as exists. It is true that the line from Menander avOpwros iKkavy 
mpopaars eis TO CvoTvyxeiv, Which Gray prefixed to his Eton Ode, and 
which was the keynote of the melancholy of all he wrote, might 
well serve as a motto for most of Matthew Arnold’s poems, too; and 
it is true that Gray and Matthew Arnold make us feel more constantly 
than any of our poets, except Milton, the influence of the great poets 
of antiquity ; that is to say, that in temperament and habit of thought 
there is a considerable resemblance between them. But, as artists, as 
‘“ makers,”’ their distinctive qualities are by no means the same. There 
is the same sense of effort, as of a poetic capacity kept alive by a de- 
liberate exercise of will in both, but the accomplishment in which it 
results is by no means the same. Gray’s poems are brilliant exercises 
on set themes, attaining success by incomparable felicities of expression, 
and, once also, by a depth of sympathy with his subject, coming 
straight from that “ fountain of tears” at his heart, for which his 
Aleaic fragment gave such touching thanks. In whatever direction 
he was working his method is always the same, always that of a care- 
fully-combined abundance of exquisite detail. Matthew Arnold’s 
special excellence is something quite different ; his most striking suc- 
cesses are achieved where he has room to create a peculiar atmosphere 
for his work, so that his reader shall carry away the impression of an 
artistic whole ; as in Sohrab, and Tristram, and the Strayed Reveller, 
and the famous companion elegies; where, in each case, a complete 
atmosphere, distinct in itself and unlike any of the others, is called up 
to envelop his creation; and it is that, more than any detail, that has 
affected the reader’s imagination when he puts the poem down. He 
was far less successful when the thing wanted was the terseness and 
concentrated force which Gray had at command for his odes. Gray’s 
poetic quality is, in fact, akin-—it is, of course, only a question of 
kinship—to the curiosa felicitasof Horace; Matthew Arnold’s,if we dare 
say so, is rather akin to the rich suggestiveness of Virgil. For Virgil, 
indeed, he evidently felt, as was natural, a special attraction ; for the 
Virgilian “ sense of tears in human things,” which he thought he read 
in poor Geist’s eyes, for the infinite tenderness of Virgil, for what 
Virgil was alone among the Romans in possessing, the Virgilian 
sweetness and light. 
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What Matthew Arnold might have done in poetry if he had been 
able to devote his life to it, as Wordsworth and Shelley were, and 
as again Tennyson and Browning have been, we cannot now say. 
He himself remarks, in a letter to Mrs. Forster, that “to attain or 
approach perfection in the region of thought and feeling, and to 
unite this with perfection of form, demands not merely an effort and 
a labour, but an actual tearing of one’s self to pieces, which one does 
not readily consent to, unless one can devote one’s whole life to 
poetry,” and he says that Goethe is the only one among the moderns, 
“of those who have had an ‘ existence asswettié, ”? who has “ thrown 
himself with any great result into poetry.” Probably he was right in 
what he implied about himself; probably he would have produced 
more poetry, and greater poetry, too, if he had been able to live his 
life quietly on the shores of the lakes of his childhood. In a life like 
his it is hard enough to keep the receptive side of the imagination 
alive; it is far harder to keep alive its creative side. And certainly 
“the world is too much with us” in his poems. There is too much of 
controversy, and criticism, and special pleading for his special causes ; 
too much Ly far of what was for him an “iron time of doubts, 
disputes, distractions, fears.’”’ His poems are, in fact, not concrete 
enough; poetry loves action, and he is for ever leaving the field 
of action, whatever it may be, to lament over the intellectual and 
spiritual chaos of his time. The happiest passages in Thyrsis and 
the Scholar Gipsy are not the stanzas about our “sick fatigue” and 
“languid doubts,” and the success of the longer poems is certainly 
due, in part, to the fact that the atmosphere into which they carried 
him had necessarily to be theirs not his. 

This “hampered existence,” then, which he was obliged to live, 
not merely reduced the bulk of his poetic production, it lowered its 
quality. Much of his work, for instance, strikes one as the result of 
a determination to write poetry, in spite of adverse circumstances. 
There is Merope, which can hardly be called more than an unusally 
brilliant and exact Greek exercise; there is Westminster Abbey, so 
obviously the result of a necessity which his poetic reputation and 
his affection for Dean Stanley combined to lay upon him. In his 
later years, the critic seemed to have swallowed up the poet, and, except 
the charming lines on the dachshund “ Geist,” they produced nothing 
whose absence from the Golden Treasury selection of his poetry one is 
much inclined to regret. 

That little volume, in fact, chosen by himself, a fit successor to his 
admirable selection from Wordsworth, contains the work on which his 
fame as a poet will rest. It is certainly not a large body of work, 
and its defects are obvious enough. There is a certain air of 
constraint about most of it; the freedom, the flow, the inevitableness 
of happier poets is not there; there is a want, too, of the greatest of 
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all poetic qualities, the catholic sympathy with all sorts and conditions 
of men. It was the good fortune of Matthew Arnold, and it was 
what made him the power he came to be, to have early taken very firm 
hold of certain definite ideas. He felt his way to his function at once, 
and never lost sight of it. But the tenacity with which he held his 
principles makes him insist on them everywhere, in and out of season, 
and so becomes an obstacle to his reaching the great world, which lies 
unconverted outside. Mr. Traill’s parody (if it was his) spoke for 
others as well as for himself— 


‘* Poor Mathias! many a year 
Has flown since first upon our ear 
Fell that sweetly-doleful song 
With its ancient tale of wrong. 


o * * * 
Won’t you give us something new 
That we know as well as you.” 


His poetic capacity, then, was confined within rather narrow limits. 
He had neither the many-sidedness of the dramatist, nor the energy 
and passion of the writer of great lyrics. His special gifts are 
rather to be looked for in his longer “ narrative poems,” in Sohrab and 
Rustum, for instance, where his critical insight found him such an 
admirable subject, the full possibilities of which his particular powers 
were exactly calculated to bring out. With what fine effect, for instance, 
he has used the Oxus all through the poem, so that we seem to hear 
always an undertone of the great river’s music, never quite lost even 
in the stir and fury of the fight. It is present in Rustum’s threat, it 
is present again in Sohrab’s last words, “the yellow Oxus by whose 
brink I die,” and when all is over, and the armies are gone, and 
father and son are left alone, the poet’s last word is of the Oxus ; 


‘* But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land,” 


So that the last impression left in the mind of the reader, by the 
splendid final passage, too long to quote here, is of the river, which 
has been an abiding presence all through the action, and remains 
there still, and will remain. Touches of supreme art like this, and 
the sustained beauty of its style, and the moving quality of its story, 
make Sohrab and Rustum one of the things to which we must go when 
we are looking for Matthew Arnold’s greatest poetic achievement ; 
or we may go to Tristram and Iseult, into which he has put so much 
of the “ Celtic magic” he valued so highly ; which, indeed, has more 
of the atmosphere of romance, the enchantment, which our imagi- 
nation ascribes to the Middle Age, than all the Idylls of the King. 
But wherever we go, to those longer poems, to such pieces as 
“ Dover Beach,” or “ The Future,” or even to the Sonnets, we shall 
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find his poetic vein the same, not dramatic, not lyric, but elegiac, a 
vein of meditation. The note he sounds most often is the note of 
regret ; the nightingale we hear in him again and again, but as Mr. 
Palgrave said in his Creweian oration, never the lark. “Sonat 
amorem, philosophiam, pacem lyra ejus: spem non sonat.”’ He is the 
first elegiac poet of the century, and his two best-known elegies rank 
with the half-dozen supreme elegies of our literature. 

Mr. Lowell once said that a century hence Clough’s poems would 
probably be accepted as the truest expression in verse of the moral 
and intellectual tendencies of the period in which he lived. To say 
this was surely to forget Matthew Arnold, who represented all that was 
in Clough, and so much more beside. And who else is to dispute his 
claim? Not so absolutely and wholeheartedly a poet as Tennyson, 
not so versatile or original as Browning, not so daring and magical as 
Mr. Swinburne, he yet may be found, when all is over, to be more 
representative than any of them of the higher life of his time. He 
thought himself that it might be so; for we find him writing to his 
mother in 1869, “My poems represent on the whole the main 
movement of mind of the last quarter of a century,” and saying 
that he had kept more in the “ main line of development” than either 
Tennyson or Browning. His conception of poetry was, of course, an 
application of ideas to life; and he endeavoured to carry it out in his 
own work. He found himself, as it seemed to him, in an age of tran- 
sition, “* wandering between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born,” in an age of criticism, negation, destruction ; and he 
tried to put into his poetry the depth with which he had felt the situa- 
tion, and the convictions which had saved him from being carried 
away by it. He tried, in fact, to give his poetry something of the 
“healing power ” which he himself, and men as different from him as 
John Stuart Mill, had found in Wordsworth. And, as the unrest he 
felt was felt very widely, his poetry seemed to many to speak to them 
out of their personal experience. Amid all doubts and distrac- 
tions and temptations, his voice was always pleading for the higher 
life, as the only life that could lay claim to truth or permanence. 
Nothing that poetry has done has spoken more directly or more help- 
fully to our time than some of his sonnets, “ Quiet Work,” for in- 
stance, and “ Kast London,” “ Immortality, 
or such things as “ Progress,” ‘ Self-dependence,” ‘ Rugby Chapel,” 
or the “ Lines Written in Kensington Gardens.” And “ The aids to 
noble life are all within,” if it be an inadequate, is certainly not an 
ignoble doctrine with which to front difficulties. 

In this way it may be that, in the end, Matthew Arnold, though not 
the greatest, may yet be found to be the most representative poetic 
force of his time. But we are, as yet, too near that time to be able 
to read its ultimate tendencies. There is, however, another field in 
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which he worked, where his was unquestionably the first force of his 
time. No contemporary critic of literature has exercised anything 
approaching his influence. And there is no direction in which his 
influence was so searching, so complete, or, one may add, so entirely 
and absolutely salutary. His decisions may not have been always 
right, but that is not the point; the point is that he gave to literary 
criticism an altogether new spirit; he won for it a new seriousness 
and dignity ; he made it formative ; he made it, in fact, itself a crea- 
tion. It is not too much to say that he found literary criticism, in 
spite of Coleridge, still artificial, rhetorical, political, in a word 
shallow, and he left it spiritual ; he found it formal, and he left it real ; 
he found it inspired by Macaulay, and he left it inspired by himself. 

“Poetry and criticism,” says Pope in the preface to his poems, 
“are only the affairs of idle men who write in their closets and of 
idle men who read there.” Nothing makes us realise how far we 
have travelled from the days when poetry was merely one of the 
amusements of the wits and “the town,” than to come straight from 
Pope’s cynical degradation of his own function to Matthew Arnold’s 
saying of criticism, that the law of its being is a “ disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world,” to his saying of poetry that the “ most essential part of 
poetic greatness ” is “ the noble and profound application of ideas to 
life.” Nothing could be more impossible in our own time than for 
the chief poet of the day to preface his poems with a sneer at his art ; 
and of that impossibility many men and many things have been the 
causes, but the most potent single cause has been the influence of 
Matthew Arnold. And the secret of his influence was just that deep 
conviction he held of the high seriousness of poetry, and his deter- 
mination to bring home to those who would read his books, his own 
sense of the splendid part poetry—the best poetry—can play, and 
ought to play, in forming and sustaining the higher life of us all. 
“The future of poetry is immense,” he said, and towards that future, 
when poetry shall at last be allowed to do her perfect work, it was his 
special task as a critic to be for ever pointing the way. 

He had his limits, as a critic, of course; his very conception of 
poetry made him, perhaps, think too much of the criticism of life to 
be found in it, too little of its expression; he did not feel the full 
value of mere music of utterance; and he could, not any more than 
any other man, entirely free himself from the dangers of the personal 
estimate of literature. But all this is simply to say that he was 
neither universal nor infallible ; and it does not, in the least, interfere 
with the fact that we have had no critic in England so much of whose 
work is likely to become permanent and authoritative. There is 
an extraordinary persuasiveness about the best of it. I suppose no 
piece of criticism ever struck its readers as more adequate or more 
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final than the Lectures on Homer, and certainly none was ever more 
finely conceived or more delicately executed than the essay on 
“ Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment.” His method, in fact, 
at its best, as in such things as these, was an admirable combination 
of simplicity of manner, subtlety of perception, and sanity of judg- 
ment. He had no turn for the old philosophical or metaphysical 
subtleties, of which criticism used to be so full, and was perhaps even 
unnecessarily contemptuous of such things as Addison’s famous 
papers on Milton. His own subtlety never travelled away from the 
road in which a plain man could follow; it showed itself, not in the 
drawing up of abstract rules for poetry in which the plain man is 
lost at once, but in the intuitive sense of the finer differences of style, 
where he can follow as soon as he is shown the way. Very few 
readers would discover for themselves, for instance, the “ natural 
magic” in our poetry which Matthew Arnold believed to be the 
survival of a Celtic element; or again, the four essential qualities in 
which he found the style of Homer to consist ; or would of themselves 
find Wordsworth’s “ true and most characteristic form of expression ” 
in such a line as— 


‘*« And never lifted up a single stone.” 


But people who have any turn for poetry can feel such things when 
once they have been pointed out. And it is one of the reasons which 
make Matthew Arnold’s criticisms at once so formative and so con- 
vincing that his proof of what he advances is never a disquisition but 
always an example. No amount of reasoning will prove or disprove 
the greatness of a work of the imagination. If a piece of sculpture 
claims to be in the grand style, the only real way to test the claim is 
to ask if it could be placed without absurdity in the Medici Chapel or 
the Room of the Elgin Marbles. And just in the same way, as 
Matthew Arnold was always insisting, when we hear the highest 
praises lavished upon a poem, the only way to form a final judgment 
is by carrying it in our minds into the presence of such a line as— 


‘In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” 


No one before him had used this comparative method with such 
fine effect as he used it, and if he had left no other legacy to English 
criticism, this alone would entitle him to the gratitude of all who care 
that the critical study of literature in this country should be a serious 
thing, seriously pursued, not losing itself unchecked in metaphysical 
sophistries, but ready always to verify its conclusions by reference to 
a standard which accumulated reason and experience allow us to treat. 
as infallible. For literature treated in this spirit he was ready at all 
times to vindicate its old primacy against the new arrogance of the 
physical sciences. ‘To that vindication he devoted one of his three 
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American lectures, that called Literature and Science, printed with 
the other two in “ Discourses in America,” the book by which, one is 
interested to learn from Mr. Russell, of all his prose-writings, he himself 
most wished to be remembered. Nor is he ever happier than when 
pointing out that, human life being what it is, and mere intellect so 
small a part of it, “the interpretations of science cannot give us the 
intimate sense of objects as the interpretations of poetry give it”; so 
that Shakespeare with his— 
** Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


tells us more, appeals to a larger part of us than any Linneus can; 
or that, to put the matter from another point of view, it isa mark of 
lower civilisation, of being lower in the scale of humanity, to think, 
as the young man in the training college thought, that Shakespeare’s 


‘*Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased ? ” 
is satisfactorily represented by the paraphrase— 
““ . 72% > l atin 2 9? 
Can you not wait upon the lunatic : 


than not to know such a fact as that the moon is two thousand 
miles in diameter. 

Matthew Arnold was, in fact, a true son of the great University, 
whose special glory it has always been to make all who come under 
her influence feel something of the indefinable, imperishable charm of 
literature. And he never forgot his debt. The praise of Oxford is 
in his poems, in these new letters, above all in the famous Preface, to 
which it added one of the most beautiful pages to be found in English 
prose. ‘Towards his other and still greater mother, towards England, 
he seemed indeed, at times, to fall somewhat short in affection. But 
it cannot have been more than seeming. He criticised her freely, no 
doubt, even satirized her weaknesses, but his heart was with her all 
the while. No one ever valued more highly her great qualities, her 
profound seriousness, the “instinct for conduct” by which she has 
been conspicuous among the nations, her splendid achievement in the 
greatest of the arts, in which, as he thought, she had no rival among 
the moderns. And now come these letters to show everywhere, from 
the first page to the last, how intensely and characteristically English 
his nature really was, and to show, also, again and again, the genuine 
affection for his country which lay behind all his criticisms of her. 
Not that there had ever been any real reason for doubting it, for who 
but a lover of England would have been so fond as he was of quoting 
Burke’s splendid praise of his countrymen, of the “ ancient and inbred 
integrity, piety, good nature and good humour, of the people of 


England!” J. C. Barney. 
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IN DEFENCE OF ISLAM. 


Stitt smarting under the pain of the heavy blows which he has 
received at the hands of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, “the unveiled 
prophet of the Quarterly’ renews his attacks on Islam. Though Mr. 
Justice Ameer Ali has already exposed some of the statements of 
Canon MacColl, there are many errors in the Canon’s articles, and 
it would be a pity to leave them uncorrected. Before proceeding I 
must perform a duty which I owe to Mr. Ameer Ali. Canon MacColl 
asks, “* Who is Mr. Ameer Ali?” Let me answer him. Mr. Ameer 
Ali is in India the greatest living authority on Islam. His books on 
Moslem law are text-books in schools and colleges. He is one of the 
ablest representatives of the Indian Moslems, and he is recognised as 
such by both the Sunnees and the Shias. Moreover, the British 
Government has appointed him a Judge in the Highest Court in 
India, to interpret and decide the most intricate points of our law. 
Let us first examine the sources of the Canon’s information, and the 
authorities upon whom he so implicitly relies. He has read all the 
reports of British Consuls in Turkey. A Moslem might as well dub 
himself an authority on Christianity by a diligent study of the reports 
of the criminal and divorce courts of England. He has also read all 
the trustworthy authorities on the religion of Mohammad—except 
Mohammad himself. He gives a list of what he calls distinguished 
authorities on Islam; but, unfortunately for us, an overwhelming 
majority of the authors belong to his own religion. Still, has he not 
read the Hedaya? That reminds me of the mouse in the fable, which 
passed as a chemist amid his fellow beings because he possessed a 
piece of dry ginger. Now, what is the Hedaya’ By the descrip- 
tion of Canon MacColl one would be led to believe that the Hedaya is 
a book like the Quran. It is not a book of the Prophet. It is not a 
work of any of the four great successors of the Prophet. It is not a 
book written by any of the four great founders of the orthodox schools 
of jurisprudence. It is only a book written by a learned lawyer who 
was a follower of Imam Abu Hanufa. That it is an able work of its 
kind is recognised by all the sects of the Moslems. That the personal 
opinions of the author are binding upon the conscience of a Moslem is 
recognised by none. There are two great sects of Islam: the Shias 
and the Sunnees. The Shias do not recognise the Hedaya as an autho- 
ritative work at all. The Sunnees have four orthodox schools of 
jurisprudence—the Hanafi, the Shaface, the Maliki, and the Hamballi. 
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Each school has its own books of common law. The Hedaya is one 
of many common-law books of the Hanafis. But even the Hanafis 
are not bound to follow the opinions of its author if they are not sup- 
ported by the authentic traditions of the Prophet. Canon MacColl 
valled the Hedaya “a code of Islam.”” When Mr. Ameer Ali pro- 
tested against the Hedaya being called a code, Canon MacColl replied, 
“ But an authority to whom Mr. Ameer Ali himself has referred me 
—a much better authority than himself—quotes the Hedaya as an 
authoritative ‘code’ of Mussulman laws.’ The gentleman referred 
to is Moulvie Chiragh Ali, who has in a learned work exposed all the 
errors of Canon MacColl regarding our legal system. I will quote 
here the Moulvie’s real opinions about the Hedaya and other books 
of its kind. “ Now it will appear from the above remarks that the 
Rey. Mr. MacColl is altogether under a false impression when he 
speaks of a common code of civil and religious dogmas, as essentially 
and eternally unchangeable. The common code of Islam or the 
Mohammedan system of jurisprudence is the unwritten law of the 
Mohammedan community, compiled at a very late period, so that it 
cannot be considered as essentially and eternally unchangeable, nor 
can it be binding upon any other nation than the Arabs, whose cus- 
toms, usages, and traditions it contains, and upon which it is based. 
The Mohammedan common la is not to be confounded with the Moham- 
medan revealed law.” Again: “The author of the Hedaya, a juris- 
consult of not many parts, and of an inferior grade, i.c., Mokallid, but 
an intense fanatic. ... ” And again: “The author of the Hedaya 
often makes such blunders in quoting or referring to wrong or spurious 
traditions.’ But in order to prove that the Hedaya or any other book 
on Moslem jurisprudence cannot be binding upon the Moslems, I will 
here quote the opinions of the founders of the schools of Moslem 
jurisprudence themselves. Imam Abu Hanifa said :— 


‘If any of my statements are ever found to differ from any verse of the 
Koran, or from any of the authenticated traditions of the Prophet, fling the same 
to the wall.’”’ 

“Abu Hanufa, when explaining any principle of our law, used to declare 
that ‘ what he himself said should be considered as the best opinion he could 
form on the subject and as entitled to credit only so long as until a better 
one was found to challenge our belief.’ Imam Shaface told his pupil Ibrahimn— 
‘that he ought not to rely upon his opinion, but must form one for himself from 
the Koran and the Haduses, inasmuch as the saying of every one except those of 
the Prophet were liable to mistakes.’ ”"—(Kssays on the Life of Mchammad, by 
Syed Ahmad Khan.) 


or the profitable study of the Hedaya it is needful to have a 
thorough knowledge of the Quran as well as of the authentic traditions 


1) ‘Are reforms possible under Mu:sulman states? 
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of the Prophet. The students of the Hedaya must read the Takhrij-e- 
Hedaya (an examination of the truthfulness or otherwise of the tradi- 
tions upon which the author of the Hedaya bases his arguments), by 
Ibn-e Hajar-i-Askalani, one of the greatest authorities on the tradi- 
tions. That author, along with many others, has pointed out very 
clearly the untrustworthy nature of many of the Haduses referred 
to by the author of the Hedaya. It is often extremely difficult for 
Moslem muftis to give their decisions on legal points by reference to 
the Hedaya alone. But, of course, Canon MacColl is not expected to 
understand the difficulties of our doctors. To him everything is 
smooth and clear in the Moslem Law. From what I have said, my 
readers will see that the Hedaya cannot be called a code of Islam. 
Canon MacColl deludes himself and his readers when he boldly states 
that the provisions of the Hedaya are sacred and unchangeable. 
Nothing is unchangeable in Islam excepting the Quran, or the Word 
of God, and the authentic traditions of the Prophet. The authentic 
traditions of the Prophet, again, are of two kinds: (1) those which are 
purely religious and moral ; (2) political and others which have a local 
and temporary bearing. The Prophet himself has made a distinction 
between his teachings. For he says, “Iam only a man; whenever 
I give you a religious injunction you are bound to follow it, but 
whenever I order you to do anything from my own personal opinion, 
then I am only a man.” No one could have understood the real 
meaning of those words better than the immediate successors of the 
Prophet. They have often exercised their own independent judgment 
in the decision of affairs not defined by the Prophet as purely re- 
ligious. Let me give concrete examples. The Prophet levied a capi- 
tation tax upon non-Moslems at Tabook, and the amount of the sum 
was only one dinar per head. Caliph Omar, during his administra- 
tion of Persia, levied a capitation tax, the amount of which varied 
from six to forty-eight dinars. In the lifetime of the Prophet 
there was no definite punishment for indulgence in alcoholic liquors. 
The first Caliph (Abu Bakr) punished any departure from total ab- 
stinence with forty stripes; and the second Caliph (Omar), in whose 
time drunkenness was increasing, increased the punishment to eighty 
stripes. (Shibli’s Life of Abu Hanifa.) 

The examples given above will prove that in political and administra- 
tive affairs the heads of Moslem States are at perfect liberty to exercise 
their own judgment, and to make what laws they please. With the 
growth of the Moslem Empire the Moslem law itself grew and expanded. 
In different parts of the Empire arose muftis who made enactments to 
meet local requirements and administrative difliculties. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the law-books written by the muftis are 
entirely gratuitous in their nature; and their provisions, unless sup- 
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ported by the Quran and the authenticated traditions, have no irre- 
vocable binding force. 

As many attacks are made upon Islam regarding its treatment of 
alien subject races, especially the Christians, I will produce here, first, 
the provisions of the “ unchangeable law,” which is binding upon 
every Moslem ; and, secondly, the provisions of the common law-books 
regarding the non-Moslems. The Quan, the revealed book of Islam, 
preaches toleration :— 


«Verily those who believe (Moslems) and those who are Jews, Christians, or 
Saboens, whoever has faith in God, and the last day, and worketh that which 
is right and good—for them shall be the reward with their Lord, there will 
come no fear on them ; neither shall they be grieved.””—( Koran, Sura v. 73.) 

“But if Thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the earth would have 
believed together. Wilt thou, then, compel men to become believers ?’—Quran, 
Surs x.) 


There are numerous other passages inculeating toleration, but the 
limits of my space does not allow me to reproduce them here. 

After the Word of God, I will give the document of the Prophet 
in regard to the subject :— 


MOHAMMAD’S CHARTER. 


«In the fourth year of the Hejira (626 of our era) he (Mohammad) granted 
to the Monks of the monastery of St. Catherine, near Mount Sinai, and to all 
Christians, extensive privileges and immunities, at the same time declaring that 
any Mohammedan who should abuse or violate what was then ordered should 
be counted as ‘a violator of God’s Testament, a transgressor of His Command- 
ments and a slighter of His faith.’ By this decree Mohammad undertook him- 
self, and enjoined on his followers, to protect the Christians from every foe, to 
defend their churches, the residences of their monks, and their places of pilgri- 
mage, and to guard and shelter them from every hurtful action. They were 
not to be unfairly taxed. No Bishop was to be driven out of his bishopric ; no 
Christian was to be forced to reject his religion; no monk was to be expelled 
from his monastery; no pilgrim was to be detained from his pilgrimage ; nor 
were the Christian Churches to be pulled down for the sake of building mosques, 
or houses for the Moslems. The Christians were not expected to sally forth 
with the Mohammedans, to resist the enemies of the latter, on the ground that 
‘tributaries’ have nothing to do with war concerns. Christian women married 
to Mussulmans were to enjoy their own religion, and not to be subjected to 
compulsion or annoyance of any kind on that account. ‘If the Christians,’ 
continued Mohammad in this remarkable document, ‘should become in want 
of assistance by repairing their churches or hermitages, or for anything concern- 
ing their religion, the Mohammedans are to support and favour them. And 
you are not to consider this as a participation in their religion but as a mere 
assistance to their helplessness and compliance with the ordinances of the 
Apostle of God, which are made in their favour by the authority of God and 
his apostle. In time of war, or while the Mussulmans are in a state of hostility 
with their enemies, no Christian shall be hated or disdained on account of his 
being resident amongst them (the Moslems); and whoever shall thus treat a 
Christian shall be accounted unjust, obstinate towards the Apostle of God, and 
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disobedient to his will.’ . . . . Such were the terms granted by Mohammad to 
the Christians. They form a splendid chapter of liberties—one of the noblest 
monuments of enlightened tolerance that the history of the world can produce.” 
—(Cassell’s History of the Russo-Turkish War, by E. Oliver, vol. I., pp. 176-177.) 


Canon MacColl says, “ Even when the non-Mussulman has certain 
legal rights, like the Christians of Turkey, these theoretical rights are 
useless to him, since the violation of them by a Mussulman is not 
legally punishable.” That is a libel upon Islam. In the eyes of the 
Moslem law Zimmecs, or non-Moslem protected subjects, are just the 
same as Moslems as far as protection to life and property is concerned. 
On the question of equal justice, let me quote the Koran itself, the 
provision of which no Moslem can possibly dispute :— 


‘Tt is not worthy of a Moslem to kill a Moslem except in mistake, and who- 
ever kills a Moslem in mistake he shall emancipate a Moslem slave and also 
give compensation to the heirs of the deceased ; :and if the deceased be from a 
people between whom and yourself there is treaty (Zimmees), compensation shall 
be given as well as a slave shall be emancipated.” 


There is the same punishment for homicide in the case of a Moslem 
as in that of a Zimmee. 
Here are the words of the Prophet on the subject :— 


‘* Beware—he who does injustice to a non-Mussulman subject, or violates 
the capitulation or oppresses him beyond his ability, or takes from him any- 
thing beyond his consent, I will prosecute him on the day of the resurrection, 

‘For them (non-Moslem subjects) is whatever is for us in doing justice, and 
to them is due whatever is due to us in getting justice.’—(J)ur Ral Mukhtar.) 


Nor is this merely matter of theory: it has been a matter of 
practice in most difficult cases. When Caliph Omar was fatally 
wounded by some one unknown, his son Obeidullah killed two non- 
Moslems on mere suspicion. Caliph Osman, the successor of Omar, 
called a Council of Moslems to decide the fate of Obeidullah. The 
Council unanimously declared that Obeidullah should be killed. 

Imam Abu Hanifa, the founder of the Hanifa School, was most 
emphatic in his declaration and practice of equal justice between 
Moslems and Zimmees. So consistent was he in his practice that 
several authors of opposite schools poured forth their bitterest taunts 
upon him for his strong convictions in this matter. Imam Razi, 
a celebrated author, thus comments upon the point: ‘ Even if Abu 
Bakr Siddik himself had innocently killed a Zimmee he would have 
been sentenced to capital punishment by the Hanifas.” (Munakib-a- 
shafi.) But the Hedaya itself speaks most explicitly on this question. 
Canon MacColl has given many passages from the Hedaya ; but he 
seldom quotes a passage in full when its completion lands him in 
serious difficulties. For example, he quotes the following: “ For as 
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to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, to call upon them to pay 
the tax is useless, since nothing is accepted from them, but embracing 
the faith as it is thus commanded in the Koran.” He does not 
give what follows. Here it is. ‘If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do so, they then become entitled to the 
same protection and subject to the same rules as Moslems, because 
Ali has declared ‘ infidels agree to a capitation tax only in order to render 
their blood the same as Mussulman blood, and their property the same as 
Mussulman property.” Now it will be seen from the Hedaya itself 
that the person and the property of the Zimmee are as safe as those 
of any Moslem. But is it fair to pick out the strongest passages which 
one can find in the Hedaya against infidels and pass by a number of 
others most humane and just side by side with them? Is not 
suppressio veri as bad as suggestio falsi ? 

The passage which Canon MacColl quotes from the Jedaya to 
prove that if infidels be attacked and slain without being previously 
called to the faith, no fine or atonement could be exacted for the act, 
rests solely on the authority of the author of the JZedaya, and is con- 
demned by higher authorities. Besides, the author of the Hedaya 
contradicts himself, because immediately before the passage in ques- 
tion he himself says, “It is not lawful to make war upon any people 
who have never before been called to the faith, because the Prophet 
so instructed his commanders, directing them to call the infidels to the 
faith.”” Moreover, from the context itself it appears that the provision 
refers to the time of war. Jor the time of peace the passage of the 
Hedaya just mentioned is the law. 

From what has been said it will be seen that there was equal law 
for the protection of the Moslems and for that of the non-Moslems 
under a Moslem government. There was, no doubt, the capitation 
tax levied upon the Zimmees. But the Moslems were not free 
from taxes themselves. They had to pay the Zakat a tax, from 
which no Moslem was free. The Zimmees enjoyed perfect protection 
of person and property as well as complete religious toleration, in lieu 
of a small capitation tax. The Zimmees were exempt from all 
military duties. They had nothing to pay for the defence of the 
country, for the police, for the public works. That the capitation 
tax was not inhuman could be proved from the following facts :— 
“It is forbidden to levy the tax upon women and children.” “It is 
not due from the maimed, the blind, the paralytic, or the aged.” “It 
is not to be exacted from Christian or Pagan monks or hermits.” 
“Tt is not imposed upon the slaves or mokatihs, &c.” Lastly, “ It is 
not to be exacted from the paupers or those that cannot pay it.” All 
these facts are given in the Hedaya itself. If, from a society of 
Christians, all the women, all the children, all old men, slaves, monks, 
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the blind, the maimed, the paralytic, and the poor, are taken away, 
there is a very small minority left to levy the tax upon. Is it in- 
human or even unreasonable to claim the tax (the only one of its kind) 
from such a small minority in lieu of the rights and the immunities 
enumerated above? The only objection—that it was based upon religious 
grounds—is, after all, more theoretical than real. Considering the age 
when Islam made its birth, it seems to me that the Moslems were far 
more lenient to non-believers than any other religious sects. 

Janon MacColl says, ‘“‘ The Zimmee is to be insulted when he pays 
his yearly tax for the right to live that year, although, as we have 
seen, any Mussulman may kill him, meanwhile, with impunity.” I 
have already exposed the falsity of the statement that a Moslem can 
kill a Zimmee with impunity. The Canon uses the expression “ for 
the right to live that year.” Supposing a Zimmee refused to pay the 
capitation tribute, is the protection to be withdrawn from him ? 

This is the doctrine of Abu Hanifa in the Hedaya itself, in relation 
to the matter which the Canon does not think it convenient to 
place before the public. “If a Zimmee refuse to pay capitation 
tax, or murder a Mussulman, or blaspheme the Prophet, or commit 
whoredom with a Muslima, yet his contract of subjection is not dis- 
solved.” Pray look at the reason why such a fearful vice as blas- 
phemy is not held a sufficient cause for the breach of the contract. 

“The argument of our doctors is that the blasphemy in question is merely 
an act of infidelity proceeding from an infidel; and as his infidelity was no 
obstruction to the contract of subjection at the time of making it, this super- 
venient act of infidelity does not cancel it.”—(The Hedaya.) 

And again— 

“Ifa Zimmee owe capitation tax for two years, it is compounded, that is the 
tax for one year only is exacted of him, and it is recorded in the Jama-Saghur, 
that if capitation tax be not exacted of a Zimmee .until such time as the year 
has elapsed and another year arrived, the tax for the past year cannot be levied. 
This is the doctrine of Abu Hanufa.”—(The Hedaya.) 

As regards insulting the Zimmees at the time of receiving payment 
of tribute from them, the Canon quotes a passage from the Multeka. 
He has made use of the passage so long and so often that it is 
necessary to show clearly that the opinions expressed therein are con- 
demned by authorities much more influential and trustworthy than 
the author of the Multeka. 

Imam Noavee, a great scholar, in his learned work called Winhaj, 
thus condemns the kind of treatment alluded to in the passage : “ This 
position is void and to assert its Jstihbab or being preferable is an 
Ashadd (intensest) fault.” Imam Shahabuddeen Ahmed bin Hajr 
Haitamee, Makki, alluding to the same, writes: “This position is 
void, as it has no foundation in the Sunnah, nor was it practised by 
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any of the Khalifs, and, consequently, it is plainly stated in the Omm, 
that it (the tribute) must be taken politely, ‘.e., with benignity, with- 
out causing hurt to any one, and without using bad language. Their 
humiliation is only this, that they are made to obey the law, but are 
not to be assaulted or maltreated. As it is an ill-treatment without any 
reason, it is unlawful so to do.” Moulvie Chiragh Ali, commenting 
upon the above passage, says, “ The work Omm, referred to above, is by 
Imam Shafaee, one of the founders of the four orthodox schools of 
Mohammedan jurisprudence, who flourished in the second century 
of the Hejira (born 150, died 204 a.m). Now Mr. MacColl 
will come to know that this absurd and ridiculous position, which he 
wrongly makes out to be the status of the Christians of Turkey, was 
condemned by Imam Shafaee as early as the second century, and 
again by Imam Noavee in the seventh century, long before the 
author of the Multekar (who flourished in the tenth century of the 
Hejira), and by Ibu Hajr Makki, a contemporary of Ibrahim Halebi, 
the author of the Multeka. 

Canon MacColl says, “ The Gihad Farz, or Holy War against infi- 
dels, is of perpetual obligation till the last infidel has been converted 
or slain ; or if a Jew, Christian, or Magian is made tributary.” I will 
prove that that statement is wrong. Meanwhile, let me examine 
his authority. He quotes the following from the Hedaya: “It is 
established as a divine ordinance by the word of God, who has said in 
the Koran, ‘slay the infidels,’ and also by a saying of the Prophet, 
‘War is permanently established until the day of judgment.’” But 
the Canon, as usual, does not give the whole passage, for immediately 
after the above the Hedaya says, “* The observance, however, in the 
degree above mentioned suffices ; because war is not Farz ain or positive 
injunction, as it is, in its nature, murderous and destructive, and 1s en- 
joined only for the purpose of advancing the true faith, or repelling 
evil from the servants of God.” Jihad is not Furze ain or a duty 
incumbent upon every one unconditionally such as prayer or fasting. 

It is a duty only in self-defence, or whenever there is a danger of 
Moslems being exterminated, or hindered in the necessary perform- 
ance of their religious duties—as even the author of the Hedaya 
clearly explains in the same passage, which the Canon conceals 
from the view of the British public. The Hedaya continues, “ Thus 
it appears that the observance of war, as aforesaid, suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (fhat is, where the infidels invade 
a Mussulman territory, and the Imam for the time being issues a general 
proclamation requiring all persons to stand forth to fight), for in this case 
war becomes a positive injunction, with respect to the whole of the in- 
habitants, whether men or women, or whether the Imam be a just or 
unjust person ; and if the people of that territory be unable to repulse 
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the infidels, then war becomes a positive injunction with respect to all, 
and in the neighbourhood ....” It is clear from the context that 
holy war is only a positive duty in self-defence. Some of my readers 
might, from the verse of the Quran (‘slay the infidels”), quoted by 
the Hedaya, be led to believe that the Quran orders its followers to 
kill all the infidels. Nothing of the kind. In the first place, Mr. 
Hamilton, the translator of the Hedaya, has only translated half of 
the verse, and has omitted the other half, as given in the original 
Hedaya. The Christian translator is extremely unfair, considering 
that the other half of the verse entirely changes the spirit and the 
sense of the commandment. The sentence in the original Hedaya 
runs thus: “Slay the infidels one and all as they slay you one and 
all.” 

It will be better to quote the verse in full as it appears in the 
Quran : “ Verily twelve months is the number of months with God 
according to God’s book, since the day he created the heavens and the 
earth ; of these four are sacred, this is the right usage, therefore wrong 
not yourselves therein, and attack those who join God’s with God one 
and all as they attack you one and all. And know that God is with 
those who fear him” (Quran, Sura‘ ix, 36). Moulvie Chiragh Ali, 
commenting upon this verse, says, ‘‘ The Meccans had several times 
attacked the early Moslems at Badr, Ohad, and Ahzab with superior 
numbers, together with the conjoined forces of their allies of the 
desert. They attacked the Moslems one and all, and the Moslems 
were advised to attack them one and all, just as their attackers used 
to do, in their own defence. Consequently, this verse can neither be 
of any service for a war of conquest or a defensive one; nor can it be 
an ordinance for the waging of war in future, as its occasion was but 
of a temporary nature.” The author of the Hedaya has been held to 
be wrong, in inferring from the above verse that any war of aggression 
is justified, by many other competent authorities. 

The Hedaya, further on, says “ that the destruction of the sword is 
incurred by the infidels, although they be not the first aggressors, as 
appears from various passages in the sacred writings which are gener- 
ally received to this effect.” But he has not given a single sacred 
passage to that effect, and his unsupported statement can never be 
received by any Moslem doctor as an authority. There is nothing in 
the Quran, there is nothing in the teaching of the Prophet, that en- 
joins the extermination of the infidels. The Prophet not only 
allowed the Jews and the Christians, but also the Magians, to become 
Zimmees. Imam Abu Hanufa expressly allowed them (the infidels) 
protection. Even the Hedaya says, “Capitation is to be imposed 
upon the Kitabis, because this is mentioned in the Koran, and it is in 
the same manner to ke imposed upoa the Majoosess, as the Prophet 
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imposed capitation tax upon the Majoosees. Capitation tax is also to 
be imposed upon the idolaters of Ajim.” 

When the Arabs conquered Scindh they came in contact with 
the Hindoo idolaters, and wrote to the Caliph of Arabia to inquire 
if the idolaters could be made Zimmees, and received the sanction 
of the Caliph for the same. The word Ajim used in the above passage 
of the Hedaya might mean not only Persia but the rest of the world 
which is not Arabia. The word has been used in that sense by the 
best authors. ‘To talk of intolerance, therefore, is absurd. The apos- 
tates and the idolaters of Arabia cannot be made Zimmees, according 
to the author of the Hedaya. Our doctors differ in their opinions 
upon this point. The Hedaya, however, expressly gives plausible 
reasons for the exclusion of the two classes, which the Canon does not 
quote. 

Canon MacColl boldly contradicts Mr. Ameer Ali’s definition of the 
terms Darul Islim and Dar-ul-Harab. He says: * But Darul Islam 
and Dar-ul-Harab mean the home of Islim and the home of the 
enemy ; all that is not Islam being an enemy against which Islam 
wages a perpetual war of fire and sword, till it is either exterminated 
or Islamised.” In the first place, Dar-ul-Harab does not mean the 
country of the enemy. It means the country of strife or war. What 
is such a country? Clearly not a country which is not Moslem. It 
means a country where the Moslems are forbidden by law or otherwise 
to practise their important daily religious duties. ‘That the above is 
correct will be proved by the weighty document which I produce here 
for the benefit of my readers. 


‘““DECISION OF THE MECCAN LAW DOCTORS. 
‘(Tne Heaps oF THE THREE GREAT MUSSULMAN SECTS.) 

‘* Question—‘ What is your opinion (may your greatness continue for ever) 
on this question? Whether the country of Hindustan, the rulers of which are 
Christians, and who do not interfere with all the injunctions of Islam, such as 
the ordinary daily prayers, the prayers of the two Ids, &c., but do authorize 
departure from a few of the injunctions of Islém, such as the permission to 
inherit the property of his Mohammedan ancestors to one who changes his 
religion (being that of his ancestors), and becomes a Christian, is Dar-ul-Islim, 
or not? Answer the above, for which God will reward you. Answer—all 
praises are due to the Almighty, who is the Lord of all the creation. O, Almighty, 
increase my knowledge. 

“As long as even some of the peculiar observances of Islam prevail in it, it ts 
Dar-ul-Islam. 

‘The Almighty is omniscient, pure and high! This is the order passed by 
one who hopes for the secret favor of Almighty, who praises God and prays for 
blessings and peace on his Prophet. 

‘*(Signed) JAMAL Ipu-I-ABDULLAH, 
‘* SHAIKH UMAR-UL-HANAFI, 
‘‘The present Mufti of Mecca (the honoured). May 
‘**God favour him and his father.” 
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The Muftis of two other sects have given a similar Fetwa. 

I am precluded, by considerations of space, from exposing many 
other baseless statements of Canon MacColl. But I hope I have 
given enough proof to my readers of the Canon’s lvck of knowledge of 
our law, and of the methods of controversy which he adopts, to enable 
them to form some opinion of the rest of his charges against Islam. I 
should not have undertaken to write these lines were it not for the 
fact that this minister of the most humane moral teacher of the 
world has been persistently maligning the religion of sixty millions of 
the Queen’s subjects in India, for the last twenty years. It is not 
always easy or convenient for the Indian Moslems to defend their 
faith in the English Press. Sometimes they are not allowed to do 
so in some bigoted newspapers. The Canon takes undue advantage 
of our difficulties. He seems to have some influence with certain 
organs of opinion in this country, and from that “ coign of vantage ”’ 
he hurls reproaches against Islam and the Islamites. He calls our 
God “a deified oriental despot,” our religion “an unmitigated curse,” 
and our Prophet “a cruel and licentious Beduin,” “ one of the most 
detestable characters in history.” 

In discussions on intricate questions it is necessary to take the 
opinion of the best experts. The Canon of Ripon discusses most 
difficult legal subjects with Moslem scholars, and then refers to his 
friends the Duke of Westminster and Mr. Gladstone as authorities. 
Having received the sort of reply that he wants, he publishes the same 
in all newspapers, and then dances with delight over his imaginary 
victory. Is that “ gentlemanly, Christian, effective, smashing ”’ ? 
Under the garb of a champion of the Armenians, he loses no oppor- 
tunity of doing injury to Islam. I assure my readers that all sensible 
Moslems feel for the oppressed of any religion. But the denuncia- 
tions of Canon MacColl have altogether alienated Moslem sympathy 
from the Armenians. I can respect such men as Mr. Schwann and 
the Duke in their desire to bring relief to the Armenians, mistaken 
though some of their views may be. ‘They can understand that 
political corruption can exist side by side with a tolerant religion. 
But that is incomprehensible to Canon MacColl. 

I refuse to believe that Canon MacColl is a fair type of his class or 
of his countrymen. When the Queen of England is doing everything 
in her power to unite in bonds of friendship every nation of her great 
Empire, when the Prime Minister of the British Empire is delivering 
eloquent speeches to pacify Moslem feeling in India, this egregious 
sectary is busy preparing a wide gulf of separation between the Moslem 
and the Christian subjects of Kaiser-i-Hind. Not being satisfied 
with abusing our religious system, he is now libelling our political 
reputation. or he has the daring to assert that ‘it was immediately 
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after the Crimean War that the Mussulmans of India organized the 
mutiny, believing that England was less powerful than they had 
thought, since it cost her so much effort, in union with France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, to conquer Russia.” Just imagine the Moslems 
of India organizing the mutiny because England defeated Russia and 
saved Turkey! That statement is the worst example of presumptuous 
mendacity I have ever seen. 
Rariupp1in Auman. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLAND AND VENEZUELA. 
To the Editor of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Permit me to point out a grave error in Mr. Gossip’s interesting 
article. 

Mr. Gossip builds an argument on the clause in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty by which the United States and Great Britain agree not to occupy, 
&e., “any part of Central America,” as applying to Venezuela. 

Now neither by geographers nor diplomatists is Venezuela included 
under the term Central America. The States of Colombia and Venezuela, 
in South America, on the south side of the Gulf, are no more parts of 
Central America than the states of Texas or Louisiana, in North America, 
on the north side of the Gulf. The term, whether in geography or 
diplomacy, only applies to the five small States into which the original 
republic of Central America soon decomposed, viz., Guatemala, Honduras, 
St. Salvador, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, therefore, noway affects the Venezuela 
question, and Great Britain, in pressing her views, is not in the slightest 
degree derogating from its authority. It leaves that office to our friends 
in America. 


LEx. 
December 19th. 





*..* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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